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Tue contest, which has been going on in Florida dur- 

= ing the last six years, has naturally attracted much atten- 

tion. It is, indeed, a most remarkable war, and will hereafter 

be regarded as one of the most successful struggles which 

history exhibits, of a barbarous, weak, and almost destitute 

people, with a civilized, strong, and abundantly provided 

; nation. -The public has been in a constant state of surprise 

; at its continuance, having been led, season after season, to 

: anticipate its successful conclusion, without being able to 

| account for the disappointment that has as often ensued. 

The insignificance of the enemy, and the ample means pro- 
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vided to subdue him, have alone been generally within the 
common view ; while the peculiar character of the country, 
and the admirable adroitness with which the Indians avail 
themselves of it, have been litte comprehended or regarded. 
Nor have this impatience and misapprehension been confined 
to the public mind. ‘The government has fully shared in 
them, having often evinced, by its orders and measures, a 
confidence of expectation which experience has not war- 
ranted. 

It is well, therefore, at this late stage of the contest, when 
both the public and the government have become more sober 
and patient in their feelings on the subject, to take a brief 
review of its origin and progress. ‘The page of history might 
be marked by much exaggeration and misstatement, if it were 
left to be filled up by the representations and opinions that 
have generally prevailed. 

We have selected, for reference, the speech of Mr. 
Everett of Vermont, as presenting as succinct and fair an 
account of the treaty which opened the way to this memor- 
able war, as any document within our reach. Mr. Everett 
took a leading part in the debates on this treaty, when some 
appropriation in connexion with it introduced the subject to 
Congress. No member of that body, probably, became more 
thoroughly acquainted with all the facts of the case. We - 
may, therefore, place reliance on the statement of them 
which he makes in this speech. 

Colonel Gadsden’s treaty with the Florida Indians was 
made in 1832. ‘These Indians were not generally inclined 
to change their residence, having always manifested reluct- 
ance to open negotiations which had such a proceeding in view. 
They were, however, persuaded to meet the United States’ 
commissioner at ‘* Payne’s Landing,”’ and there consented, 
through their principal chiefs, with all the usual sanctions, to 
an arrangement which had their emigration for its ultimate 
object. ‘The principal article in this arrangement was, that a 
delegation from the tribes should visit the. country proposed 
to be occupied, and determine upon its eligibility. Thus 
far the steps taken appear to have encountered no obstacle. 
All proceedings were in harmony and good faith, though even 
then difficulties were likely to arise. ‘The terms of the 
treaty required that one third of the Indians should remove 
during tne following year, that is, in 1833. Now, as the 
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delegation did not visit the country beyond the Mississippi 
until the close of that year, its fulfilment in this respect be- 
came impracticable even before its ratification. 

This delegation, it is generally admitted, was satisfied with 
the new region, but, according to Mr. Everett’s statement, 
objected to the conduct of the Creeks there, with whom, 
according to the terms of the treaty, the Florida Indians were 
to reunite. It had escaped our memory that so much im- 
portance was attached in this case to the difference between 
the words unite and reunite, and we should hardly have sup- 
posed that an uncivilized race of men would have caught the 
nice distinction, or discerned the foreshadowing of any im- 
portant consequences from the substitution, by the Creeks, 
of the former for the latter word. In this instance, however, 
according to Mr. Everett, there was involved in the omission 
of the small prefix re a large pecuniary responsibility, which 
fell on the Florida Indians in common with the Creeks, pro- 
vided the former united with the latter, or both became one 
tribe, but from which they escaped by merely reuniting, the 
latter mode of association being understood to leave the Florida 
Indians with such ‘* state rights,”? as admitted a common 
government, but made them independent in other respects.* 
Whether this quibbling of the Creeks, which threatened the 
security of a valuable portion of the Seminole property, dis- 
satisfied the Florida Indians at the return of the delegation, 
or whether the dissatisfaction arose from the undertaking, on 
the part of that delegation, while on the other side of the 
Mississippi, to perform an act, which was deemed a fulfil- 
meut of the treaty without further reference to the nation, 
there is no doubt of the fact, that this dissatisfaction was 
deep, extensive, and extending. ‘I'he tribes at home gener- 





* Says Mr. Everett ; “‘ The Creeks, by a former treaty, concluded when 
the Seminoles were a separate band of that nation, paid to the State of 
Georgia $250,000 for negroes which the Creeks (including the Seminoles) 
had taken or retained. Soon after the conclusion of the Seminole treaty, 
all the negroes in possession of the Seminoles, and even those with whom 
they had intermarried, and their increase, were claimed by the Creeks as 
having been paid for by their money ; the $250,000 having been retained 
out of the purchase money for land belonging to the Creeks proper. Specu- 
lators contemplated purchasing these negroes of the Creeks, and seizing 
them when the Seminoles should be on the point of emigrating. The 
Seminoles foresaw, that, if they united with the Creeks as individuals, if 
they lost their community as a band, they should be at the mercy of the 
Creeks, who were greatly superior in numbers,” 
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ally considered the delegation bound to report the result of 
its examination, and permit a national action upon a measure 
so important to their future welfare, before emigration be- 
came irrevocably settled. Such a course, however, was now 
precluded, as the act of the delegation had been deemed 
sufficient to give validity to the treaty, which was presented 
to the Senate in April, 1834, and ratified by that body. 

The treaty thus becoming the “« supreme law of the land,”’ 
all its defects and evils were fixed, and, as it were, ir- 
remediable. Its execution became imperative, even with 
all its contradictory and seemingly impracticable provisions. 
At the very moment that its ratification was perfected, the 
time had passed when one of its main stipulations was to have 
been fulfilled ; and in 1835 no emigration had taken place, 
when, according to the terms of the treaty, it should have 
been on the eve of completion. Under such an embarrass- 
ment, the President, it is stated by Mr. Everett, asked the 
opinion of his Attorney-General, who decided that the stipu- 
lations in this respect were not vacated by the lapse of time, 
but only postponed ; that is, that the emigration, instead of 
taking place at the impossible dates specified in the treaty, must 
take place in 1835 and the two following years. Such a de- 
cision, even if not most strictly warranted, wore at least the 
semblance of justice and lenity, and might perhaps have been 
carried into effect without any serious or openly hostile 
opposition. But the President, probably under a belief that 
such a latitude of construction was inadmissible, determined 
to take the alternative left, which was to crowd the stipula- 
tions of three years into one. If the Indians had produced 
this delay, or any part of it, by their own acts, their ground 
of complaint would have been narrowed in proportion ; and 
no doubt their dilatoriness in sending off the delegation was 
the first step that led to it. Nevertheless, as this propensity 
to procrastinate is an infirmity well known in the Indians, it 
would seem that prudence required of the Senate, which 
could not but see the incongruity it was sanctioning in 
such a solemn manner, to provide some guard against its 
effects. A very slight acquaintance with the Indians would 
have suggested a strong doubt, whether these tribes would 
submit to such a violent compression of the privileges of three 
years into one; especially when they are wont to linger to 
the last moment, in all cases of emigration, upon dear and 
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familiar lands, about to be abandoned for ever. When the 
Senate ratified this treaty, at such a time, and in such a 
manner, it scattered broad-cast the seeds of war. Nothing 
but a persuasion in that body that resistance on the part of 
the Indians in such a contest, was out of the question, could 
have suppressed an anxious foreboding of the consequences 
of so inconsiderate an act. ‘lhe President, it is true, had 
an habitual daring. No apprehension of consequences could 
move him. But more wariness and discretion might have 
been expected from a body constituted like the Senate, 
which, in this instance, not’ only seemed to repulse all pru- 
dential considerations, bet almost prevented the President 
also from allowing them any influence in the case. ‘The 
ratification was undoubtedly pregnant with evil, and the day 
of birth was not far distant. 

With an assurance, that was almost doubly sure, that such 
a train of causes would produce corresponding effects, — that 
the emigration would not be consummated without hostile 
opposition on the one side, and an adequate compulsory force 
on the other, — there was but one safe and judicious course to 
pursue, namely, to overawe that opposition by the presence 
of such a force as would leave it hopeless. An energetic 
show of an ability, as well as determination, to have the treaty 
executed, would no doubt have averted those first audacious 
blows of the anti-migrating party, whose success at once turned 
the great body of the tribes, tll then vacillating between 
their wishes and their fears, en masse against a fulfilment of 
the treaty. As soon as the return of the delegation aroused 
indignation at the supposed barter of the Seminole interests 
for an inadequate compensation, or in a mode not only unpro- 
vided for by the treaty, but against its express stipulations, a 
constabulary band was organized, with the famous Oceola at 
its head, for the avowed purpose of inflicting summary and 
condign punishment on any Indian, who should, by word or 
deed, encourage, or consent to, emigration. The inflexible 
spirit which animated this band was soon proved in blood. 
Charley Emathla, a conspicuous chief, and one of the delega- 
tion, who had returned with a resolution to promote the 
removal of his countrymen, either under a belief that it was 
inevitable, or that the change would ultimately be for their 
benefit, was openly shot down by this band like a mad dog. 
Though high in rank and consideration, the death of this 
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chief led to no retaliation. Such forbearance bespoke the 
overwhelming ascendency of the anti-emigrating party. An- 
other far more audacious demonstration of hostility to emi- 
gration, and to all who were concerned in promoting it, or 
appointed to conduct it, appeared in the slaughter of General 
Thompson, the United States’ Indian agent for these tribes, 
then stationed at Fort King. While walking in the very 
shadow of the fort, he was riddled by a volley of rifle-balls, 
which a covert party of Indians, said to have been headed by 
this same Oceola, concentrated upon him. ‘There were, 
at the same time, other victims of less note to the same 
daring spirit of hostility to emigration. 

These acts were sufficiently significant of the aspect which 
affairs had assumed in that quarter, and afforded the most 
unequivocal proof that nothing but the strong arm of power 
could enforce the treaty ; that persuasion was unavailing ; 
that peaceful submission was at an end. Was this power 
provided? Mr. Everett says it was not. General Clinch, 
who was the army officer then in command in florida, has 
said the same ; has publicly and in the most formal manner 
asserted, that his call for troops was but imperfectly answered, 
that the force with which he was furnished fell much short 
of his demands, and equally short of the urgent necessities 
of the case. We are well aware that the then Secretary of 
War has met this statement with a counterstatement, and we 
believe that there was an intention on the part of the War 
Department to meet, in the fullest manner, the wishes and 
views of the officer in command, and that the deficiency arose 
from a misapprehension of the strength of companies ordered 
to report to him. At the same time we have little doubt 
that the President, while he was willing that all required 
reinforcement of the Florida troops should be made, enter- 
tained an opinion of the tribes which were to emigrate, that 
almost excluded any apprehension of a serious and general 
resistance to the execution of the treaty. He had once, 
while commanding in the field, easily broken the power of a 
part of these very Indians ; and rating their numbers very 
low,* probably could not persuade himself that they medi- 


* Mr. Everett says; “ I have means of being assured, by the best au- 
thority, that the President rated the Seminole w arriors at not exceeding 
400. The then Secretary of War rated them at 750.”’ 
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tated, or had the ability to oppose, such a resistance. His 
Secretary of War made larger calculations of their strength, 
but may easily be supposed to have had great deference for 
the opinions of one who spoke from experience and some- 
thing like actual knowledge ; and he shaped all his measures 
accordingly. 

In December, 1835, the force, whatever it was, had other 
employment than that of supervising an emigrating party. It 
was met bravely in the field by this party, as an undisguised 
and an uncompromising enemy. One detachment of troops 
was utterly destroyed, the only man that escaped to tell the 
incidents of the fearful tale, having been left on the ground 
so severely wounded that he was thought to be dead. 
This massacre of the force under Major Dade had well 
nigh been as complete as if the detachment had sunk in a 
foundered ship at sea. 

The other column, far- more formidable as to numbers, 
was almost simultaneously met in its march. ‘The contest 
was a severe and bloody one, before the Indians were driven 
from the field ; but the column did not pursue its route, though 
the fate of the Dade detachment had not then been heard of. 
This retrograde course was prudent and almost inevitable. 
But the Indians could construe it only as a surrender of the 
field, at least for the time, to them. 

From the foregoing brief statement, it will appear, we 
think, that Mr. Everett is borne out both in his remark, that 
‘¢the first error was in originating the war,” and also in the 
consequent inference, that a more prudent course with respect 
to the treaty, or a more energetic course with respect to the 
execution of it, would probably have averted this calamity. 
These miserable offsets from tribes which occupied higher 
latitudes, had left homes to which they had an unquestionable 
right, and had gone down to the peninsula of Florida as to a 
retreat which would seem to invite no molestation. Its half 
deluged plains, deep morasses, and almost tnaccessible forests, 
appeared to offer a home or a shelter only for beasts, or for 
men little elevated above beasts as to wants ; and, when they 
were urged to quit this refuge, and transfer themselves, for 
our convenience, more than for their benefit, it became at 
least our bounden duty to remove them in a spirit of forbear- 
ance towards their intractability, and even their hostile tem- 
perament. Strength and gain were on one side ; weakness 
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and loss on the other. Such relations inculcated lenity and 
patience in the powerful, the benefited party. An inflexible 
exaction of submission to terms which the Indians protested 
were neither expressed nor implied by the treaty as they as- 
sented to it, and an impatient requirement that the specific 
work of three years should be consummated in one, showed 
no leaning towards either of these benignant qualities. The 
Seminoles believed they were outraged and contemned, and 
turned upon their oppressors with a fury, that has raised a 
cry of horror through the land for years. Their fatal success 
has proved that the weak may sometimes be so strengthened 
by accident or circumstances, as to be able to do enormous 
harm ; that no nation or tribe, however insignificant, should 
be unnecessarily provoked to hostility, lest a power of ven- 
geance be imparted to them beyond all foresight or calculation. 
The servile war in Rome, and the Maroon war in Jamaica, 
are examples, which show that contests may be begun in 
scorn or heedlessness, which run through years of disappoint- 
ment and humiliation, draining the treasure, and wasting the 
life-blood, of a great nation. 

The ‘‘ second error”’ pointed out by Mr. Everett, namely, 
that of enforcing the treaty at the point of the bayonet, in- 
stead of attempting further negotiation, or compromise, or 
explanation, has been amply manifested by the course of 
events, though it may not have been very obvious at the time 
when, the Senate having ratified the treaty, the President, as 
we have before suggested, may have felt himself constrained, 
by the obligations of his situation, to fulfil it to the utmost of 
his power. A strict fulfilment of all its stipulations being im- 
practicable, it became a serious question how embarrassments 
arising out of such circumstances could best be avoided. 
T'wo years of the time embraced by the treaty, during which 
important stipulations were to have been completed, ‘had al- 
ready elapsed. Mr. Everett appears to incline to an opinion, 
that the incongruity springing from this lapse of time vacated 
the instrument. But the Senate, with this incongruity half 
matured, and still maturing even while under its own protract- 
ed examination, ratified the treaty with all these imperfections 
on its head. And in so doing it is understood that the ma- 
jority acted, not only with the full concurrence, but at the 
earnest instance, so far as it could be manifested, of the 
President. The removal of these Indians in common with 
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all other Indians, beyond the Mississippi, was a favorite measure 
of the President, who may have considered that no opportu- 
nity to secure its fulfilment should be permitted to escape. 
He knew the difficulties which beset all negotiations with 
them ; how reluctantly they made up their minds to any 
measure which gave such a new shape to their destiny ; and 
that a reference to them of any subject involving this most 
unpopular change, with a view to a readjustment, carried 
almost certain defeat with it. Whether this unpromising as- 
pect of such a course furnished a sufficient reason for avoid- 
ing it, few will probably be at a loss to determine. Justice 
must be done, whoever and whatever may suffer. But it 
would seem that ratification or rejection were not the alterna- 
tive. A conditional ratification might have secured all the 
advantages of the treaty, without imposing upon the execu- 
tive a seeming obligation to seize them at the imminent hazard 
of war. Such conditions could probably have been annexed 
by the Senate, as, with patience and management, might have 
averted all this hazard. ‘he course of the Senate, how- 
ever, most unfortunately, was not so prudent. ‘That as little 
prudence regulated the measures of the President, when thus 
left with a most difficult and impracticable law to execute, 
has been fully attested by events. 

If the opinion of the Attorney-general had prevailed, and 
the Indians had been allowed the stipulated three years for 
their emigration, it is not improbable that they would have 
submitted, provided the indulgence had been made known 
before any blows were struck, and provided, also, that a 
proper force had been present to compel, if necessary, such 
submission. But the double error of the Senate and the 
executive converted a treaty, that was intended to secure 
peaceful blessings to the red and the white man, into a bloody 
scourge of both. 

The ‘third error”? which Mr. Everett imputes to the 
President is, that he underrated the force of the Indians, and 
the obstacles which were to be overcome in any hostile op- 
erations against them. We have already stated the computa- 
tions, in the first respect, of the President and of his Secre- 
tary of War. ‘Time has proved both of them to be very 
wide of the truth. Whether they had any certain sources of 
information is not distinctly known. The duties of the Sec- 
retary of War led to a partial examination of the numbers 
VOL. Liv. —NoO. 114. 2 
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of these Indians at times when presents were issued, and when 
other purposes connected with the administration of Indian 
affairs required it. ‘There was an Indian Agent in the coun- 
try, who was in constant communication with these tribes, and 
whose duty it was to become acquainted, as far as practicable, 
with their numbers. His reports were, of course, at Washing- 
ton. Moreover, the treaty which had lately been made with 
them, had necessarily called for as accurate a census as could 
be obtained. These were the data on which the President 
and the Secretary of War must have based their calculations, 
as they were the best, and probably the only, information within 
their reach. How they could have arrived at such different 
conclusions, varying almost one hundred per cent., is indeed 
a matter of wonder ; still, we cannot suppose that they had 
any separate or distinct knowledge of the subject. ‘There 
may have been a strong bias on the part of the President 
towards the opinion, that the hostility about to be provoked 
was insignificant in its character, and not to be regarded in its 
consequences. ‘I'he Secretary of War, however, could have 
no motive to deceive himself, and must have considered the 
estimate he arrived at as correct as circumstances would ad- 
mit. Whether the force sent into Florida was proportioned 
to the President’s or to the Secretary of War’s estimate, can 
be determined, so far as we know, only by inference, which 
would incline to the former, that amount having been better 
adapted to overawe four hundred, than seven hundred and 
fifty, warriors. For the latter purpose, it was obviously de- 
ficient ; while it could hardly be supposed to secure the sub- 
mission of even the less number. In Florida affairs, the 
President’s opinion undoubtedly always prevailed. He had 
had much experience with the southern Indians, and was 
authorized to believe that he knew sufficiently well those 
who were at the extreme South. It is not, therefore, dero- 
gating from the official independence of the Secretary of 
War, to suppose that in this affair he acted in entire subordi- 
nation to the opinions of the executive. This ‘ error,”’ 
therefore, of underrating the Florida Indians may safely be 
ascribed to the executive. It was a great one, and neces- 
sarily aggravated the evil consequences of the second false 
step, namely, that of enforcing the treaty at the point of the 
bayonet. 

Of the ‘‘fourth error’’ specified by Mr. Everett, we 
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cannot treat at much length, consistently with such an ex- 
amination as we propose, of the document named second 
at the head of this article. It would open a wide page of 
history, and lead to investigations and comparisons which 
would at once overflow our narrow bounds. ‘There is no 
doubt that the whole course of government in respect to the 
Florida war has been governed by ‘‘ a feverish impatience of 
instant success.”? Mr, Everett’s bare enumeration of the 
many generals, who have successively been in command, is a 
satire upon the administrations which have tbus shifted respon- 
sibility from shoulder to shoulder, and made command there 
as deciduous as the leaves of the forest. ‘here seemed to 
be little or no appreciation of the novel and embarrassing 
impediments that beset the troops at almost every step. 
Ample means were provided, it is true, after the first cam- 
paign, but they were expected to insure immediate success. 
Disappointment could see in failure nothing but inability on 
the part of those who commanded. Change was to supply 
all defects, cure all evils, and a flourish of new hopes intro- 
duced each new actor upon the scene. 

This Florida war has been singular, if not unprecedented, 
in one important respect. The diminution of the enemy has 
only served to render him the more unconquerable. During 
the first campa'gns, when he had confidence in his strength, 
he was not only willing to meet our forces, but often sought 
an encounter. ‘This has not been the case within the last 
two or three years. His operations have latterly been alto- 
gether of a wily, stealthy, disconnected character. He has 
been broken up into fragments, and sought only such advan- 
tages as such a condition of his strength brought within his 
reach. ‘This has been the result, in part, of a large reduc- 
tion in his numbers, arising from captures, deaths, and sur- 
renders, but more, perhaps, from the withdrawing of the prin- 
cipal chiefs, who were mostly sent off to Arkansas in 1838, 
and left their power to fall into numerous hands, as ambition, 
talent, or hereditary claims, might succeed in the scramble. 
There has been probably little inclination in these subordi- 
nates, thus thrown by accident into the enjoyment of inde- 
pendent rule, to form junctions which would more or less 
restrain or curtail it. ‘The Indians have, therefore, during 
the period referred to, been divided into comparatively small 
bands, which have confined their movements to the dense 
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hummocks, waylaying the few and the unguarded, or seeking 
isolated families, where resistance was likely to be slight, and 
women and children the only prey. ‘They have been nearly 
invisible and intangible to our troops, which have notice of 
their covert marches only by the murders committed, the 
perpetrators being far away, and their trace soon lost in 
waters, or dark morasses, rendering all pursuit nearly blind 
and hopeless. No calculations can be made of the Jength of 
time that these small bands often patiently await, in some 
secure lurking-place, an unwary traveller, on whom they may 
wreak their sanguinary purpose, nor of the persevering watch 
with which they beset a habitation, until a negligent moment 
throws the unarmed or the weak into their power. And life 
has invariably been taken, or supposed by them to have been 
taken, in all these chance advantages. ‘I'he Indians, in this 
war, have spared neither sex nor age. ‘There has not been 
an instance, so far as we have heard, of relenting, or of mercy. 
It has been unsparing massacre from first to last. 

The public has at length been convinced, that, if this war 
is to be carried on at all, it requires that the stern law of 
retaliation be applied. Humanity shudders at the idea of 
excluding a people from the pale of civilized warfare. But 
there are cases when mercy itself pleads for justice. ‘The 
Indians have not made a white captive in this contest. All 
who have fallen into their hands have been sacrificed, while 
no apprehension has been felt, under the forbearance of the 
whites, that blood would be exacted for blood. ‘The events 
of 1841 have in part dispelled this illusion. And we may 
not be charged with making an unwarrantable assertion, when 
we say, that subsequent successes as to emigration have been 
due in a great degree to these retributive severities. It is true, 
we waged war with the Indians, knowing their unmitigated 
cruelty. This is something in their favor, — especially if the 
provocation were not on their side, —and enough to justify 
them in acting up to the horrible rigor of the rule, but not 
enough to oblige their antagonists to abstain from all retaliation. 
A civilized nation has a character to sustain, and becomes vin- 
dictive only after long suffering and much forbearance. But 
there are motives which overrule this reluctance. ‘I'he peo- 
ple of Florida have now for several years had their hearths 
drenched with the blood of women and children, who were 
seated around them, far from the din of war, in supposed 
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peace and security. ‘These savage parties have spread such 
atrocities far and wide. ‘The nation became bound, there- 
fore, to adopt all means, not inconsistent with the customs of 
its enemy, to repress them ; and even, if it were necessary, 
to resort to the full measure of retaliation. Still, this has not 
been done, as yet, in Florida. The only instances, as far as 
we know, where this summary justice has been inflicted, 
were of those who were identified as perpetrators of recent 
murders. 

Mr. Everett disclaimed the purpose of offering a criti- 
cism upon the campaigns, or those who conducted them, 
in Florida. We do not propose to do that which he 
declined attempting. An entire article would scarcely suf- 
fice for even a cursory view of such an extended and mul- 
tifarious subject. Moreover, the period has not yet arrived 
for such an undertaking. It is, however, full time to glance 
at some of the difficulties which have stood in the way 
of success in all these campaigns. ‘The public, for years, 
has been accustomed to regard Florida as a portion of the 
country which had no strong peculiarities of climate, topogra- 
phy, or vegetable production ; and to suppose that operations 
of war could be carried on there in the usual manner, pro- 
vided the usual skill and energy were applied to the manage- 
ment of them. Such an erroneous judgment was excusable 
in the outset, as our military men shared in the common ig- 
norance in this respect. But it ought long since to have 
been understood, that the troops encountered, in their Florida 
operations, impediments which nowhere else existed in the 
United States. When our regiments began their march in 
1836 through different portions of the peninsula, they at once 
plunged into a terra incognita, and groped their way to the 
designated points with constant embarrassments, that were as 
unexpected as they were perplexing. ‘The surface of Flori- 
da is generally divided between hummock land and _ pine 
barrens. ‘The former is for the most part wet, while the 
latter are dry, though, from their levelness, liable to be sub- 
merged after abundant rains. ‘lhe growth of vegetation in 
the wet hummocks is very luxuriant, and forms a close and 
tangled mass which is penetrated with much difficulty. These 
hummocks are sometimes like islands in the midst of the 
barrens, having been formed by basin-shaped depressions of 
the surface, which collect the rain-waters, and hold them a 
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sufficient length of time to produce a luxuriant growth of trees, 
vines, and shrubs, that scarcely show themselves where the 
pines prevail. But they more often follow the water-courses, 
and spread out from nearly every stream in Florida. ‘The 
pine barrens, however, the main portion of the peninsula, 
are the general rule, while the hummocks are only exceptions. 
The barrens are moved over by troops with comparative fa- 
cility, but, being everywhere intersected by spurs of hum- 
mocks, or by the hummocks themselves, no march of many 
hours can be made in any section of the territory, that does 
not encounter impediments which obstruct, delay, or, per- 
haps, entirely turn it aside. Besides, in the more southern 
portions of the peninsula, there are cypress swamps, the most 
impracticable of all the embarrassments that beset military 
operations in Florida. The cypress has a base that spreads 
like a trumpet’s mouth, and, though the trees may stand many 
feet apart, they almost crowd at the surface of the earth ; 
while nearly every interstice is filled up by ‘‘ cypress knees,”’ 
which are sharp, slender, and short cones, seemingly set 
there like artificial obstructions to a march. ‘These swamps 
are moreover mostly inundated, as their name bespeaks. In 
this enumeration of difficulties, we must not forget the 
‘6 saw-arass ’’ and ‘* saw-palmetto,”’ both of which have ser- 
rated edges, made harsh and unyielding by the mineral sub- 
stance they take up in their growth, which tear the clothes, 
and lacerate the legs and feet of the soldiers moving through 
them, to a degree that can scarcely be comprehended by those 
who have not seen or felt their effects. ‘The trace of a 
column through these lets and hinderances has often been 
marked by blood and the tatters of clothing. 

The copious rains in Florida, — realizing the seeming ex- 
aggeration of Shakspeare, who says of a shower, ‘it could 
not choose but fall by pailsful,””»— are also a cause of ex- 
treme embarrassment to military operations. Falling in such 
quantities upon any description of country, they would pro- 
duce great inconvenience ; but these inconveniences are in- 
calculably multiplied by the singular flatness of the land 1 
Florida. ‘The very slight undulation of its general wn: Te 
is not sufficient to give them any defined direction for many 
days. ‘They accumulate often to such a degree as to leave 
none but the more elevated portions of the barrens or plains, 
such as the knolls, above their level. Marches have some- 
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times been made for the principal part of a day through these 
shallow seas, with only a faint hope of finding dry ground 
of suitable extent for an encampment. Small streams are 
swelled to an unfordable depth, and the larger ones over- 
flow their banks, appearing to have no channel, and becoming 
unapproachable. Almost every creek in Florida, even those 
which, according to the maps, would appear, from their short 
courses, mere brooks, are of an unfordable depth. The St. 
Johns itself, with its ample breadth, is not deeper or more 
navigable than (were it not for fallen trees and sunken logs) 
many of its smallest tributaries, which, with their scarp-like 
banks, uniform depth, and narrow channels, have much of 
the character of canals, excepting in their ever tortuous 
windings. 

The foregoing presents but an imperfect sketch of the 
impediments which every body of troops has to encounter, 
and, if possible, overcome, while moving on land in F]orida. 
The St. Johns is a noble estuary, opening the Peninsula for 
some two hundred miles to steamboats, and thus far bisecting 
it, as it were, for operations. But, since 1838, these opera- 
tions have been necessarily carried very wide from this river. 
They have branched into the interior in every direction, and 
called for means of land transportation in proportion. Our 
stockade forts have dotted over the whole surface of the 
peninsula, and the roads, cut out with much labor by the 
troops, to make these stations accessible to supplies, would, 
if they were all laid down on a map, cover the area like a 
net-work. Within the present year, the everglades, which 
occupy a vast space of the southern portion of Florida, and 
were deemed inaccessible to all but the initiated savages, 
have been penetrated, and passed through in two or three di- 
rections. Such enterprise was not anticipated by those who 
habitually kept themselves within these formidable and unex- 
plored morasses. Fixed on small islands in the midst of 
them, approachable only by ways of labyrinthian tortuosity 
and blindness, they expected no such bold intruders, and 
were consequently surprised and captured in numbers seldom 
equalled in this wary war, where surprises and captures have 
been so rare. ‘This achievement has done much to convince 
the Indians that they have no fastnesses which are secure 
from our attacks. ‘The everglade expeditions contributed 
much to promote the emigration which followed, and, had they 
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been permitted to continue, that emigration would probably 
have been far more extensive. 

During the few first years of the war, the tribes were 
known to occupy certain locations, where they were accus- 
tomed to plant their corn, and have something like fixed hab- 
itations. These were easily found, as the operations of the 
war spread out, and were successively destroyed. But, after 
the tribes became broken up, and the bands were multiplied, 
though small in force, the planting grounds, and habitual re- 
sorts of the women and children, were removed to other, far 
more sequestered spots, surrounded by dense hummocks and 
wide-spreading waters, which seemed to baffle all attempts at 
discovery. In more recent seasons, when our troops had 
acquired habits that enabled them to assimilate their opera- 
tions to those of the Indians, and where competent guides had 
been arrested from the enemy, and compelled, under peine 
forte et dure, to play an Ariadne’s part, these retreats have 
been explored, and made familiar to our troops, until the 
Indians have found that they have no escape from our ac- 
tivity and perseverance. 

It is surprising to notice with what tact they have selected 
these lurking-places, so well calculated to fulfil their purpose ; 
so well adapted, upon military principles, by making the ar- 
rangements of nature supply the place of art, to give them 
security. And certainly none but an eye familiar with signs 
that speak alone to an experienced observation, could have 
guided our scouts through such a maze of forest, marsh, and 
water, as surrounded them. No accident or blunder could have 
led troops to penetrate such pathless hummocks, to wade 
through such broad morasses, ever on a zigzag route that seem- 
ed constantly abandoning its probable object, to stumble at last 
upon a few acres of dry earth, where a remnant of wretches 
had sequestered themselves under a flattering hope, that seed 
time and harvest might there be permitted to follow each other 
in unmolested succession. It would be vain to attempt a 
detail of the annoyances, fatigues, and wants, of these stealthy 
marches, which often run through a series of days and nights, 
frequently at the mercy of an unwilling guide, who might at 
any moment propose to offer himself, by false leading, as 
a sacrifice for the benefit of his tribe ; marches, endured in 
all patience, and even in cheerfulness, under a faint expecta- 
tion, — made faint by repeated disappointments, — of per- 
forming something to weaken or discourage the enemy. 
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Mr. Everett mentions another ‘‘ error,’’? which he seems 
to regard as ‘of no small magnitude,” — ‘‘ the sanction of 
the violation of our flag, the white flag, no longer re- 
spected by the Indians.”? ‘There has no doubt been much 
misapprehension on this subject in the public mind, and much 
consequent disapprobation and condemnation, arising from a 
laudable sensitiveness as to national honor and faith, so inti- 
mately connected with the use of the ‘‘ white flag.” From 
Mr. Everett’s remark, that the Indians no longer respect it, 
the inference is, that they had before respected it. This is 
far from being the case. ‘The respect they have occasionally 
manifested for it has arisen from an accidental coincidence of 
such a feeling with their temporary wishes or designs, rather 
than from an habitual acknowledgment, on their part, of its 
inviolable character. Nor could such an acknowledgment be 
expected of a people, that does not admit any one of the 
merciful restraints of war. It would be a singular incongruity 
indeed, if those who spare neither wormen nor children, — who 
cut down the captive, and answer the pleadings for life with 
instant death, — were to consider the white flag as throwing a 
security around those who bear it. When messengers have 
been sent out to them, they have generally borne a white flag, 
but these messengers have been almost invariably, if not 
always, either Indians or negroes, who had little to fear, even 
without such a protection, except from malice or misappre- 
hension. A white man proceeding towards their camps 
under such circumstances would probably have forfeited his 
life by his confidence in their respect for the white flag. 

Mr. Everett does not impute this ‘‘ error’ so distinctly to 
the executive as in the other instances, and perhaps he meant 
that the censure should also fall on others, —on those whom 
he believed to have violated its character, as well as on the 
executive, who, by passiveness in the case, sanctioned that 
violation. It would undoubtedly have been the duty of the 
President to punish any violations of the national faith and 
honor by any officer. As he sanctioned, either directly or 
impliedly, the course that was taken, the inference must be, 
that he perceived no such violations. He looked upon the In- 
dians as having no alternative but emigration, and the contest as 
having been begun and carried on to compel them to emigrate ; 
and every Indian who fell into the power.of the officer in 
command in Florida, whether voluntarily or involuntarily, he 
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no doubt considered as becoming at once a subject for emi- 
gration. ‘The officer, this being so, had no option under 
the treaty, and under his instructions. All opportunities of 
fulfilling these he omitted at his peril. It was well known to 
those who served in Florida during the first years of the war, 
that the Indians habitually made use of the white flag for their 
convenience, or for sinister purposes, alone. ‘They made it 
a cover for spying out our ways, and for entering our camps 
and forts, having found that it secured their ingress and egress 
also. ‘This was a great gain on their part, and a great Joss 
on ours. It would doubtless have been proper in every com- 
manding officer, to have detained all who thus came in, pro- 
vided he had not reason to believe their going out again would 
be likely to promote the great object 1 in view, that is, the ex- 
ecution of the treaty. And it was probably because con- 
siderations of the latter kind prevailed in most cases, rather 
than because the flag was looked upon as a safeguard for 
coming and going at pleasure, that such detentions were not 
always made. 

In the two most conspicuous cases connected with this 
subject, the commanding officer was governed only by a sense 
of his obligations to the public, and the spirit of his instruc- 
tions. Sympathy for the celebrated Powell, or Oceola, natural- 
ly led the community to a harsh judgment in the case which 
first occurred ; though a recollection of his bloody act, in 
the instance of General Thompson, the agent, and Lieuten- 
ant Constantine Smith, might have awakened a very different 
feeling. But he was undoubtedly an extraordinary Indian, 
and entitled to high respect. The hardly less celebrated 
Coacoochee, or Wild-cat, was, we believe, the envoy who 
induced him to come within the power of the whites. ‘This 
envoy was at that time a seemingly sincere, and certainly a 
most active agent, to bring about a fulfilment of the treaty. 
He was trusted, and felt that he had an important and credita- 
ble part to perform. Most unfortunately, after he returned 
from his successful embassy to Powell, circumstances excited 
a strong doubt of his sincerity. His father having lately been 
captured, and being then in prison, and the party accompany- 
ing Powell being strong and well armed, it became prudent 
to withdraw the confidence that had been reposed in him, and 
to secure him with the other prisoners then in St. Augustine. 
It is altogether probable that Powell, in consenting to meet 
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the whites, supposed that the white flag, under which he ap- 
proached the designated place, would authorize him to go out 
again if he chose. Whether Coacoochee gave him any as- 
surances to that effect, we do not know. It is not probable 
that he was instructed to do so, as there was but one course 
to be pursued with the Indians, which led to emigration and 
nothing but emigration. Coacoochee himself then expected 
to emigrate, and no doubt wished others to do the same. 
He, therefore, probably brought Powell in, under an expec- 
tation that he would not go out again. It would seem that 
that chief came in with a double purpose. He had about 
eighty persons with him well armed, as about that number of 
loaded rifles were found secreted near the appointed place of 
conference. If a favorable opportunity should occur, per- 
haps he intended to effect the liberation of the prisoners re- 
cently made, or achieve any other daring act, suited to cir- 
cumstances and his ambitious character. But he was in ill 
health at the time, and apparently little fitted for the hazards 
of such designs. When he was surrounded, and informed 
that he was in captivity, he manifested neither surprise nor 
inclination to resist. ‘This arose from either a consciousness 
that, while he intended to overreach, he had been merely 
overreached, or from an expectation of such an event. Some 
weeks afterwards, when Coacoochee made his escape, Powell 
had the same way open to him, but he refused to avail himself 
of it. He evidently then had no desire to return to his com- 
rades in the field, and may have quitted them, when he came 
in, with the same feeling. At that period, when very exten- 
sive preparations were made for a new campaign, there was a 
general willingness among the Indians to give up, with a view 
to emigrate. Micanopy, the chief of the Florida Indians, 
and many of his adherents, came in upon the first overtures. 
It is likely that a general emigration would have been the 
result of Micanopy’s movements, had not Coacoochee, who 
had made his escape from prison, reached the famous Sam 
Jones in time to rekindle the spirit of war in the breast of 
that chief, who was most reluctantly yielding to the tide of 
submission, and was nothing loth to follow the more daring 
counsels of his new, indignant, and revengeful coadjutor. 
Micanopy had come in to emigrate. He did not intend 
to do so, of course, without his nation. But circumstances, 
over which neither he nor the officer in command had any 
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control, diminished the number expected to accompany him. 
All were disappointed. But could that furnish a justification 
for turning loose again this principal chief, and his many in- 
fluential subordinates who were with him, to renew the war, 
and cast away the chances of peace which were then in 
hand ? 

We have not space to give even the same brief considera- 
tion to the other instance no doubt alluded to by Mr. Everett, 
where several hundreds were made to emigrate from Jupiter 
Inlet, as we have given to the foregoing. No white flag was 
used in that instance to induce the Indians to come in. A 
negro was sent out, well known to them by long residence 
with them, who chose to raise a white flag, or something like 
it, as he approached them, lest they might fire upon him before 
being made acquainted with his peacetul errand. He invited 
them to come in. ‘They agreed to a conference, which re- 
sulted in their consent to come in, and await a message to the 
government, proposing something like that which General Ma- 
comb was subsequently authorized to grant, as a condition of 
cessation from all hostility. If these terms were not allowed, 
emigration was to follow. It is well recollected that govern- 
ment refused any indulgence, and the whole body was made 
to emigrate. 

In remarking upon this ‘‘ error,’? we are aware that we 
tread on controverted ground ; that we have taken a view of 
it which is not, or was not, in accordance with that of a gen- 
erous and sensitive public. But we believe that insufficient 
allowances have been made for the peculiarity of situation in 
which officers commanding in Florida have been placed. 
They have had a skilful, wily, vindictive foe to meet, without 
being able to regard him in all respects as an ordinary enemy, 
coming under the rules of ordinary warfare. ‘The end of the 
war was to remove the Indians, and no chances of effecting 
this purpose were to be lost. If the band which was with 
Powell, that which accompanied Micanopy, and the still 
larger band, which was sent off from Jupiter Inlet, had been 
permitted to reunite with their brethren, and thus to swell the 
amount of hostility by many hundreds of warriors, and many 
first-rate chiefs (the latter perhaps the greater acquisition), 
the war would have been even more desperate than it has 
been for some years past. ‘I'he public would then, perhaps, 
have found other and better grounds for censure, and have 
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condemned accordingly. If there has been any violation of 
national faith, or even individual unfairness, in these transac- 
tions, then condemnation should follow, let the consequences 
be what they may. But if, under circumstances of an extra- 
ordinary character, somewhat extraordinary powers have been 
exerted to fulfil the purposes of the war, the public should 
permit its generous, rather than its sensitive, feelings to pre- 
dominate. In all the cases alluded to, the Indians were 
treated with the utmost humanity and kindness, and denied 
nothing but the liberty of returning to the wastes of Florida. 
And all of them are now peacefully occupying their new 
homes beyond the Mississippi, instead of sharing in the 
harassed, hunted, and wretched life, which has inevitably 
been the lot of those they left behind. Whenever they have 
been heard from, it has been only to persuade these remnants 
to join them in that new home. 

But it is time we turned attention to another branch of our 
subject, — that which is suggested by the document named 
in the second place at the head of this article. We fear we 
have left hardly space for such a consideration of it as its 
magnitude and great notoriety would seem to demand. No 
question, connected with the administration of our government 
during the last few years, has been more frequently in the 
public mind, than the expenditures of the Florida war. And 
probably none has been less understood. Indeed, it is com- 
plicated to the last degree, and perhaps will never be fully and 
satisfactorily explained. ‘The document before us shows the 
extreme difficulty of obtaining an accurate and detailed exhibit 
of the expenses, which properly belong to the suppression of 
Indian hostilities. ‘Ihe resolution of the House of Repre- 
sentatives was certainly of ample scope enough. ‘T'o comply 
with it satisfactorily, or according to the letter, would have 
been an enormous work, even had the means been within 
reach ; but it appears from the letter of the Secretary of 
War, communicating the report of what was done, that the 
materials for such a statement do not exist. He says, ‘* The 
most accurate result that could be arrived at would probably 
be only an approximation to the true amount ; but to reach 
even such a result would require an examination of so minute, 
laborious, and extended a character, into so immense a mass 
of accounts, vouchers, returns, abstracts of issues, and other 
documents, as, under no circumstances, could have been 
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made within the time limited by the resolution ; nor could it 
be done for years, without a considerable accession of force,” 
&c. For these most obvious reasons, a report, under the 
resolution, ‘‘ showing distinctly the various items of the ex- 
penditure,”’ that is, ‘‘ the number of troops employed in that 
service, and the length of time employed, distinguishing the 
commanding officers from the privates and non-commissioned 
officers, and the amount of pay to the officers and to the non- 
commissioned officers and privates ; the amount paid for sub- 
sistence and transportation, and the items for such expenditure 
separately ; the other expenses under their appropriate heads, 
and the items of such expenditure,’’ was made only in part, 
and that a very small part. ‘The Third Auditor, on whom the 
brunt of the investigation would have fallen, did not make the 
attempt to report at all; as, he says, he could form no idea 
‘¢ of the magnitude of such a report, or the preliminary labor 
and time necessary to its compilation ;’’ but was ‘* fully satis- 
fied, however, from [his] own reflections on the subject, 
and the opinions of others conversant therewi-h, that, if all 
the clerks in the office, to the utter neglect of their other 
duties, could have been employed on the work from the time 
the resolution was received, it would have been beyond their 
ability to accomplish the same by the first or even the last 
day of the next session of Congress.” 

It is probable, that neither the Secretary nor the Auditor 
expressed half of what they believed to be the truth in the 
premises. We feel almost certain, that the whole force of 
the ‘Treasury, ‘‘ to the utter neglect of all other duties,” 
could not have achieved a literal compliance with the call in 
many years.* But the answer, although so immeasurably 
short of the call, furnishes enough for our purposes, and 
probably furnished enough for the purposes of Congress. 





* With this document probably on his table, the Honorable Mr. Levy, 
Delegate from Florida, at the late extra session, where he was a new 
member, offered a string of nine resolutions on the multifarious subject of 
Florida. The first resolution called for a report of “ all the sums expended 
in the execution of the treaty of ‘ Payne’s Landing,’”’ “ specifying tie 
several items.”’ He might have said the several thousand, or several hun- 
dred thousand, items. He takes up the first link in this endless chain of 
expenditure ; and, if the House pass the resolution hereafter, the Depart- 
ment will again have a task before them as difficult and as indefinite as the 
Florida war itself. ‘The new members are apt to require every thing as new 
as themselves. They cannot look back through old dusty and musty files. 
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Little seems to have been done with the document, ex- 
cept to enable members to remark, as Mr. Everett did, 
that the ‘* expenditure”? came up to ‘‘ twenty millions.’ 
This amount, however, is far from being inferred from the 
report in question. ‘The aggregate given by that would 
fall very considerably short of so large a sum. The appro- 
priations which had been made for these purposes may have 
been in view, as they furnished sufficient data by which to 
determine the probable expenditure ; not a doubt existing 
but that all such appropriations had been expended. ‘The 
precise amount of these appropriations we have not at hand 
the means of ascertaining ; but it is a matter of notoriety that 
they have come up to the full amount set forth by Mr. 
Everett. Of this fact there is no question. But there is a 
question, whether all these expenditures have been made on 
account of ‘* the Florida War,’”? as Mr. Everett stated, and 
as almost all others have stated, who have had occasion to 
dwell on this topic. 

It may not, at first view, be deemed a matter of any 
moment, whether these many millions have been swallowed 
up in our endeavours to make the Florida Indians emigrate, 
according to Colonel Gadsden’s treaty, or whether they were 
applied to other somewhat kindred objects. A little reflec- 
tion, however, will convince one that the credit of the nation 
is deeply concerned in a proper discrimination as to this sub- 


ject. ‘There is not a doubt, but that the attempted expulsion 


of the miserable remnants of tribes who have made the penin- 
sula of Florida their home, has cost us a sum that is most 
glaringly disproportioned to the weakness of these remnants, 
and that the nation will have its full measure of obloquy to 
bear, even when the strict truth alone shall govern public 
Opinion ; but this measure will be much diminished by a 
proper understanding of the facts. The Secretary of War, 
in communicating this Report, says ; 


‘* The appropriations for the expenses of the Florida war, 
the war with the Creek Indians, and for those incident to the 
military operations that took place for the purpose of prevent- 
ing hostilities on the part of the Cherokee Indians, from about 
the middle of the year 1836, till they were finally removed, in 
the latter part of 1838, were all under the same general head. 
From the scarcity of supplies in the different sections of the 
country in which the military operations were in progress, and 
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the greatly enhanced prices, in consequence of the increased 
demand, it became necessary, and was much more economical, 
to purchase a very large proportion at a distance from the 
scene of operations. The supplies purchased by the officers 
employed on this duty were frequently distributed among two, 

and sometimes all three, of the different sections of military 
operations, at the same time ; ; and those which had been spe- 
cially purchased for one section, or which had been assigned 
to it from the general purchases, were sometimes sent from it 
to another by the commanding generals, either because not 
needed, or in consequence of some pressing exigency of the 
service. These purchases were all paid for from the same 
general appropriation, and no distinction. was made by the 
officers, in their accounts, so as to designate the particular 
service to which the supplies were assigned. There is nothing 
to show, with any thing like accuracy, the quantity applied to 
each ; no accounts were kept of what was assigned to each, 
or of the quantities afterwards transferred from one to the 
other. The duty of the Department ceased with the taking of 
all the necessary measures for procuring the requisite quanti- 
ties of the various kinds of supplies, of the best qualities, and 
at the lowest prices, and with observing all possible precaution 
to preserve them from misapplication, waste, or damage, and 
for their being distributed to the troops in the authorized quan- 
tities ; hence, of a large portion of the expenditures under the 
general head of ‘‘ preventing and suppressing Indian hostili- 
ties,” it is believed to be impossible to designate what part of 
them should be charged to the operations in Florida. The 
most accurate result that could be arrived ai, vould probably 
be only an approximation to the true amount ; but to reach 
even such a result, would require an examination of so minute, 
laborious, and extended a character, into so immense a mass 
of accounts, vouchers, returns, abstracts of issues, and other 
documents, as, under no circumstances, could have been 
made within the time limited by the resolution ; nor could it 
be done for years, without a considerable accession of force ; 
for the whole time and labor of that now at the disposal of 
those bureaus of the Department, by which the investigations 
would have principally to be made, are required to keep up the 
important and indispensable current business constantly press- 
ing upon them.”’ 


The first part of this extract shows the very involved state 
of the case. ‘These ‘‘ twenty millions ’’ have been spread 
over a very wide ground, — over many degrees of latitude 
and longitude, with which Florida has little or nothing to do. 
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Creek wars, and Cherokee wars, come in for their share, 
and a very large share too. ‘The Creeks were a large nation 
compared with the Seminoles, or Florida Indians. ‘They 
probably numbered as many thousands as the Seminoles did 
hundreds, and the amount of force brought out against the 
former under General Scott and General Jesup may have 
been in proportion. Georgia, Alabama, and ‘T'ennessee 
came forth as if a crusade were on foot. ‘Their militia 
flooded the field, and its services have all been paid for out 
of these ‘* twenty millions.” 

It was the same with the Cherokees. ‘They, too, were a 
strong nation, — probably as strong as the Creeks. It was 
not open hostilities with them, for they never lifted the toma- 
hawk, nor withstood emigration ‘‘ to the knife.” Remon- 
strance, protestation, and reluctance in every form but that 
of hostile resistance, evinced their unwillingness to go, and 
something like determination to stay. In this case, the 
government, taught by experience, resolved that prevention 
should anticipate the necessity of cure, and sent a force into 
the Cherokee country, that seemed to fill all its hills and 
valleys with the sounds of warlike readiness. Again were 
Georgia, Alabama, and ‘l'ennessee on the ground. ‘‘ ‘To 
your tents’? was the cry in all the borders, and it was an- 
swered by as many thousands as had closed around the 
Creeks. Fortunately, more pacific councils prevailed among 
the Indians in the one case than in the other. ‘The Chero- 
kees at last emigrated in peace, though not without costing 
the United States a vast sum. Feeding and paying these 
crowds of militia, through many months, was at a heavy cost, 
all of which has heretofore, in common parlance, been set 
down to the “ Florida War.” 

The Quartermaster-general has appended to his report, 
in the document we are now reviewing, a statement which 
shows, in a sufficiently plain manner, the influence this union 
of wars had in augmenting appropriations, and how much 
cheaper the Seminoles were managed single-handed, than 
when conjoined with their more numerous brethren, the 
Creeks and Cherokees. For instance, he states, that the ap- 
propriation, on account of the quartermaster’s department in 
1836, ‘* for the Seminole, Creek, and Cherokee wars,’’ was 
$ 1,680,470-28 ; in 1837, for the same triple purpose, 
$ 3,362,306°46 ; in 1838, for the Seminole and Cherokee 
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wars, $3,967,774:04 ; in 1839, when the Seminoles alone 
remained, $1,455,998°81 ; and in 1840, for the same single 
purpose, $1,107,927°63. ‘This statement enables us to 
form a pretty satisfactory idea of the proportion of this 
amount which the Seminole or ‘* Florida’? war could 
rightly be made to bear. It would not seem out of the way 
to assign to the Creeks and to the Cherokees, who were 
thousands, while the Seminoles were only hundreds, one third 
part each of the expenditures for the three years 1836, 
1837, and 1838, during which we were at a constant cost of 
treasure, if not also of blood, on their account. Under this 
rule, so favorable to the larger nations, out of the nine mil- 
lions and upwards which were expended in that time by 
the quatermaster’s department on account of ‘* preventing 
and suppressing hostilities?’ with these three nations, rather 
more than six millions would be assignable to the Creek and 
Cherokee wars, and must be deducted from the ‘‘ Florida 
war.” 

If it be asked, why we should thus endeavour to establish 
this discrimination, we answer, for the credit of the nation. 
If these six millions, which we assign to the Creek and 
Cherokee wars, were really expended on those accounts, 
there was something like an adequate occasion. When it be- 
came settled that those large and formidable tribes were to be 
removed, a most important object was to be attained, an 
object requiring much management and preparation, and in- 
volving much hazard. ‘The hazard with respect to the Creeks 
was soon unequivocal. They opposed force to force, and 
a most serious, prolonged, and onerous war, in which the 
millions actually spent might have been doubled many times, 
was prevented only by an energetic and prompt application 
of the abundant levies which the contiguous States, as we 
have before remarked, threw into the field. ‘There were 
thousands of Creeks transferred, as captives, from the Jand 
to which they so tenaciously clung, to remote regions, that 
wore to them, at that time, a most repulsive aspect. Nothing 
but the dark clouds of menace that lowered over them on 
every side, induced them thus early to give up the contest. 
We do not count the cost which produced this result as 
having been disproportioned to the object in view, and this 
expenditure may therefore be regarded as having been pru- 
dently and properly applied. In these remarks, of course, 
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we are not expressing any opinion as to the policy which led 
to these removals. With that we have now nothing to do. 

The same observations are mainly applicable to the Chero- 
kee difficulty, — for it did not become a war. This calamity, 
however, was averted only by much wisdom and forbearance, 
joined to every proper precaution as to means of enforcement 
in case of necessity. This tribe was in many respects even 
more formidable than the Creek tribe. It was more civilized, 
and consequently more capable, in case of war, of using its 
numbers to advantage. Fortunately, a more prudent policy 
prevailed, —a policy which was the joint result of an en- 
lightened, benevolent, and conciliating conduct on the part 
of the officers, who acted in the affair as agents of the United 
States, and on the part of those who governed the Chero- 
kees, of tempered feelings, allowing the full exercise of discre- 
tion and judgment, where both were so likely to be over- 
powered by a thousand unpropitious recollections. In the last 
season of the negotiation, when the tribes were to go forth from 
their beautiful hills and valleys and streams (and truly beauti- 
ful they are), there was scarcely a day, or an hour, in which 
some unlucky step, some imprudent manifestation, on either 
side, might not have filled all those scenes with war in its 
worst forms. ‘There was one man, the intelligent and shrewd 
chief of the Cherokees, who could at any moment have pro- 
duced such a change ; but he was led to use his unbounded 
influence for good, rather than for evil, to his nation, by 
faithful and eloquent representations, on the part of the officer 
in command, of the stern and inflexible necessity which left 
that nation no alternative but to emigrate. ‘The millions, 
therefore, which were expended in producing this happy 
result, were well applied. ‘The fruit had all the value of the 
price paid for it. Indeed, had this price been seven times 
seven, — we had almost said seventy times seven, — greater 
than it proved to be, better had it been paid, than that the 
land, in such a cause, should have been dyed with Cherokee 
blood, mingled with our own. 

But we turn again to the Florida war in its singleness, 
separated from these two other wars, whose heavy expendi- 
tures have thus far, in public opinion, been regarded only as 
Florida expenditures. With this discrimination, however, 
enough will remain to overburden with its weight the real 
Florida war. The public has not often been led to look into 
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the variety of means that has been used in this war. In the 
Creek, and also in the Cherokee instance, there were ex- 
cellent reasons for resorting to the militia. ‘They were at 
hand, could easily be subsisted, and presented the only ex- 
pedient where such an amount of force was required. ‘The 
regular army could not furnish that force, nor even a respect- 
able proportion of it. But in Florida the case was different. 
This peninsula was remote from the settlements of contiguous 
States ; was peculiarly difficult of access ; and besides, all 
kinds of subsistence, whether for man or beast, were there 
to be had only by a resort to distant portions of the country. 
Florida was, therefore, the place for the regular army, and 
the regular army only, excepting, perhaps, volunteers from 
the peninsula itself, many of whom had been driven from 
their homes, and were destitute, and most of whom had an 
intimate knowledge of the territory, and could be employed 
usefully to the country and beneficially to themselves. 

Had the war been confined to these means, that is, to the 
regular army and the local militia, the sum of its cost would 
have scarcely been felt by the treasury, as there would have 
been little addition to the ordinary demand for military pur- 

oses. It is true, the numbers accumulated in the Territory 
would have been far less, but it is altogether probable that 
the amount of achievement would not have been less. This 
was not expected, because it was thought that success would 
be in proportion to numbers ; but such was not the result, 
nor was there just ground for expecting it. ‘I‘hese numbers 
were generally poured in without due regard to the subsist- 
ence they might meet at the scene of operations. Such was 
the case with the first band of gallant volunteers, amounting 
to a thousand or more, which precipitated itself into Florida 
from the Mississippi, at an imminent risk of being starved 
itself, and starving those whom it came to succour. 

War cannot generally be carried on in a hurry. If the 
personnel outstrip the matériel, there is not only no gain, but 
almost inevitably a severe loss. When it was found that the 
amount of troops sent into Florida at the outset had been 
insufficient, as it undoubtedly was, the evil was not to be 
remedied by running into the other extreme. The regular 
force there was very soon increased to a respectable amount, 
and with that, in the main, all operations should have been 
carried on. Such a body of troops, it is now evident, would 
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not have concluded the war according to the impatient wishes 
of the government. Neither did all those masses of militia 
or volunteers, which at different times were sent into Florida, 
effect the object. ‘The war, without these extraneous aids, 
would probably have been about where it is now, — at least 
no further from its beginning, and as near to its end. But 
the expense would have been immeasurably different. ‘The 
regular army would have cost no more in Florida than any- 
where else. It is paid, fed, and clothed, wherever it is. In 
these respects there would have been no augmentation on 
account of the ‘* Florida war.”’ 

But Congress, in an evil hour, authorized the President to 
call out volunteers to an amount not to exceed ten thousand. 
‘'he maximum was probably in the field, in different quarters, 
even before the public at large knew that the law had passed. 
So far as portions of this force were applied to the Creek or the 
Cherokee war, as we have before remarked, the service was 
beneficial. Here we should say the benefit stopped. From 
the document before us, we see that volunteers gallantly 
rushed into Florida from the District of Columbia, Pennsy!- 
vania, Louisiana, New York, Alabama, ‘Tennessee, Georgia, 
Missouri, and South Carolina. ‘The report of the adjutant- 
general of the army, which forms a part of the document, 
states that more than fourteen thousand of these citizen 
soldiers left their homes, between the years 1836 and 1840, 
but mostly in the years 1836, 1837, and 1838, and subjected 
themselves to all the perils and privations of the Florida war, 
a very few of them for a term of twelve, more of them for a 
term of three, and about one half of them for a term of six 
months. ‘They were all in the field long enough to convince 
them that a soldier’s life in F lorida had little of ‘* the pomp 
and circumstance of glorious war”? ; that their sufferings, in 
such a contest, redounded little to their own fame, or the 
benefit of their country ; that, however such campaigns might 
begin in hope, they were sure to end in disappointment. It 
is no derogation from the spirit and patriotism of these thou- 
sands of citizens, who thus, for a season, took to the tented 
field with a promptness and ardor that deserved better suc- 
cess, to entertain a belief that their services in the Florida 
war scarcely advanced it one step towards a termination. 
The inference from such a belief is, of course, that all the 
enormous expense which has attended these services, has 
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the variety of means that has been used in this war. In the 
Creek, and also in the Cherokee instance, there were ex- 
cellent reasons for resorting to the militia. ‘They were at 
hand, could easily be subsisted, and presented the only ex- 
pedient where such an amount of force was required. ‘The 
regular army could not furnish that force, nor even a respect- 
able proportion of it. But in Florida the case was different. 
This peninsula was remote from the settlements of contiguous 
States ; was peculiarly difficult of access ; and besides, all 
kinds of subsistence, whether for man or beast, were there 
to be had only by a resort to distant portions of the country. 
Florida was, therefore, the place for the regular army, and 
the regular army only, excepting, perhaps, volunteers from 
the peninsula itself, many of whom had been driven from 
their homes, and were destitute, and most of whom had an 
intimate knowledge of the territory, and could be employed 
usefully to the country and beneficially to themselves. 

Had the war been confined to these means, that is, to the 
regular army and the local militia, the sum of its cost would 
have scarcely been felt by the treasury, as there would have 
been little addition to the ordinary demand for military pur- 

oses. It is true, the numbers accumulated in the ‘Territory 
would have been far less, but it is altogether probable that 
the amount of achievement would not have been less. ‘This 
was not expected, because it was thought that success would 
be in proportion to numbers ; but such was not the result, 
nor was there just ground for expecting it. ‘I‘hese numbers 
were generally poured in without due regard to the subsist- 
ence they might meet at the scene of operations. Such was 
the case with the first band of gallant volunteers, amounting 
to a thousand or more, which precipitated itself into Florida 
from the Mississippi, at an imminent risk of being starved 
itself, and starving those whom it came to succour. 

War cannot generally be carried on in a hurry. If the 
personnel outstrip the matériel, there is not only no gain, but 
almost inevitably a severe loss. When it was found that the 
amount of troops sent into Florida at the outset had been 
insufficient, as it undoubtedly was, the evil was not to be 
remedied by running into the other extreme. ‘The regular 
force there was very soon increased to a respectable amount, 
and with that, in the main, all operations should have been 
carried on. Such a body of troops, it is now evident, would 
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not have concluded the war according to the impatient wishes 
of the government. Neither did all those masses of militia 
or volunteers, which at different times were sent into Florida, 
effect the object. ‘lhe war, without these extraneous aids, 
would probably have been about where it is now, — at least 
no further from its beginning, and as near to its end. But 
the expense would have been immeasurably different. ‘I'he 
regular army would have cost no more in Florida than any- 
where else. It is paid, fed, and clothed, wherever it is. In 
these respects there would have been no augmentation on 
account of the ‘* Florida war.”’ 

But Congress, in an evil hour, authorized the President to 
call out volunteers to an amount not to exceed ten thousand. 
‘The maximum was probably in the field, in different quarters, 
even before the public at large knew that the law had passed. 
So far as portions of this force were applied to the Creek or the 
Cherokee war, as we have before remarked, the service was 
beneficial. Here we should say the benefit stopped. From 
the document before us, we see that volunteers gallantly 
rushed into Florida from the District of Columbia, Pennsyl- 
vania, Louisiana, New York, Alabama, ‘Tennessee, Georgia, 
Missouri, and South Carolina. The report of the adjutant- 
general of the army, which forms a part of the document, 
states that more than fourteen thousand of these citizen 
soldiers left their homes, between the years 1836 and 1840, 
but mostly in the years 1836, 1837, and 1838, and subjected 
themselves to all the perils and privations of the Florida war, 
a very few of them for a term of twelve, more of them for a 
term of three, and about one half of them for a term of six 
months. ‘They were all in the field long enough to convince 
them that a soldier’s life in Florida had little of ‘* the pomp 
and circumstance of glorious war”? ; that their sufferings, in 
such a contest, redounded little to their own fame, or the 
benefit of their country ; that, however such campaigns might 
begin in hope, they were sure to end in disappointment. It 
is no derogation from the spirit and patriotism of these thou- 
sands of citizens, who thus, for a season, took to the tented 
field with a promptness and ardor that deserved better suc- 
cess, to entertain a belief that their services in the Florida 
war scarcely advanced it one step towards a termination. 
The inference from such a belief is, of course, that all the 
enormous expense which has attended these services, has- 
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been a mere waste of public money, which could have been 
saved, and should have been saved, to the nation. 

There is a regular system of supply for the regular army ; 
and its due wants, wherever it may be, are met with provi- 
dent care. ‘The same system is fitted to extend itself to 
militia whenever called into service, provided it come out 
according to such calls. But in this war, most of the move- 
ments have been so extemporaneous, that no provision could 
be beforehand with them. In all such cases, the economy 
and efficiency of such a system are exerted in vain, or 
rather all exertions are foreclosed. For instance, more 
than a thousand mounted volunteers collected in Georgia 
early in 1838, and came into Florida. The first informa- 
tion the General in command there had of this movement 
was communicated by a newspaper paragraph, and before 
scarcely a hurried step could be taken to meet the wants of 
such a column in a region where no dépéts were provided, 
and where there were few means of obtaining supplies from 
other parts, it was upon the ground of action. Under such 
circumstances, the utmost measure of courage and discipline, 
if it were there, could not have averted the necessity of an 
early retrograde movement, with little chance of leaving any 
services behind, as an equivalent for the enormous expense 
of such a sudden and unlooked for irruption. 

The southern portions of Georgia, and the northwestern 
portions of Florida, have often been led, by unexpected out- 
breaks of the enemy, to fly to the field. ‘I'hese parties were 
not always proportioned to the degree of danger, and may 
have frequently remained in arms after that danger had ceased. 
But, under such circumstances, it would be difficult to calcu- 
late the amount of the necessity, or the quantity of force 
required to repel, or guard against it, or the time proper to 
be under arms. Where a scattered community feels itself 
thus endangered, or is thus assailed, by a foe who masks his 
designs as well as his means of fulfilling them, strict limits 
cannot be set to the methods adopted for protection. But 
such latitude does not apply to other instances connected 
with the volunteers, who have shared in the Florida war. In 
most other instances they came out by authority, and the cost 
could well have been counted. It was with perfect delibera- 
tion, that more than eight hundred men were brought from 
Louisiana for only three months’ service ; a term, one third 
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of which, perhaps more, must necessarily have been con- 
sumed. in the movement to and from the scene of action. 
It were mere folly to expect any beneficial service from 
volunteers, whatever may have been their character, in two 
short months. More than two thousand men came from 
South Carolina, also, for a similar brief term of service. 
The march was sufficiently long to make it little more than a 
movement to’and fro. ‘Their gallantry was lost upon the 
road. Not so the expense, which was the same, as to their 
coming and going, as if they had remained years on the 
ground. About five hundred volunteers came down from 
Missouri for six months’ service. ‘This was a remote point, 
and the time allowed for action in the field was diminished in 
proportion. Not so the expense, which was augmented in 
proportion. Over two thousand came from ‘Tennessee, all 
mounted. ‘They were for six months ; but, as the march 
was long, and much entertainment for both man and horse 
was to be provided on the spur of the moment, a large out- 
lay, of course, preceded their entry on the scene of action. 
Nor did they return, after their short campaign, without a 
renewal of the same expense. 

Although no details are given of the expenditures con- 
nected with the movements, to and fro, of these various 
ephemeral corps of volunteers, in the document under re- 
view, — the Third Auditor, from whose office they would 
come, being unable to furnish any report, — yet it is easy for 
the most unreflecting to perceive, that the case exhibits a 
vast amount of cost, for which there was hardly an oppor- 
tunity, however eagerly it may have been sought, of making 
any return in services against the enemy. ‘The more than 
fourteen thousand citizen-soldiers, who, in the course of two 
or three years, came into Florida, in most instances neces- 
sarily spent something like a third, or half, of their term in 
marches, or movements only remotely bearing upon hostile 
operations. And these preliminary and subsequent marches 
and movements were, for the most part, by far the most ex- 
pensive portions of the service of these troops. It would 
not be difficult, with only a tithe of the labor which the 
document before us cost the various departments, to show 
what proportion of the millions in question has been ex- 
hausted on these mere externals of the war. 

Much has been said on the subject of expensive transporta- 
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tion connected with this war. It has inevitably been more 
than usually expensive in this respect. Florida had, and 
has, little or nothing within itself to promote the operations 
of war. Every thing has to be brought from a distance. 
Land transportation is provided with comparative economy 
for the settled operations of the interior. In this respect 
there has been no censure, as there has been no room for it. 
But, on the water, there is far greater difficulty, and the want 
of passable avenues into Florida has thrown nearly all kinds 
of transportation upon this element. ‘To provide for this 
extensive want, resort was, of course, had to the steamboats 
of the neighbouring States. These were numerous on both 
sides of the peninsula, but were, of course, all engaged in 
local and civil matters, and could not be induced to withdraw 
from such occupations, — occupations, for which they had 
been constructed, with which they were familiar, and which 
involved only ordinary risks, —to engage in distant, untried, 
and positively hazardous employments, without a compensa- 
tion proportioned to the change of circumstances. 

In a late session of Congress, a member, in the course of 
his speech, cited a long list of steamboats engaged in the 
Florida service, with the monthly compensation contracted 
to be paid to each. None of these instances exhibited any 
thing extraordinary. ‘The compensation was pretty uniform, 
and, no doubt, had been brought down to a fair standard by 
the demand and supply of the market. ‘These steamboats 
were, as we have before remarked, exposed to hazards of 
various kinds, and also to severe wear and tear. ‘There 
was, therefore, a reason for demanding an unusual com- 
pensation. But, taking all the instances here cited, and 
ascertaining the aggregate amount paid under them, we should 
account for but a smail proportion of the ‘‘ millions ”’ so often 
voted for this war. ‘There were a few conspicuous cases, 
on the Gulf side, of unprincipled advantage taken of the 
extreme necessities of government, where steamboat trans- 
portation was indispensable to immediate operations, and 
these cases have struck the public with wonder and disgust. 
But such occasional exhibitions of inordinate cupidity, though 
they may have filled, to overflowing, the pockets of a few 
individuals, drew out of the treasury only an inconsiderable 
fraction of these ‘‘ millions.”? ‘They served to point a moral 
and adorn a speech, but formed only a small item in this vast 
account of extravagance. 
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Before we draw our remarks to a close, we feel tempted 
to turn back for a moment to Mr. Everett’s passing observa- 
tion on the supposed interest that Florida has in the continu- 
ance of this war, arising from the rich gleanings she is sup- 
posed to gather from its ‘‘ profits.” ‘This observation is in 
accordance with the popular opinion. There are doubtless 
many adventurers collected in that ill-fated territory, the 
refuse of the regular army and of the volunteers, who, like 
birds of prey, are found ‘‘ wherever the carcass is.”? ‘These 
hang loosely upon the skirts of war, and would find their 
occupation gone, if the Indians were to emigrate. Such 
persons may occasionally aid the enemy, and even treacher- 
ously consort with them. But, notwithstanding these excep- 
tions, the people of Florida deplore the continuance of a 
contest, that has almost blotted out her plantations, and re- 
duced her fixed population to a few towns. Her share in 
the ‘‘ millions”? that have been spent under the cover of her 
name has been very small. She had little in the outset to 
sell or to let, and she has scarcely any thing now. Even had 
not her prolific orange groves been cut off by a killing frost 
just before the war, their golden fruits, which were of golden 
value in times of peace, would have been rejected for the 
rough purposes of war. Many of these millions were borne 
off by the more than fourteen thousand volunteers who 
crowded into her territory; some of them went to the 
northern and middle States, whose hay and grain, cultivated 
in peace, have been thrown so profusely into the cavernous 
jaws of war ; and, of all the large sums that have been ex- 
pended on transportation, Florida has probably not profited a 
mill ina million. The ‘‘ few’? may have smiled, but the 
‘¢many ’’ have wept in blood and ashes, over the long train 
of ills that have followed the treaty of ‘* Payne’s Landing,” 
—a treaty which they, perhaps, had never heard of, until 
they began to suffer under the ineffectual attempts to carry it 
into execution. 

We will finish our somewhat vague and cursory remarks 
upon this protracted, vexatious, humiliating, and burdensome 
war, by expressing a hope that it is approximating a close. 
Certainly much has been done during the present season to 
justify such a hope. The enemy has been traced and retraced 
to his strong-holds or hiding-places, —literally his derniers 
resorts, — and finds that our troops can so far imitate his sly 
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and insidious modes of warfare, as to be often upon him, 
through his loop-holes of retreat, when least expected. He 
is fast becoming convinced, that his hummocks and swamps, 
and even his everglades, where he flattered himself that no 
pursuit could, or would, ever come, are now nearly all famil- 
iarized to our bold and persevering scouts. He has, with 
but one exception, — and that exception, we trust, will be re- 
moved before this article meets the public eye, — been chased 
from one refuge to another, until his ‘* smokes”’ are hardly 
permitted to ascend twice from the same place. ‘The women, 
wearied out with sufferings and perils, have long since threat- 
ened to come in without their husbands and fathers. ‘They 
have often thrown themselves, with apparent design, in the 
way of the scouts, and become willing guides, in hopes 
that all together might be led into captivity. So many of 
these Indians have now been removed to the far West, that 
the residue, in spite of their unrelenting hostility, begin to 
regard the other side of the Mississippi as their real home. 
Such a feeling will go further with this peculiar people, who 
hardly consider war as an evil, than almost any amount of 
coercion. And this feeling is developed and fostered by the 
present policy of the command in Florida. The sword is 
in one hand, and the olive in the other. ‘The Indians are 
driven in, and beckoned in, and are fast dwindling to a mere 
point as to numbers. Let the war be terminated when it 
may or how it may, it will leave a memorable lesson behind ; 
teaching us, as a nation, not to measure the cost or the length 
of any conflict we are about to provoke, by our own strength, 
or the weakness of the enemy ; and to count all wars, wheth- 
er insignificant or formidable in prospect, as an evil day that 
should be put afar off. And if the millions which are really 
chargeable to, and have been spent on, this ‘‘ Florida war,” 
shall produce a national conviction, that long-suffering and 
magnanimity should mark all our dealings with the unfortunate 
red men, and that a contrary policy brings with it the chas- 
tisement of ‘‘ woes unnumbered,” the expenditure, large as 
it is or may be, will not have been in vain. 
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Arr. ll. — 1. Remarks on the Nature and Probable Effects 
of Introducing the Voluntary System in the Studies of 
Latin and Greek, proposed in certain Resolutions of the 
President and Fellows of Harvard University, now under 
the Consideration of its Board of Overseers. By Jo- 
s1AH Quincy, President of the University. Cambridge: 
John Owen. 1841. 8vo. pp. 29. 

2. Report and Resolutions of the President and Fellows of 
Harvard University respecting the Introduction of the 
Voluntary System in the Studies of the Mathematics, 
Latin, and Greek ; and also the Report of the Visiting 
Committee of the Board of Overseers of Harvard Uni- 
versity on the State of the Seminary, January, 1841. 
Printed by order of the Board of Overseers. Cam- 
bridge: Folsom, Wells, & Thurston. 1841. 8vo. 
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The Report of the Committee [of the Board of Over- 
seers] to whom was referred the Report and Resolutions 
of the President and Fellows of Harvard University 
respecting the Introduction of the Voluntary System in 
the Studies of the Mathematics, Latin, and Greek. 
Cambridge: Folsom, Wells, & Thurston. 1841. 
Svo. pp. 8. 
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In the course of the past winter, an important and radical 
change in the system of studies pursued in Harvard College, 
which had been proposed by the President and Fellows, re- 
ceived the final sanction of the Board of Overseers. We 
have understood that the alteration was also approved, though 
informally, by the Professors and 'Tutors, who compose what 
is called the Faculty of the institution. ‘The pamphlets be- 
fore us relate to the action of the Corporation and the Board 
of Overseers. ‘T'wo of them were printed for the use of the 
Board, and the third, the ‘*‘ Remarks ” by the President, was 
published a few days before the final decision by the Over- 
seers, and was addressed to them with a view of facilitating 
and influencing that decision, and not to the community at 
large with the intention of informing or guiding public opin- 
ion upon the subject. 

We cannot disguise our regret, that a greater publicity was 
not given to the proceeding. It is true, that the subject was 
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incidentally brought before the Overseers at their meeting in 
the Senate Chamber the year before, and at this last session 
it was publicly discussed for two days in the same place. But 
the affair was hardly mentioned in the public journals ; and the 
President’s pamphlet, the only one that has been published 
having any relation to the subject, though it appeared for a few 
days on the counters of the booksellers, was seen by very few 
except those to whom it was particularly addressed. Many of 
the alumni and other friends to the College heard of the new 
system of studies for the first time, several months after it 
had been in operation. Yet the new plan is not merely a 
change in the details of instruction, but a virtual abandonment 
of that whole scheme of a liberal education, upon which the 
College has acted ever since its establishment. As such, we 
conceive that it ought not to pass without being fully brought 
to the notice, not merely of the friends of this particular in- 
stitution, but of all who watch with interest over the cause of 
science and sound learning in this country. 

The leading principles of the new system appear in the 
following resolutions, which were submitted by the Corpora- 
tion to the Board of Overseers. 


‘* Resolved, 1. That every Student who has completed, dur- 
ing the Freshman year, the studies required by the laws of the 
University, in the Greek and Latin Departments for that year, 
and shall have passed a satisfactory examination in them, and 
shall be recommended by the Examining Committee and his 
Instructors for the privilege of election in such branch, respec- 
tively may discontinue the study of either or both branches, at 
the end of the Freshman year, at the written request of his 

arent, or guardian (if under age), made with a full knowledge 
of his standing as a scholar, in each branch respectively, of the 
future studies in each department, and of those to be substitut- 
ed for them. 

** Resolved, 2. That those Students, who continue in the 
study of either or both branches after the commencement of 
the Sophomore year, may choose either of the following cour- 
ses; — the first course to continue through the Sophomore and 
Junior years; — the second course to extend through the Sen- 
ior year, and particularly designed for those who wish to be- 
come accomplished scholars, or to qualify themselves thorough- 
ly to instruct in classical schools and colleges. 

‘* Resolved, 3. ‘That those who pursue the first or second 
course, in either department, shall receive in addition to the 
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usual diploma, a special certificate expressing the studies each 
has respectively pursued. 

‘¢ Resolved, 4. That those Students who discontinue th» 
study of Greek or Latin, shall choose as a substitute one or 
more of the following branches ;— Natural History; Civil 
History ; Chemistry ; Geology ; Geography and the Use of 
Globes ; Popular Astronomy ; Modern Languages ; Modern 
Oriental Literature ; or studies in either Greek or Latin, which 
may not have been discontinued, in addition to the prescribed 
course in such branch. The times and order of these studies 
will depend on the convenience of the Instructors, and the 
decision of the Faculty, and each Student will be required to 
engage in such a number of studies as shall, in the judgment 
of the Faculty, be sufficient reasonably to occupy his whole 
time. 

** Resolved, 5. That those Students who have not at the 
commencement of the Sophomore year, completed the Greek 
or Latin studies required in the Freshman year, will be allowed 
the same choice with the others as to their regular studies. 
But in addition to these regular studies, and in place of a vol- 
untary study, which in this case will not be allowed, they shall, 
unless excused by a special vote of the Faculty, continue the 
Greek or Latin in which they are deficient, until they have 
completed those required in the Freshman year. ’’— Re- 
port, &c. pp. 5, 6. 


From the following report, made by the President to the 
Corporation, it appears that the study of Latin and Greek has 
only shared the fate which that of pure mathematics under- 
went a year before. 


‘* At a meeting of the President and Fellows of Harvard 
College, held August 19th, 1839 ; 

‘‘The President, on the subject of changes made in the 
Mathematical Department, by virtue of the vote passed on the 
26th of May, 1838, —respectfully reports ; 

‘*'That the liberty to discontinue the subject of the Mathe- 
matics at the end of the Freshman year has been found highly 
acceptable to both the Students and their parents, and been 
attended thus far with none of the ill consequences antici- 
pated ; few or none qualified to make any important proficiency 
in the Mathematics, having, it is believed, discontinued alto- 
gether ; and, from the numbers who chose the second and the 
highest course, there is reason to conclude, that the election 
which has been given, has had a direct tendency to encourage 
those capable of profiting by the study of that branch, to pur- 
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sue it, and to stimulate those, who possess decided mathemati- 
cal talents, to aim at acquiring a knowledge of its most ab- 
struse and difficult parts. In a class of fifty-five, only eight 
discontinued the study of Mathematics, and of the remaining 
forty-seven, thirty-two took the first course, three the second 
cour<e, and twelve the third course, during the first term. In 
the second term, the class being reduced to forty-eight by 
discipline and taking up connexions, six only discontinued the 
study, and of the remaining forty-two, twenty-seven took the 
first course, four the second course, and eleven the third 
course. The result is considered by the head of that depart- 
ment, as proving most decidedly the superiority of the volun- 
tary system, and the practicability of adapting different courses 
of instruction to different classes of students, and as being in a 
high degree satisfactory and successful, and as promising 
great advantages by the new opportunity the elective system 
offers, of introducing improvements in the details of instruc- 
tion. 

‘* The success of this experiment on the effect of the elective 
system of study in the Mathematical Department, has revived 
the wish of those friendly to its introduction into the other de- 

artments, and particularly into those of Greek and Latin. 
Both the Professors in these departments have expressed their 
concurrence in such a change, and their opinion that the effect 
would be rather to elevate and extend attainments in these 
branches, than to lower and reduce them. 

‘* In conforming with these views, the President respectfully 
submits a series of Resolutions, founded upon the same general 
principles heretofore adopted in relation to the Mathemati- 
cal Department, for the consideration of this Board.’’ — Re- 


port, &c. pp. 4, 95. 


The magnitude of these changes can be understood only 
by knowing how much time and attention were given to these 
branches under the old system. ‘The study of pure mathe- 
matics was formerly pursued during the Freshman and Sopho- 
more years, at the rate of five exercises a week for the first 
year, and four exercises a week for the second. Now, any 
student who sees fit, and who can obtain, if under age, the 
permission of his parent or guardian, may discontinue the 
study in this department at the end of the Freshman year, 
and give up thereby nearly one half of the amount of mathe- 
matical knowledge, which was formerly requisite for a degree. 
The study of the ancient languages, on the old system, ex- 
tended through three years of the undergraduate course ; it 
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may now, at the option of the student, be cut short at the 
end of the first year. As the classical studies of the Sopho- 
more and Junior years, owing to the pupil’s advanced state 
and increased facilities of learning, were of a higher order, 
and extended over far more ground in proportion to the time 
employed, than those of the preliminary and the Freshman 
course, we may fairly state, that the College does not now re- 
quire more than one half the amount of classical learning, 
which was formerly deemed essential to a degree. The 
change, therefore, considered only.in its immediate results, is 
one of a very sweeping character ; and the arguments by 
which it is supported, as we shall endeavour to show, really 
cover the whole ground, and, if they amount to any thing, 
justify an entire relinquishment, if the pupil pleases, of the 
three great branches of study, the pursuit of which is al- 
ready so materially abridged. A new light has dawned upon 
the friends of liberal studies, and a measure has been quietly 
introduced, which places the whole scheme of a college 
education on an entirely new foundation. 

We believe, that this change has grown out of the earnest 
desire entertained by the managers of the College, that the 
institution should not lag behind the opinions and improve- 
ments of the day. No bigoted attachment to old forms and 
methods has been permitted, of late years, to fetter the pro- 
gress of this ancient seminary of learning. Its halls, de- 
signed for active studies, have never been made the retreats 
of learned indolence ; and a fresh zeal for reform has of late 
rendered them the theatre of changes, quite as numerous as 
are consistent with prudence and due deliberation. ‘Though 
our higher institutions of learning do not require so frequent 
alterations, as are necessary for the common schools and infe- 
rior seminaries, to keep them adapted to the increasing popu- 
lation and shifting manners of a new country, yet they cannot 
go on in the beaten track of centuries, without soon finding 
their influence and usefulness materially impaired. The sev- 
eral boards of management of Harvard College seem to be 
fully aware of this truth ; and enlarged means of instruction, 
improved discipline, and a rising standard of scholarship, 
attest the practical success of their endeavours to keep pace 
with the spirit of the times. While engaged in such a career, 
experiments must be made. ‘The effect of new plans of 
education cannot always be made to appear from antecedent 
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reasoning ; it must be ascertained from experience. The 
College has shown no reluctance to make trials, and no un- 
willingness to retrace its steps, when the results have been 
unfavorable. We consider the present introduction of the 
Voluntary System in the studies of mathematics, Latin, and 
Greek, as one of these experiments, and we believe that the 
scheme will be abandoned, as readily as it was taken up, if 
the issue should prove that the change is inexpedient. 

Having said thus much, we have no hesitation in avowing 
disbelief of the expediency of this measure, and entire dis- 
satisfaction with the arguments by which it is supported. 
There is no inconsistency between this avowal and what has 
just been remarked in favor of testing new plans by experi- 
ence. [ixperiments are not to be made at undue cost. 
Their proper range is confined to those subjects, where the 
injury arising from a possible failure is far more than balanced 
by the good which will be obtained, if there should be a 
prosperous result. The trial should not be made on several 
objects at once, nor conducted in such a manner, that the in- 
jury arising from ill success should be in great part irrepara- 
ble. The voluntary system might be more safely applied to 
the study of Latin and Greek, if the experience of more 
than one, or even two years, had proved its beneficial or 
harmless effects in the case of Mathematics. It might be 
tested with far less risk, than by applying it at once to each 
of the three great branches of learning, which the judgment 
and experience of centuries have approved as the only proper 
basis of a liberal education. In the estimation of many per- 
sons, a knowledge of Greek is far less essential than that of 
Latin. Why not ascertain whether the great proportion of 
young students, if allowed their own choice, would not en- 
tirely abandon the study of the former language, before giving 
them an opportunity of throwing up the latter along with it ? 
Why not make the study, at first, optional only for the 
Junior year, instead of putting the Sophomore year along 
with it, and thus hazarding more than half the classical in- 
struction, which is given in the whole college course? ‘There 
is an old adage about the expertmentum in corpore vili, 
which the authors of such a plan might well keep in view. 
The College, indeed, considered as an aggregation of in- 
structors and means of learning, has a continuous existence, 
and can at any time, without great loss, return to a position, 
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which it has injudiciously quitted. But, when viewed as a 
collection of students, preparing themselves for the duties of 
after life, the matter assumes a different aspect. A genera- 
tion of undergraduates continues only four years ; and the 
introduction of a new system of education is for them a final 
and decisive measure. Its evil effects in their case cannot 
be repaired, and, in the case of an unlucky experiment, they 
will have fair ground of complaint. 

Our readers will wish to know on what grounds this impor- 
tant step has been taken by the College. They are fully set 
forth in the pamphlets now before us, two of which are en- 
tirely devoted to an exposition and defence of the new sys- 
tem. In the remaining one, the Chairman of the Visiting 
Committee presents very briefly some considerations, which 
may be regarded in legal phrase as a caveat to the proposal of 
the Corporation. As our wish is to lay open the whole sub- 
ject for discussion, we shall give as full a summary, as our 
limits will permit, of the arguments in favor of the scheme, 
and then endeavour to present some views, which may lead 
to a different conclusion. President Quincy’s ‘* Remarks,”’ 
though evidently drawn up in haste, show the fruits of much 
reflection on the matter, and present as able a defence of the 
project, as its friends can desire. ‘he Chairman of the select 
Committee, to whom the subject was referred by the Over- 
seers, gives a brief but able argument in favor of the plan, 
considered from a somewhat different point of view. 

The President states, that ‘‘ a desire to open the Univer- 
sity to a larger class of persons, has long been the wish of 
the friends of the Institution, and is apparent in its laws.” 
He thinks, that ‘the amount of Greek and Latin, exacted as 
a condition of a degree,’’ prevents many parents from sending 
their sons to the College, because they regard such studies as 
a waste of time and labor. By a resolution passed sixteen 
years since, the College was opened to students not candi- 
dates for a degree, and they were permitted to choose such 
studies as they preferred, and to pursue them exclusively. 
But they could not in this way obtain a degree, and the cer- 
tificate, which was offered them, of proficiency in certain 
departments, was deemed valueless, and remained unclaimed. 
The plan failed in consequence, but few persons taking ad- 
vantage of the opening. A prescribed course of classical 
studies, as a condition of receiving college honors, becomes 
VOL. Liv. —No. 114. 6 
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with many a student ‘‘a positive obstacle in the way of his 
joining the Institution ; and the benefits of its approved appa- 
ratus and of its eminent professors are, in consequence, con- 
fined to those, who coincide in opinion as to the benefits of 
such a course.” 

It appears, therefore, that at least one of the objects held 
in view by the authors of the new system, is to increase the 
number of students in the College ; or, in other words, to 
render it more popular. It seems, that many will not join 
the institution, even with the privilege of selecting their own 
studies, unless they can obtain a degree. ‘Therefore, give 
them a degree also, and in this way ‘‘ open the University to 
a larger class of persons.’’ It is further urged, that the effect 
of the new scheme, instead of depressing the standard of 
classical learning at Cambridge, will be to elevate it, — ‘*‘ to 
make it more thorough, general, exact, and profound.” No 
real standard of scholarship, it is said, has ever existed at 
Cambridge, or, as far as known, at any other college in this 
country. One can be created only by confining the appro- 
priate honors to those who have successfully passed through 
the ordeal of a searching examination. Such a trial is the 
only test of scholarship, and without it no standard exists, 
that is not ‘‘ fictitious, formal, or imaginary.”” The means 
of classical studies may be increased, and more time and 
labor be expended upon them ; but, so long as the diplomas 
are all couched in the same terms, so long as no distinction 
is made between those who have used these advantages and 
those who have neglected them, no real test or criterion of 
scholarship exists. By the new system, a positive standard 
will be created ; for the ordinary diploma, which every stu- 
dent receives at Commencement, will be accompanied with 
special certificates, stating what voluntary studies he has 
pursued, and what proficiency he has made in each, as deter- 
mined by a thorough and searching examination. 

But the question immediately occurs, Why not convert 
the ordinary College diploma into such a test of scholarship, 
by granting it to those only who are able to pass the strictest 
ordeal, which the instructors may choose to devise? ‘The 
answer is very briefly given, — that the authorities of the 
College have ‘‘ never dared” to take such a decisive step. 
It is said, that the friends of classical learning are not so nu- 
merous in the community as its opponents ; that the latter 
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form an influential, wealthy, and popular class, whose ‘‘ coun- 
tenance and patronage are all essential to the support of such 
institutions.’? ‘To make a thorough examination in these 
studies the criterion of a degree, would be to ‘‘ deprive the 
seminary of one third, if not one half, of every graduating 
class ; and to give offence to a most important portion of the 
community.’’ It would be unwise and improper to make the 
only certificate of having received a college education de- 
pend on a greater proficiency in some branch of learning, than 
what most of the intelligent and influential minds in the 
country deem necessary or useful. 

If those who will study Latin and Greek only by compul- 
sion are permitted to quit the unprofitable task, the willing 
and ambitious students will be relieved from a serious hinder- 
ance to their progress, while the whole time and attention of 
the instructors will be given to those who can make a proper 
use of such advantages. Even those who leave the classical 
department at the end of the Freshman year, it is expected, 
will apply themselves with fresh ardor and diligence, in view 
of a strict examination which they must pass, before they 
will be permitted to make a bonfire of the hated grammars and 
dictionaries. As to the question, who should continue, and 
who be permitted to resign these pursuits, it is thought that 
parents and guardians can decide better than the College. 
They know the characters and destinations of their sons and 
wards, and are most interested in their making a judicious 
choice. And there is no reason to apprehend, that a large 
portion of each class will take advantage of this offer, and leave 
an unpopular department. On this point, we quote the Presi- 
dent’s own language, with some of his concluding remarks. 

‘* There are principles existing in human nature, and in the 
relations of college life, which are conservative of the affection 
for the classics, and which you can no more generally eradi- 
cate, than you can annihilate emulation, pride, love of distinc- 
tion, taste, and the desire of acquaintance with the eminent 
men and works of every age. 

‘* The result of the experiment in the Mathematics is con- 
clusive, it is apprehended, on this point. Of all studies in the 
College, none is so unpopular as this. The Professor of 
Mathematics thought, previous to the experiment, that one 
half of each class might quit that study. In fact, in a class of 
fifty-four, only seven quitted it. And so little did the Professor 
expect any great number to join the third course, extending 
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through the four College years, that he anticipated only one. 
Whereas thirteen took the highest course. And the conse- 
quence is, that a greater number of individuals more highly 
instructed in that branch will be now sent from the College, 
than were ever sent heretofore. 

‘¢ The repugnance to the learned languages is much less 
than to the mathematics, and the inducement to their study 
far greater ; so that the apprehension of an alarming defection 
may be considered as in a great degree unfounded. 

‘** There is also an undefined apprehension that the permis- 
sion of any portion of a class to quit Latin and Greek at the 
end of the Freshman year, will have a tendency to lower the 
estimate of the value of those languages in the community ; 
that no more will be required in other colleges, where the 
examinations will be only formal ; and that the amount of 
classical attainment will be thus essentially diminished. But 
the estimate of the importance of classical learning does not 
depend upon college requisitions, but upon the predominating 
opinion of intelligent minds in the community. 

‘* Now, if these minds are satisfied that the object and ten- 
dency of the new system is to elevate, and not to depress ; to 
introduce more thorough and exact attainment, and to make 
the knowledge of the classics more profound ; they will find 
that their prejudices in favor of those languages are sustained, 
and not opposed, and the end they earnestly desire advanced. 

‘* As to the character of a college, it depends, like the char- 
acter of an individual, upon what it does, — upon its actions, — 
its effects. Now acollege which should send forth only two 
thirds, or even one half of its graduates, thoroughly educated 
by a known and seen standard, by which they were faithfully 
tried, and rejected if found wanting, and if approved receive 
the appropriate honor, will do more for the cause of classical 
learning, than twenty colleges which send forth all their mem- 
bers tried by no standard, without any evidence of attainment, 
except having passed through a prescribed process, and where 
what they have done is a matter of faith, and not of sight.”’ — 
Remarks, &c. pp. 17-19. 


The Chairman of the Committee, to whom this subject 
was referred by the Overseers, welcomes the new system, 
because it evinces that a principle of progress and improve- 
ment exists within the College. The principal advantage 
expected from the measure is, that it will enable each student, 
soon after he enters college, to select and pursue his studies 
with a view to his chosen profession and his probable desti- 
nation in life. This period is not thought too early for making 
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such a choice, and the selection may be made by the pupil 
and his parents better than by his instructors. When the 
boy can see the direct connexion between his present pursuits 
and his future employments, — his business for life, — he 
will study under a fresh stimulus. He will at any rate exert 
himself to more purpose in the branches which he himself has 
chosen, than in the tasks imposed upon him against his will, 
in which he can only be an obstacle and a discouragement to 
the progress of others. It is said, that the effect of the new 
system will be to change the College into a University, a con- 
summation of which its friends have always been greatly 
desirous. ‘The leading idea in this plan is declared to be 
coincident with the great principle of the University system ; 
that no attempt should be made to induce all students to pur- 
sue the same branches, or to follow each study to the same 
degree of advancement. ‘The character and value of the 
College diploma will be improved. It will tell, not what the 
individual has professed, but what he has done, during the 
four years of his undergraduate life. 

Such is a brief synopsis of the arguments, by which this 
new application of the Voluntary System to College studies 
is supported. ‘To give some idea of the details of the plan, 
and of the manner of carrying it into effect, we subjoin in 
part the rules adopted by the Faculty soon after the decision 
by the Overseers. 


‘¢ Ist. The Freshman Class shall have no Elective studies ; 
and their Prescribed studies shall be Mathematics, Greek, 
Latin, and History. 

‘©Qd. The Prescribed studies during the Sophomore year 
shall be English Grammar and Composition, Rhetoric and 
Declamation, one Modern Language, and History. The 
Elective studies shall be Mathematics, Greek, Latin, Natural 
History, Civil History, Chemistry, Geology, Geography, the 
Use of the Globes, or any Modern Language ; so far as the 
means of such instruction are within the resources of the 
University. 

‘* 3d. The Prescribed studies during the Junior year shall be 
English Composition, one Modern Language, Logic, Decla- 
mation, Physics, Psychology, Ethics, Forensics, and History. 
The Elective studies shall be a more extended course in Psy- 
chology and Ethics, and any of the elective studies above 
enumerated. 

‘* 4th. The Prescribed studies during the Senior year shall 
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be Rhetoric, English Composition, Political Economy, Consti- 
tutional Law, Forensics, Theology, History, and Declamation. 
The Elective studies shall be Political Ethics, a more extended 
course in Physics, and any of the elective studies above enu- 
merated. 

‘* Sth. Four weeks at least before the close of the Second 
Term, every student shall make a written statement to the 
Faculty of the elective studies he wishes to pursue the follow- 
ing year ; accompanied, if he be under age, by an application 
from his parent or guardian; it being understood that the 
branches elected shall be sufficient with the prescribed studies 
in the opinion of the Faculty to occupy his time ; and the 
arrangement thereupon made shall be binding for one year. 

‘8th. The extension of the Elective privilege, herein pro- 
vided for, makes necessary some change in the principle and 
mode of the assignment of parts at Commencement, — which 
shall be as follows. From two thirds of the Students of the 
Class which is to graduate, who are marked the highest, 
twelve shall be selected, according to their rank in Themes, 
Forensics, and Elocution, to whom shall be assigned Exercises 
in English Composition. From the same two thirds four stu- 
dents shall be selected for performances in Greek and Latin, 
according to their proficiency in those languages ; two Exer- 
cises to be in each language, one of which shall be the Salu- 
tatory Oration. The performances, with the exception of the 
Salutatory and Valedictory Orations shali have no discrimi- 
nating titles, and none shall take more than ten minutes in 
speaking. They shall be single parts and arranged in an 
order to be determined at each assignment. ‘The same rule 
shall be applied to the distribution of parts at Exhibitions, so 
far as is practicable. 

‘* 9th. To the end that precise information of the standing 
of Students may be given, the names of not more than ten of 
the highest Students of the graduating class, in each depart- 
ment, “shall be published in a tabular form with the order of 
Exercises at Commencement ; of whom the three highest shall 
be numbered one, and the remainder shall be numbered two. 
The aggregate rank of the above Students, being the result of 
the whole College course, shall also be published.” 


In the estimation of most persons, this subject owes its 
chief interest to its connexion with the cause and prospects 
of classical learning in this country. In the vicinity of Har- 
vard College, at least, it derives additional importance from 
its bearing on the character and future position of that institu- 
tion. The friends of sound learning and of an enlarged and 
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liberal scheme of college education have always rested their 
hopes on this time-hallowed seminary. Its age and rich 
endowments, — rich at least in comparison with other Amer- 
ican colleges, — its numerous professorships and abundant 
means of illustrating the different sciences, its excellent 
library, and above all the characters of the men to whom are 
intrusted the management of its concerns, all gave good 
reason to hope, that the interests of letters and scholarship in 
this country would here be cherished, and so directed as to 
affect most widely and permanently the national character. 
From its independent position, it was thought, that, far from 
truckling to the spirit of the times, it might aspire to guide and 
elevate this spirit. It was created in order to influence, and 
not solely to be influenced by, the opinions of the community. 

Such indeed is the nature of every college, that deserves 
the name. It teaches the teachers. It guides those whose 
future office will be to guide others. It sends forth the 
men who are to enlarge the domain of science and learn- 
ing, who alone will be capable of appreciating high literary 
and scientific effort. Of course, there are numerous excep- 
tions ; for the self-taught, especially in this country, have 
often done more in scientific discovery, sometimes also in the 
sphere of scholarship and recondite studies, than those who 
are said to be liberally educated. ‘The raw recruit has some- 
times beaten the trained soldier. But, for all that, it would 
be no mark of prudence in a country, to do without an or- 
ganized and disciplined force altogether, and to trust its de- 
fence entirely to ‘‘ citizen-soldiers.”’ Just so in the struggles 
and conquests of science, in vigorous efforts made for the 
advancement of learning. We want our trained bands, as 
well as the irregular volunteers. And the training must be 
exact, thorough, long continued. Colleges are instituted for 
this purpose, to rear up a small number, whose duty and 
privilege it will be to lead the way in many noble enterprises, 
to be the first to discover, promulgate, and defend the truth. 
Such is the theory of these institutions, at any rate, however 
ill they may have performed their office. ‘T'heir vocation is 
to foster liberal studies, to keep up departments of knowl- 
edge, which would otherwise decay and die out, for it is not 
worth the while for the mass of the community to attend to 
them. It is not necessary, for instance, that the bulk of any 
Christian people should be acquainted with the Hebrew lan- 
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guage ; but it is very much for the interests of such a people, 
that a few among them should be able to read the primitive 
records of their faith in the original tongue. ‘To seek to 
render the education given in colleges too practical, to adapt 
it too closely to the wants and opinions of the whole people, 
to give it the very form and pressure of the times, is wholly 
to mistake the object and appointed limits of these seminaries. 
It is to place them on the same footing with common schools. 
We do not say, to degrade them to the same level, because 
here is no question about rank or precedence. The differ- 
ence is simply one of function. ‘That large numbers now 
receive a college or university education is a fact, that may 
seem to contradict this theory. When considered by itself, 
it must be admitted, the number is large, and we are glad 
that it is so. But when viewed in reference to the whole 
population, when compared with the millions who receive 
only a school education, the number appears very small. 

Our position is, that the managers of these higher seminaries 
have no right to alter the quality or the quantity of the in- 
struction given, for the mere purpose of increasing the num- 
ber of pupils. The object of colleges and universities is, to 
give the best possible education to a few. ‘The object of 
the common school system is, to give a good education to 
the greatest possible number. 

We are ashamed to dwell on such obvious considerations ; 
but the whole gist of the question about the new plan of 
studies in the College depends upon them. Hitherto, it has 
been the boast of Harvard College, and the leading principle 
of its management, to raise the standard of scholarship in 
the country ; to increase the accuracy and the extent of the 
studies, which go to make up what is called a liberal educa- 
tion. And its efforts in this way have been eminently suc- 
cessful. The requisitions for admission to the Seminary have 
gone on constantly increasing of late years. The examina- 
tions at entrance have become more severe ; a greater amount 
of preparatory studies is required, and greater thoroughness 
in those which were exacted before. ‘lake the department 
of Greek, for instance. Students are now required, on ad- 
mission, to write Greek prose with tolerable correctness, a 
point to which no attention was paid, even during the under- 
graduate course, till within ten years. ‘The new and excel- 
lent ‘¢ Greek Reader”? by Professor Felton will be required 
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after the next Commencement, and the quantity and difficulty 
of the extracts therein given will take six months more of 
study, than the manual by Jacobs, which is now in use. ‘The 
studies after admission have been increased in a still greater 
ratio. New professorships have been established, and the 
range of former ones has been widely increased. ‘Till very 
recently Civil History was hardly studied at all in the Col- 
lege. Now a course in it extends through the whole four 
years. Several branches of Natural History are taught, 
which were formerly neglected altogether. In fact, it would 
be easy to go through every department of instruction, and 
show a large increase of means and requisitions, that has 
taken place within a short period. Certainly, the effect of 
all these measures has not been to enlarge the number of 
undergraduates. Such a result was probably not contem- 
plated by the movers of the improvements. ‘The princi- 
pal, if not the sole, object with them, was to raise the 
standard of a college education, and to this end their labors 
have been most effectual. 

With this view of the past conduct of the institution, and 
this opinion respecting its legitimate objects, many of its 
friends saw with regret a resolution suddenly proposed, and 
hastily passed, for “effecting a radical change in the course 
of studies ; a measure avowedly supported, in great part, on 
the ground of its being a necessary concession to the belief 
of many persons, who do not perceive the practical utility 
of certain branches of instruction, and wish to see others sub- 
stituted for them. We say, supported in great part on this 
ground ; for, though the author of the ‘‘ Remarks ”’ argues at 
great length to show, that the results of this step will not be 
injurious, but rather beneficial, to the classical studies in the 
College, it is easy to see, that this consideration was a secon- 
dary one, and is now brought forward not as the original 
object of the measure, but in order to excuse and palliate it. 
The intent of making the change is directly and fully avowed 
in the beginning of the ‘* Remarks ”’ ; to obtain the good 
will of a large class in the community, whose ‘* countenance 
and patronage are all essential to the support”’ of the College, 
and who hold it a mere waste of time and labor for anybody 
to study Latin and Greek. In the remainder of the pam- 
phlet, which is occupied with the argument to prove, that 
classical studies will be more effectually pursued and to a 
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greater extent on the voluntary system, than on the one pre- 
viously in use, we cannot but consider the writer as endeav- 
ouring to convince himself, and as not succeeding very well 
in the task either. But, with the friends of classical learning, 
the whole question hinges upon this point, and we shall there- 
fore briefly examine the reasoning and the facts, and endeav- 
our to show why they are not conclusive. 

The advantages of the new plan of classical studies must be 
tried in comparison with the one which existed in the College 
a year or two since, and which is still in force as to the Fresh- 
man class. Neither in the ‘* Remarks,”’ nor in the ‘* Report ”’ 
of the committee, is there any allusion to the system of di- 
viding the classes into three sections according to proficiency, 
the study of Latin and Greek being carried on in each section 
independently of the others. Nor was this subject mentioned 
in the discussion before the Overseers, so far as we have 
heard ; though it is easy to show, that all the advantages now 
claimed exclusively for the voluntary system belong also to 
this arrangement, and were actually experienced under its 
operation. On their admission to the College, the previous at- 
tainments of all the pupils being ascertained by the preliminary 
examination, they were arranged in three divisions, and in- 
struction was given separately to each, their tasks being 
proportioned to their abilities. As often as there appeared 
occasion, individuals were transferred from one section to 
another, and thus pupils of equal diligence and ability were 
constantly classed together. ‘This plan was introduced about 
eight years since, and was continued in force with all the 
classes for several years, with obvious and excellent effect. 
It excited no discontent ; it removed all impediment to the 
progress of the willing and the ambitious ; it saved others 
from being dragged forward with a rapidity beyond their 
strength or inclination ; and it supplied a fresh stimulus to 
exertion in the prospect of being advanced to a higher sec- 
tion. An incidental advantage was perceptible in its effect 
upon the schools and academies, where students are fitted for 
college. Instructors saw that their reputation was at stake 
in securing for their respective pupils, not only free admission, 
but such a place in the divisions of the class, as evinced the 
comparative exactitude and completeness of their preparatory 
studies. It is in view of this good effect, probably, that the 
system is still retained as to the Freshman class. About two 
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years since it was given up as to the Sophomores and Juniors, 
to make way for still another plan, by which, the whole class 
appearing together at the exercise, and remaining there for a 
longer time, an opportunity was afforded to the Professors of 
giving more oral instruction, and thus uniting the advantages 
of a lecture with those of a simple recitation. We would 
call attention, in passing, to the fact, which appears from 
these statements, that the voluntary system now introduced 
makes the third important change in the mode of pursuing 
classical studies, that has been introduced into the College 
within eight years. We hope those persons, who are so 
anxious after reform and progress in our systems of education, 
will see in this fact some evidence, that the College is dis- 
posed ‘* to prove all things,” as well as to ‘‘hold fast that 
which is good.”? For ourselves, having perfect confidence 
in the watchfulness and intelligence of the managers of the 
institution, and being satisfied of their anxiety to keep pace 
with all the improvements of the day, we will merely hint, 
that too frequent alterations may do harm, as some confusion 
is always incident to their introduction, and the possibility of 
an evil result is enough to outweigh the prospect of a slight 
good. 

We are here considering only that portion of the ‘ Re- 
marks,’”’? in which it is attempted to prove, that the vol- 
suntary system is an improvement upon the one formerly 
in use, in respect even to the effect upon the study of Latin 
and Greek, so that the cause of classical learning will not be 
injured, bet benefited by its introduction. Now, it is appar- 
ent, on the slightest consideration, that every one of the 
assumed beneficial effects, in this respect, of the new measure 
took place equally under the previous scheme, — that of divi- 
sion according to proficiency. Able students were not kept 
back, feeble or indolent ones were not goaded on beyond 
their strength. Certificates might have been offered, — we 
believe they were, —that the pupil had belonged to the 
advanced sections, and had pursued his studies to the furthest 
possible limit. Indeed, all the machinery, if it may so be 
called, of the new plan, —the rigid and prolonged examina- 
tions, the different certificates given, the variation in form of 
the usual College diploma, so that it shall indicate exactly the 
attainments of the student, — is no necessary adjunct of the 
voluntary system, more than of any other. It is all appli- 
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cable to the former arrangement ;—a large portion of it was 
actually thus applied. ‘The examinations on the second plan 
above described, — that whereby the whole class appeared 
together at the exercise, — were made as severe and com- 
plete, as we believe to be practicable. ‘They extended 
through several days ; they were conducted both orally and 
in writing ; the committee and the instructors took part in 
the work. ‘io do more than this would be to worry both 
students and examiners with an interminable and intolerable 
task. In short, the only essential difference between the 
voluntary system and those formerly in use consists in the 
permission accorded by the new scheme, to any student who 
sees fit, to quit the department altogether. It behoves those 
who make the assertion we are now considering, — that the 
classical standard of the College will be elevated by this 
change, —to show that one student will probably make more 
progress, because his companion makes no progress at all. 
In order that A and B may become better scholars, it is not 
necessary that C and D should give up study altogether. If 
they recited together, if they were compelled to advance part 
passu, there would be some truth in the assertion. But this 
course is not necessary, and was not adopted in the unexcep- 
tionable plan, which existed in the College for several years. 

That the instructor will be enabled to bestow more time and 
attention on the able and industrious scholars, if released 
from the charge of the feeble and the indolent, is certainly 
true. But we presume that this argument will not be pressed 
by the favorers of the plan, because it would be equally co- 
gent in favor of a great extension of the system. It would 
prove, that one or two of the ablest pupils in each depart- 
ment should be selected, and all the means of the College be 
applied for their benefit, leaving the remainder of the class to 
act as they pleased. ‘If the instructers are not numerous 
enough for the execution of their duties, their number should 
be increased. If the funds of the College will not admit of 
this, then the benefit of their instruction should be divided 
equally as far as it goes. So long as the institution retains 
any pupil in its embrace, it is bound to give him a full share of 
the advantages of the place. If his capacity be limited, and 
his application small, even more pains should be taken to 

make up for his deficiencies. Others will get on with less 


help. 
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Much is said of a classical ‘‘ standard” in the ‘ Re- 
marks.”” We do not perceive any justness in the applica- 
tion of the term. By a college standard in any study, we 
understand the average degree of proficiency attained by the 
students in this particular branch. If any pupil fails to 
reach this point, he is said to fall below the standard, and 
becomes subject to censure, or may be removed from the 
institution. Hence we speak of raising or lowering the 
standard, meaning thereby the greater or less attainments, 
which the College absolutely requires. But, in the pamphlet 
before us, the word is used as indicating that ev¢dence which 
a scholar gives of his attainments, by passing a severe exami- 
nation before he receives a degree. ‘'herefore it is said, 
that no classical standard exists ‘* in Harvard, nor, so far as 
is knowa, in any college of this country.”’ It is perfectly 
obvious, that ‘* standard ” is here confounded with the proof 
publicly given, that the standard has been attained. Such a 
use of the word is certainly allowable in the looseness of con- 
versation, as when we speak of the patterns or models, made 
by Mr. Hassler for the American government, as being the 
standard of weights and measures ; though they are, in fact, 
only the tests by which ordinary instruments are tried, the ac- 
tual standard of weights and measures being an abstract quantity. 
But this application of the word by the author of the ‘* Re- 
marks’? covers the whole fallacy of his argument. If no 
standard of classical studies has hitherto existed at Cambridge, 
and if one is to be created by this system, the change is 
surely advisable. Kut we mean hereby ‘‘a certain degree 
of proficiency,’’ which the student must attain before grad- 
uating ; otherwise the proposed alteration offers in this re- 
spect no advantage whatever. It is a matter of perfect 
indifference for the cause of sound learning, if the student has 
made great acquisitions, whether he manifests them publicly, 
by submitting to severe tests, or not. ‘The knowledge he 
has gained will be equally beneficial both to the public and to 
himself, though he may not have displayed it just before 
Commencement to a board of examiners. Of course the 
author does not mean, that no degree of proficiency in classi- 
cal studies has ever been attained ‘in Harvard, nor in any 
college of this country.”’ 

He means by ‘standard’? nothing but the examination 
preparatory to receiving a degree, and as this could be in- 
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stituted quite as well on the old system as on the new, it is 
difficult to see where the force of the argument lies. Only a 
portion of the class, it is true, will in this way be subjected 
to the test ; but on the former plan also, if deemed advisable, 
some of the students might be excused from the examination 
without allowing them to give up all the previous studies. 
Because a pupil has not made such good use of his time, as 
to be able to pass ‘‘ a thorough, searching, individual exami- 
nation,’’ it is no sign that he cannot succeed in a less trying 
ordeal ; a fortiori, it is no reason why he should cease to 
study at all. And why should such peculiar importance be 
attributed to the examination before graduating ? [Examina- 
tions have always been frequent in every department through- 
out the college course. ‘* But success in them is not made 
the condition of receiving a degree.” It is virtually such a 
condition. Ifa student should fail entirely in several of these 
trials, and show thereby that he was wasting his time, or was 
unable to profit by the peculiar advantages afforded him, he 
would not surely be allowed to remain in the class. His 
friends would be advised to remove him from the institution. 
Such a scrutiny indicating with sufficient correctness the 
standing of every member of the College, the Faculty can at 
any time determine what amount of idleness, what degree of 
incapacity, shail be deemed a proper cause for displacing an 
undergraduate, and thereby depriving him of his degree. 
Thus, it is the instructors’ own fault, if precisely such a 
“¢ standard,” as is described in the ‘* Remarks,’”’ does not 
already exist at Cambridge. 

We repeat it, therefore, the only essential feature of the 
voluntary system is the permission accorded to every stu- 
dent who may see fit to do so, to give up at the end of the 
Freshman year the study of Latin, Greek, and Mathematics 
altogether. No advantage whatever can be claimed for this 
system but what consists in the simple fact, that a young man 
may now receive the usual college diploma, and go forth to 
the world as a liberally educated person, on the strength of 
one half the classical and mathematical knowledge which was 
formerly required for a degree. We are well aware, that 
the question about the expediency of the change, even under 
this form, is a debatable one, and that men of intelligence 
and sound judgment, after attentively considering it, may 
arrive at opposite conclusions. We are willing to join issue 
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on this point, and therefore have endeavoured to clear up the 
mist that surrounded the subject, and to show that the matter 
in dispute does not relate to one or another method of pur- 
suing Classical studies to the best advantage, but to the ex- 
pediency of relinquishing these studies, either in part, or 
altogether. ‘I’o do this, it was necessary to go somewhat 
into the details of college management and instruction ; but 
this hardly requires an apology, for even the minutia of the 
system are not without interest to many persons more or less 
directly connected with such institutions, and to all who have 
at heart the welfare and progress of our higher seminaries of 
learning. 

A partial relinquishment of classical studies is spoken of as 
the only effect of the voluntary system. And this is true 
for the present time. But, if the arrangement continue in 
force, the ultimate result will too probably be the abandon- 
ment of such studies altogether. Whatever arguments are 
adduced in the pamphlets before us, founded on the supposed 
practical inutility of Latin and Greek, and on the opposition 
made by many persons to the study of these languages, are 
even more cogent against wasting time in the acquisition of a 
mere smattering of lore. If good classical scholars are not 
wanted in the community, poor ones are still less needed. 
If it be not werth while to read Livy and Tacitus, Horace 
and Juvenal, it is idle to study the Latin grammar. The 
parent may well complain, if his son is obliged to spend three 
or four years in fitting for college, by prosecuting studies 
which he may relinquish within one year after admission, 
when his knowledge of them is still so insufficient, that he 
can hardly construe a physician’s recipe, understand the 
technical designation of a writ, or stumble through a chapter 
in the Greek ‘Testament. It is surely unprofitable and vain 
to erect a scaffolding where we have no intention of building 
a house, — to sow grain which we are fully satisfied will not 
pay for reaping. And to acquire the mere elements of the 
learned languages, in order to fit one’s self for college, so far as 
they are concerned, is mere cellar-work and scaffolding. In 
schoolboy phrase, it is downright ‘‘ digging.”? ‘The labor of 
the Freshman year, at the most, adds only the ground-floor 
of the structure. Only when near the close of the college 
course is a taste for classical pursuits usually formed, for then 
only the masterpieces of ancient genius, the odes of Horace, 
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the striking pages of Tacitus, the orations of Demosthenes, 
the poems of Homer, are read and understood. ‘T'hen only 
the toil of ‘construing and parsing”? becomes secondary to 
the application of the higher laws of criticism and taste, to the 
appreciation of style, imagery, argument, and thought. ‘To 
stop short of this point is to throw away most of the previous 
labor. ‘Ihe concession to the opponents of such studies 
will be rightly deemed insufficient to purchase peace. In 
President Quincy’s own language, —‘‘a principle of this 
kind will be attended with the common results of half-way 
measures. ‘I'hey neither satisfy the friends nor foes of classi- 
cal learning.” 

We are aware, that this argument has a double edge. It 
may be urged, that, since the studies of an undergraduate 
must at any rate stop far short of thorough scholarship, there 
is no reason why he may not relinquish a particular pursuit as 
well at the end of the first, as of the third, year of his col- 
lege course. We may be asked, why not continue classi- 
cal instruction throughout the Senior year, since the time and 
labor of scholars so far advanced must be bestowed propor- 
tionally to still greater advantage ? ‘I'he answer is an obvious 
one. In the pursuit of every branch of learning and science, 


there is a point where oral instruction, the assistance of 


others, ceases to be necessary ; and, if the pupil chooses to 
go beyond it, he can do so suo Marte, through the impetus 
acquired by previous training. ‘I'he goal selected for the 
termination of the classical course, as we believe, was happily 
determined by the old plan at Cambridge. It was placed 
sufficiently far off. ‘he pupil was required to read a portion, 
at least, of all the more distinguished Latin poets and histo- 
rians. He was familiar with the style, if not with all the 
writings, of Cicero, Livy, and ‘Tacitus, of Virgil, Horace, 
and Juvenal. Most of the students at the time of graduatin if, 
we presume, could read Latin prose with fluency, and the 
works of the poets without any exhausting effort. ‘Their 
attainments in Greek were equally satisfactory, if we take 
into account the greater copiousness and difficulty of the 
language. ‘They read large portions of Homer, several books 
of each of the three principal historians, and two or three 
tragedies. In short, the training was carried so far, that at 
any subsequent period of life, if taste and leisure should 
prompt them to resume their classical studies, they might do 
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so with ease in retirement, without further aid than could be 
readily obtained from books. ‘They were rendered inde- 

endent of an instructor. An avaricious reckoning of time 
and Jabor, an extreme desire to economize for the benefit of 
other pursuits, might perhaps have withdrawn a single author 
or a few months of study from this course without material 
disadvantage. But to strike off two whole years, and those far 
the most important ones, would be fatal to the only object 
held in view from the very beginning. In such case, it would 
be better for the student, if he had never opened a Latin 
grammar, but spent his time on something else. 

The voluntary system, therefore, if continued in force, 
must result in the entire abandonment of classical studies 
by every pupil, who, at this early period of life, has not sufli- 
cient forethought and self-denial to encounter what must be at 
the outset a repulsive task. Consistency requires this en- 
largement of the plan, for the cause and the arguments of 
every opponent of Latin and Greek will be strengthened by 
the present concession. ‘The choice must finally be offered 
to each student, not at the end of the Freshmen year, when 
he begins to find flowers upon the road, but at the very 
commencement of his acquaintance with the grammar and 
dictionary, when nothing but brambles and thickets lie before 
him. There can be little doubt which way his choice will be 
determined. But it is worth while to inquire, what will be 
the probable result, if the choice be offered at the time con- 
templated under the present arrangement ? How many 
students will probably leave the classical department, if they 
are permitted to do so at the end of the Freshman year ? 

The writer of the ‘‘ Remarks” observes, that the study 
of Mathematics is the most ‘*‘ unpopular ”’ in the College ; 
yet, when the option was presented, only seven students, out 
of a class of fifty-four, left that department. ‘* The repug- 
nance to the learned languages,’’ he goes on to say, ‘* is much 
less than to the Mathematics, and the inducement to their 
study far greater ;”’ so that there is little fear of a great de- 
fection. ‘These statements seem, indeed, to indicate a state 
of things, that makes the introduction of the voluntary sys- 
tem quite a superfluous measure. If more than seven eighths 
of each class study Latin and Greek from their own choice, 
it is obvious, that few persons will be propitiated by a release 
from the injunction. But the experience which has been had, 
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since the publication of the ‘¢ Remarks,” puts a different 
face upon the matter. The option in respect to Mathematics 
has now been offered to three classes successively, and each 
year a larger number than before has quitted that department. 
If the rate of increase continues the same, in about twelve 
years not one student will continue his Mathematical studies 
beyond the Freshman class. ‘The experiment in relation to 
Latin and Greek has been tried but one year, though the 
choice was offered to two classes, the Freshman and the 
Sophomore. Of the latter class about one third quitted the 
department altogether. If the number continues to increase, 
and at the same ratio as in the Mathematical department, it is 
very obvious, that the number of volunteers in the study of 
the classics will soon be reduced to an indivisible quantity. 

And there is every reason to suppose, that it will thus in- 
crease. Classical learning has now for centuries been iden- 
tified with the idea of a liberal education. It is hallowed by 
old associations, and academical distinctions seem in a great 
measure to be founded upon it. But every instance of a 
student graduating without passing through the old course 
contributes to weaken the spell; and the establishment of a 
new set of college honors, entirely independent of the classi- 
cal department, must soon destroy it altogether. Besides, 
the opportunity of selecting at will a substitute for the aban- 
doned study from eight or ten branches of learning, — some 
of which, like the various departments of Natural History, 
are rather an agreeable relaxation, than a severe discipline of 
mind, —is flattering to youthful pride. ‘The mere desire of 
change at the end of the Freshman year, during which a large 
portion of the time is devoted to the classics, will induce 
many students to leave the department, though at the end of 
a few months they may repent of their choice. From these 
combined causes, there can be little doubt, that in the course 
of a few years the study of Latin and Greek in the College 
will be in the same condition as that of Hebrew, which was 
once enjoined throughout the course, but was afterwards 
made voluntary, and is now pursued for a few months by 
about a half a dozen members of each class. 

The question before us, then, relates to nothing less than 
the entire abandonment of classical learning, — the rejection 
of the idea that it forms a necessary part of a liberal educa- 
tion. We can hardly believe, that the matter presented itself 
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under this aspect to the Overseers, or they would have taken 
time for deliberation, and for allowing the subject to be dis- 
cussed at large and in public, before they decided on a step 
of such vast importance. We see no call for the measure in 
the present tendency of opinions, nor in the circumstances of 
the times. ‘There was a time, when the expediency of clas- 
sical studies was attacked and defended with zeal, — when 
the matter was thoroughly examined under all its aspects. 
The pages of this Journal presented frequent and elaborate 
essays upon the subject. One of the smaller colleges, in- 
deed, in Massachusetts, actually prepared a course of English 
education, and organized separate classes for those who wish- 
ed to obtain the usual degree, but had not time or inclination 
to study Greek and Latin. But the experiment proved un- 
successful, and was abandoned within two years. ‘The result 
of the discussion and the experiment, as we believe, was to 
satisfy the public, that the old course was the only safe and 
appropriate one. ‘The matter was perceived to belong ex- 
clusively to the province of scholars, who alone could deter- 
mine what course of studies was best calculated to effect that 
exact and thorough discipline of mind, that enlarged and gen- 
erous Cultivation of all the faculties, which afforded the only 
sure foundation for effort on the part of those who aspired 
after high professional eminence, or were ambitious to sustain 
the interests of literature and science for another generation. 
The judgment of those who had the direction of Harvard 
College was fixed upon this point, and the course of the in- 
stitution was unwavering. ‘The requisitions for admission 
went on constantly increasing ; the course of study was en- 
larged ; improved methods of instruction were introduced. 
These efforts, far from being censured by the community in 
general, were noticed with frequent commendation. Far 
from paving the way, by a gradual withdrawal of the injunc- 
tion or by a diminution of the means of classical studies, 
towards a total relinquishment of them, every thing seemed 
to announce a determination on the part of the College to 
preserve and carry forward the standard of scholarship with 
the utmost speed, that was compatible with. the necessities 
and progress of the country. The friends of the cause, there- 
fore, were not prepared for the announcement of a measure, by 
which the amount of classical knowledge required for a de- 
gree, was at once reduced to one half, and which must re- 
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sult in the entire abandonment of this branch of learning. 
There was no pressure from without, and the lesser semina- 
ries apparently had not thought of the change, when this, the 
oldest and best endowed literary institution in the country 
takes the decisive step, and, thereby, retraces its own path 
and undoes entirely its previous labors. It was like striking 
the flag in the citadel, before any of the outworks had surren- 
dered. 

We have no wish to argue the cause of these studies ; 
for to whom can the argument be addressed, but to scholars, 
who already enjoy and appreciate the rich fruits of the labor 
of their youth, and with whom, consequently, it would be al- 
together superfluous ? Another and still larger class in the 
community, is composed of men, who wish their sons to 
receive those advantages, of which they were themselves de- 
prived in youth by ‘the force of circumstances, and who 
therefore send them to college for the express purpose of 
having their studies selected and arranged, as well as proper 
instruction given. ‘The question cannot be mooted before 
such persons, for they acknowledge their incompetency to 
decide the point. Others look upon education only as 
means of obtaining success in life, and with them the Siaheet 
and the most economical preparation, ceteris paribus, is the 
most satisfactory. ‘They wish to perceive the practical utility 
of every branch of learning, and its direct connexion with the 
future employments, for which the individual is designed. 
General culture is a phrase that has no meaning to them ; or, 
if they acknowledge its importance, it is as a collateral ad- 
vantage, to be acquired by exercise in those studies, that are 
essential in the management of business, or to success in pro- 
fessional life. It is not an end, which merits pursuit for its 
own sake. We are far from objecting to such views ; for 
the wisest men may entertain them under peculiar circum- 
stances, and it is the part of every individual to judge for 
himself, whether his own situation, or that of his son or ward, 
is such that it is necessary for him to be governed by these 
considerations. But we do say, that an education of this 
sort cannot be obtained at college. Let such an individual’s 
destination in life be what it may, a college diploma is not 
essential before he can enter upon his course with freedom, 
and pursue it with success. He may become a merchant, 
lawyer, physician, or divine, in less time and at less cost, 
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than by spending four years within the walls of Harvard 
College, or of any other similar institution. If incompetency 
or ignorance within the sphere of his own calling is all that 
he fears, it is not unlikely that he will be surprised himself, 
after examination, to find how small an amount of preparation 
is necessary, before he can lay aside this apprehension alto- 
gether. Colleges were not instituted for the purposes which 
he has in view, and any attempt to make them conform to his 
ends, would be a departure from their original design. 

But if education be taken in its widest sense, as that cul- 
ture by which one may be fitted to sustain with honor all the 
offices, both public and private, which circumstances may 
impose upon him, the utility, nay, the indispensableness, of 
classical studies, as a part of the course, may be safely as- 
serted. We cannot wish a plainer recognition of this truth, 
or a more concise and satisfactory staternent of the reasons 
on which it is founded, than is afforded by a single sentence 
in the * Remarks ” of President Quincy. 


‘‘That there are advantages in the study of the ancient 
languages, —that they are better adapted than most other 
studies to inure students to overcome intellectual difficulties, 
and secure a habit of solid and vigorous application at an early 

eriod of life, —-that these languages are mixed etymologically 
with all the languages of modern Europe, and with none more 
than our own, — that as mere inventions, as pieces of mechan- 
ism, they are more beautiful than any of the modern languages, 
— that the works they contain have longest stood the test of 
time, and pleased the greatest number of exercised minds, — 
are reasons why they should be made the groundwork of the 
early training of all who aim at the distinction of a liberal edu- 
cation.’’ — Remarks, &c. p. 17. 


A perfect acquaintance with our own language can be ac- 
quired only through the medium of Latin and Greek. A 
full insight into the principles of universal grammar must be 
gained in the same way. ‘The nomenclature of nearly all the 
natural sciences, which is common in a great degree to all the 
nations of modern Europe, can be understood only through 
an acquaintance with these languages. Many of the most im- 
portant treatises on science and philosophy, many even of 
modern date, exist only in Latin, a knowledge of which is 
just as requisite for the thorough comprehension of Bacon 
and Descartes, of Leibnitz, Newton, and Euler, as it is for 
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understanding Horace and Tacitus. The most perfect mod- 
els of history, poetry, and eloquence, the unchallenged mas- 
terpieces of literary genius, untranslated and untrauslateable, 
can be consulted only by the classical scholar. ‘These state- 
ments comprise only the undisputed facts respecting the study 
of the ancient languages, and constitute, therefore, only the 
opening of the case. But can any education be esteemed 
exact, complete, and generous, which resigns without a strug- 
gle even these advantages? If it was the purpose of the 
founders of our colleges to afford the means of such an educa- 
tion, and not merely to minister to the wants of those, whose 
only wish is to know how they may enter upon active life the 
earliest, and grow rich the fastest, can the studies, which af- 
ford even the results above mentioned and no others, with 
any propriety or justice be banished from these institutions ? 
If we look at the effect of these studies on the general 
discipline of the mind, the cultivation and refinement of the 
taste, and the strengthening of the judgment and the reason- 
ing faculty, their importance is no less obvious and undeni- 
able. Other exercises, it is true, tend towards the same 
result, so that this advantage cannot be claimed exclusively 
for the pursuit of classical learning. But we contend, that 
no more sure and systematic process has been devised for the 
attainment of this end, than that which consists in the study 
of Greek and Latin, and of the works that exist only in these 
languages. ‘Their complex structure and copious vocabula- 
ry increase the difficuity of obtaining an accurate knowledge 
of them, and require an earnest and long continued effort, 
before this difficulty can be overcome. Habits of close and 
unremitting application, of accurate analysis, and nice discern- 
ment are formed or strengthened in the process, and the labor 
is cheered by a perception of constant progress, and by the 
contemplation of the variety and beauty of the works, about 
which it is employed. It is not the study of words, but of 
ideas, that occupies the pupil ; the power of language to re- 
act upon and modify thought is nowhere so clearly per- 
ceived, as in the effort to acquire forms of expression, which 
differ so widely from our own. No one is in so great danger 
of mistaking words for things, and of using the former in 
a mechanical way, so that little or no signification is at- 
tached to them, as he who knows but one language. Certain 
formule of expression take the place of thought, and the in- 
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dividual talks or writes for ever, without really enunciating 
one idea. ‘The labor of acquiring another tongue tears open 
this curtain of words, and the light which dawns upon the 
student respecting the real function of language is in exact 
proportion to the dissimilarity of structure between that other 
tongue and our own. Knowledge is a state of mind ; per- 
ception is a mental act ; to the thinking subject, things are 
what they appear in his individual conception of them. ‘They 
have subjective, but not objective reality. ‘The name be- 
longs to the idea, and not to the object, and an accurate analy- 
sis and determination of the idea will follow with certainty 
only upon an introduction to another set of names, having a 
very different application. How idle, then, is that distinction 
between words and things, which is meant to discredit the 
study of the former, when it is obvious that the idea is what 
ought to be perfected, and that things, as they exist per se, 
are less intimately connected than words with the thought. 
With this view of the beneficial results. of studying the an- 
cient languages, with what reason is the praise of utility, even 
of the most practical and easily appreciated cast, denied to 
the labor of acquiring them? Ip what pursuit are not the 
faculties required, which are developed and strengthened by 
this exercise ? ‘T’o what ends are such means not subservient ? 
If happiness is the object in view, so far as it is dependent 
on a well-ordered mind, and the procurement of a train of 
mental pleasures, inferior to no other in amount or degree, its 
attainment is secured by such a training. In the biographies 
of men distinguished in literature and science, in political and 
professional life, there is no fact more frequently attested, 
there is no theme on which the individuals themselves more 
delight to dwell, than the enjoyment derived frorm the revival 
and prosecution at intervals of the classical studies of their 
youth. ‘This particular branch of their early education is 
marked as leading to such a result, because it fills a larger 
space in the retrospect of life, having originally extended 
through several years, and the peculiar characteristics of the 
objects studied have left a deep imprint on the memory. 
And if general culture conduces in any degree to success in 
the pursuit of wealth or reputation, the importance of classi- 
cal learning, even for these purposes, must be equally admitted. 
Many, indeed, prosper in these pursuits, without the advanta- 
ges of such discipline in early life; but their success is no 
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more to be attributed to the want of such preparation, than 
the emineyce of many distinguished statesmen of England is 
to be imputed to their training at Eton and Oxford. On this 
subject, reasoning from example is but blind work. Great 
ability will force its way in spite of neglect in early life, or 
any other adverse circumstance ; and Fox and Pitt might 
have led the House of Commons, though they had not been 
distinguished as classical scholars. Wealth is sometimes ac- 
quired by those who can neither read nor write ; reputation 
has been gained by some men, who never went to school in 
their lives. But we do not, on this account, deny the neces- 
sity of some education, nor cease to maintain schools at the 
public expense. ‘The utility of many things is acknowledged, 
though it cannot be demonstrated by universal experience. 
But the study of Greek and Latin is discouraged because 
they are dead languages, and the acquisition of French and 
Italian is recommended in their place. If the object of in- 
struction in the languages were to promote intercourse between 
different nations, there would be some force in this considera- 
tion. But the tuition is not directed with a view to enable 
upils to converse or correspond with foreigners, occasions 
for doing which are necessarily very rare in this country. 
Not one student in a hundred has any expectation of learning 
to talk in any foreign tongue, and not one in a thousand really 
acquires this power, except by visiting Kurope. ‘T'he object 
of study is to become acquainted with the stores of modern 
literature ; and to this end instruction in the modern languages 
at Cambridge is exclusively directed. ‘Therefore, for the 
great majority of students, French and German, Italian and 
Spanish, are just as much dead languages, as Greek and 
Latin. With this limitation of the objects of instruction, 
we do not see, why an acquaintance with Homer and Sopho- 
cles, with Cicero and Horace, is not quite as desirable as 
with Dante, Goethe, or Racine. Quite as much pleasure 
will be derived from the perusal of the former class of 
writers, and the mental discipline acquired in the effort will 
be much more exact and valuable. We are far from under- 
valuing the elegant pursuits of modern literature, now so 
fashionable among us ; but we have no wish to see graver and 
more important studies laid aside to make room for them. 
Considered merely as an elegant accomplishment, an acquaint- 
ance with the language and literature of the ancients, promises 
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as much, as familiarity with the finest productions of modern 
genius. ‘The language of the Greeks, the most dulcet in- 
strument on which the human voice ever played, the most 
flexible and copious in expressing all the workings of intellect 
and the modifications of passion, more cunning in its structure 
than any other on which the grammarian and the philosopher 
have ever labored, — this wonderful tongue loses nothing by 
comparison with the sweetness and simplicity of the Italian, 
or with the richness, pliancy, and strength of the German. 
For the Latin, it is enough to say in connexion with this topic, 
that it forms the shortest and most agreeable introduction to 
all the languages of southern Europe, a thorough knowledge 
of which cannot be gained without some acquaintance with 
the source whence they were all derived. 

And the productions of the ancients, — how few have 
been surpassed, or even equalled by the efforts of modern 
times! ‘Their morality, it is true, was superseded by the 
birth of our religion ; and the state of society and manners, 
half described, half satirized, by Horace and Juvenal, exists 
no longer. But their systems of logic and philosophy are 
even now recovering from a temporary neglect, and furnish- 
ing fresh materials for the speculations of our own day. And 
their oratory lives. It lives in the burning words of modern 
patriots and statesmen, who have spoken under the inspira- 
tion derived from the study of ancient models. It lives in 
all the triumphs obtained by men who have formed their taste 
and manner on the old exemplars, so that the eloquence of 
all modern times has been but one continuous and far-resounding 
echo of the voices which spoke originally from the Athenian 
Pnyx and the Roman Forum. And their poets, too, — are 
their works dead ? or is not rather their spirit to be found in 
tue poetical literature of every nation, that rose from the 
wreck of the Roman empire ? The words which were sung 
by a blind old rhapsodist, as he wandered about the isles and 
colonies of Greece, after giving form, expression, — ay, 
birth, — to the whole literature, character, and national insti- 
tutions of the people to whom he belonged, have come down 
to us through a period of three thousand years, during which 
time they have served as a theme for scholars, a model for 
poets, a study for all who could appreciate what was grand 
and beautiful in the efforts of human genius. 

In vindicating a place for classical studies in the scheme of 
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a liberal education, we are not actuated by a blind and exclu- 
sive admiration of such pursuits, nor do we advocate such 
excessive and injudicious devotion to them, as in some Euro- 


pean institutions has brought discredit on the whole cause of — 


ancient learning. ‘The pride of scholarship has too often 
degenerated into pedantry ; and, even now, that attention is 
too frequently wasted on the niceties of philology, which 
might more profitably be given to the meaning and criticism 
of particular writers, and to acquiring general views of the 
literature, considered as a whole. It is equally unwise, to 
allow such pursuits to monopolize the whole province of ed- 
ucation, sacrificing to them all knowledge of the physical 
sciences, and all study of our own language and literature. 

But Harvard College has at no period exposed itself to this 
reproach, and, least of all, of late years. A mere glance at 
the scheme of studies, shows conclusively, that something 
else is studied at Cambridge besides Greek and Latin. Five 
modern languages, a complete course of physical science, an- 
cient and modern history, English rhetoric and composition, 
philosophy, natural theology, ethics, political economy, and 
constitutional law, besides occasional lectures and recitations 
in natural history, anatomy, and the useful arts, are some of 
the exercises that holda place by the side of mathematics and 
the ancient languages, and, as we conceive, leave little to be 
desired in point of copiousness and variety. Some may 
even think, that there is more danger of excess than scanti- 
ness, especially when they are told, that these studies are all 
comprised within the space of four years, and are pursued 
by students nearly all of whom are much under age. But 
we had no fears on this score, so long as the three great 
branches, which have always been considered as the ground- 
work of a liberal education, were allowed to retain their 
place, and occupy a fair share of the student’s attention. 
But, if these are now to be pushed out, if the substantial ac- 
quirements of classical and mathematical learning are to be 
buried under this heap of miscellaneous pursuits, we think the 
-wit of man could hardly devise a plan more injurious to the 
formation of a sound and healthy intellect, and a well-ordered 
character. ‘The pupil’s attention will be distracted, and his 
mind frittered away by a swift succession of books and sub- 
jects, resting on no one of them sufficient time to form habits 
of patient analysis and careful thought ; to gain solid nutri- 
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ment for the intellect, or to master effectually the subject of 
inquiry. At no other period of his life, either before enter- 
ing college or after graduating, is he annoyed with such a 
preposterous variety of studies, without having his attention 
fixed, and the power of concentrated and unremitting applica- 
tion developed, upon one or two points of interest and impor- 
tance. He will leave college with a smattering of all possible 
sciences, without being fully or accurately acquainted with 
any one, and, what is still worse, with desultory habits and an 
ill-trained mind. It is a matter of evil omen for the coming 
generation, if the substantial and manly exercises of mind, by 
which our fathers were trained, are to give way to this pas- 
sion of knowing every thing, to a superficial information on 
a great variety of subjects, which ought hardly to be dignified 
with the name of learning. 

A desire of converting the College into a University on 
the European plan, which is very apparent in two of the 
pamphlets now before us, seems to have brought about this 
introduction of the voluntary system and the great enlargement 
of the academical plan of studies, by which it was preceded. 
A name is of no great importance, and, if it were, why not 
assume it at once, since both terms are indiscriminately 
applied in this country to institutions that hardly rank with 
respectable high schools ? But, if an attempt be made to 
copy a foreign model in any other respect than the appella- 
tion, we hope it will be definitely ascertained what this model 
is, and what changes are necessary in the constitution of a 
college in order to transform it into a university. So far as 
we know, there is little uniformity in the European practice. 
At Oxford and Cambridge, many colleges form a university, 
just as many families constitute a community. Certain pro- 
fessors are attached to the university at large, but their offices 
are mostly sinecures, and degrees are conferred by a board 
that represents the collected colleges. The London Uni- 
versity corresponds very nearly to this plan, there being a 
central board of examination for the purpose of conferring 
degrees, to which students are presented by various privi- 
leged institutions in the metropolis, such as the University 
College, King’s College, and others. ‘The English scheme, 
therefore, seems to be, that colleges give the instruction, 
while the university confers the degrees. In Scotland, the 
two functions are combined, though there, as in England, 
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attendance on prescribed classes for a certain period, and 
passing an examination more or less severe, are the requisites 
for obtaining the appropriate degree. On the continent of 
Europe, universities are generally composed of the several 
faculties of law, theology, medicine, and philosophy or the 
arts, the last corresponding’ to our undergraduate course. 
The different faculties give out their respective degrees, the 
requisitions being a certain time passed in the institution, or 
attendance on prescribed courses, and a certain degree of 
proficiency in several branches, as made apparent by an ex- 
amination, or presumed from the fact of residence. As an 
entire set of professional schools is attache to Harvard Col- 
lege, each giving its proper diploma ; the title of a university 
may be justly assumed by this institution, the President and 
Fellows being the common centre and board of supreme 
direction, in whose name all the degrees are conferred, and 
therefore performing the functions of the university proper. 

An attempt to copy still further the European scheme 
must proceed by imitating peculiarities, which are mere acci- 
dents of the system, brought about by circumstances in the 
nature of the country and its civil and literary institutions, 
and are not essential features of the university plan. ‘I'hus 
there are many offices in these countries, which are conferred 
upon evidence of remarkable qualifications in some one 
branch of learning, as the offices under government, and those 
in the universities themselves and other literary institutions of 
the country, which are often distributed after a concourse, as 
it is termed, or an open competition before a board of inquiry. 
This opening to lucrative and honorable situations naturally 
creates a large body of students, who take what the French 
call a speciality, and either with or without obtaining an or- 
dinary degree for general acquirements, devote their whole 
time and labor to one department of science or letters, in the 
view of fitting themselves for office. ‘They remain at the 
universities for an indefinite period, following their own se- 
lected studies. The number of such students, with whom a 
diploma is no object, naturally lessens the importance at- 
tached to common degrees, and therefore many, even of those 
who do not belong to this class, leave the university without 
graduating. But the important point for us in the present 
discussion is, that these degrees are never conferred but upon 
evidence afforded of proficiency in certain prescribed stud- 
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ies, a greater or less amount of classical learning being an 
invariable requisition. A student cannot reside at a college 
for a few years, pursuing what studies he likes, and then 
claim a degree as a matter of course. ‘The two writers, 
whom we are now reviewing, appear to think, that this intro- 
duction of the voluntary system at Cambridge is a step of 
approximation to the Kuropean university system, whereas, 
in fact, it is a direct departure from it. It is of great impor- 
tance to the interests of science and sound learning in this 
country, that a class of general students should be formed 
in our colleges, who would devote all their powers to one 
subject; but the circumstances of the country as yet offer no 
encouragement for its formation. ‘There are no fellowships 
here, as at the English universities ; professorships are few in 
number, small in value, and are never conferred after open 
contest ; and public offices are conferred by popular favor on 
a far different criterion from that of scholastic attainments. 
Harvard College did all that was possible for this end six- 
teen years ago, by throwing open the institution to persons 
not candidates for a degree, who wish to pursue particular 
studies. She offered to receive such students, but the issue 
proved there were hardly any to be had. ‘The present 
measure is nugatory for this purpose, and directly destructive 
of the only remaining object which our colleges have to pur- 
sue, — the maintenance of a high standard of scholarship as 
essential to a degree. 

The plan of allowing undergraduates to select their own 
studies, never adopted abroad except under the circum- 
stances explained above, is rendered peculiarly objectionable 
here by another circumstance, by which our own colleges are 
distinguished from European ones, — the great youthfulness 
of the students. Except two or three members of each class, 
whom peculiar circumstances have obliged to commence 
their education later in life, and the average age of the re- 
mainder does not probably exceed sixteen at the time 4 
admission. Many enter two or three years earlier. Is i 
judicious, or even prudent, to allow such mere boys to dias 
their own studies, and thereby to determine their own educa- 
tion ? Will not indolence, or caprice, or the love of novel- 
ty, be likely, in a great majority of instances, to direct their 
choice ? Can they, at best, be so competent to decide this 
point, as men who have made the theory and practice of 
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education the constant subject of their thoughts and the 
business of their lives? Many of our most distinguished 
classical scholars have made themselves such by studies pur- 
sued after graduating, youthful carelessness or whim having 
induced them to neglect in great part the precious advan- 
tages of their college life. But the preparation which they 
were compelled to make, the foundation deep and strong, 
which they almost unconsciously laid, rendered the task of 
resumption easy, when the taste and judgment of maturer 
years, or the force of circumstances, directed a return to the 
neglected pursuits. To diminish by one half the required 
amount of classical knowledge in the college course would be 
to render such a future resumption of these studies impossi- 
ble, or, at least, to surround it with difficulties which few 
would have the ardor and perseverance requisite to encounter 
with success. 

But the plan requires that all students, who are under age, 
should obtain the consent of their parents before relinquish- 
ing any branch of study ; and it is thought, that in this way 
the danger of a rash choice will be obviated. Those who 
urge this feature of the scheme have surely never considered 
the characters and situation in life of most persons, who in 
this country send their sons to college. Many have not 
received a liberal education themselves ; nearly all are en- 
gaged in the bustle of commerce, the labors of husbandry, 
or the toils of a profession, and have neither time nor thought 
to bestow on such a subject. ‘The answer of a parent, con- 
sulted for advice by his son under such circumstances, would 
very naturally be, ‘‘ Why, that is the very thing for which 
I sent you to college, — to have your studies selected and 
your education determined by the authorities there. I know 
nothing about these things. ‘Take your own choice.” In 
respect to classical studies, the reply of an uneducated parent 
might chance to be still more peremptory, or very much in 
the style of the Dutch professor immortalized in the ‘* Vicar 
of Wakefield.” ‘* You see me, young man; I never learned 
Greek, and I don’t find that I have ever missed it. I have 
ten thousmnd florins a year without Greek ; I eat heartily 
without Greek, and, in short, as I don’t know Greek, I do 
not believe there is any good in it.”? ‘This is only too faith- 
ful an epitome of the common arguments against classical 
learning ; but we still hope never to hear it sanctioned by the 
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authority of a future Professor at Cambridge. Yet on one 
of its public days, since the introduction of the new system, 
it was our lot to hear from one of the ingenuous youth an 
argument reminding us strongly of the view of the Dutch 
professor. 

It is argued in favor of the new plan, that it ** will tend to 
connect in the minds of the students their college studies 
with the pursuits of later life.’’ ‘Their preparatory exercises, 
it is said, will be better adapted to their future destination, 
being chosen with direct reference to the profession which 
they intend to follow. Such reasoning, we cannot but think, 
shows an imperfect acquaintance with the position and views of 
the great body of the undergraduates. Not one in ten of them 
has any idea about choosing a profession till very late in his 
college course, and the great majority do not decide upon 
this point till after graduating. At this early age, their own 
minds are necessarily unsettled upon a subject of so great 
importance, and what prudent parent will venture to mark 
out a career in life for his son so many years before he is to 
enter upon it? ‘Ihe common and very wise course is to 
leave this matter to be decided by the pupil after he has 
finished his college studies, and ascertained, from some inter- 
course with the world at large, what employment is most 
likely to suit his taste and capacity. Besides, even if it 
were practicable, would it be worth while for the student, by a 
special selection and arrangement of his studies, to commence 
fitting himself for a profession or for any active employment 
at an earlier period, than is now common in this country ? Is 
there any reasonable apprehension of time being lost before 
the youthful aspirant is fairly embarked on bis voyage? It 
is the peculiar misfortune of this country, that, the openings 
into active life being numerous and easy of access, young 
men are tempted into them with hurried and imperfect prep- 
aration, and with their minds still in doubt, whether they 
have really hit upon the desired and appropriate profession 
alter all. We have lawyers and clergymen enough, who 
have not attained their majority, and even legislators whose 
beards are hardly grown. Is it advisable to have them 
younger still, to abridge still further the period of general 
studies, to bring down the necessarily narrow and exclusive 
training for profes sional pursuits to the very brink of child- 
hood? It is admitted, that the pupil ought first to obtain 
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‘¢ the elements of a general culture ; ”’ and how weak, beggar- 
ly, and insecure must be this common basis of all effort, if 
the preparation of it, even by the most highly educated class 
in the community, must stop short in the student’s sixteenth 
year. It is the curse of professional life, that its jealous 
nature requires the abandonment of all taste for general litera- 
ture and science, and the resolute sacrifice of all the discur- 
sive exercises of the intellect and the imagination. ‘The 
neophyte lawyer must imitate the example of Fearne in 
making a hecatomb of all his books, that are not bound in 
law-calf, and all his papers, that are not writs or instruments 
of conveyancing, before he can look forward to the higher 
honors of the bar and the bench. It is cruel to anticipate 
the period of this sacrifice, to nip in the bud the first flowers 
of taste and fancy, to check the earliest developement of the 
many-sided mind. Such a partial culture may indeed pro- 
duce an able lawyer, a skilful physician, or a sound divine, 
though even this effect may reasonably be questioned ; but 
for the education of the whole man it is profitless and wrong. 
It is one branch of that vast system of distributed labor, 
which condemns some individuals to spend all their lives in 
making the eighteenth part of a pin. 

We have spoken with freedom of the introduction of the 
voluntary system, and the consequent depreciation of classi- 
cal studies, at Harvard College, because it seemed to us an 
unnecessary concession to the utilitarian spirit of the times, 
and a departure from the wise and generous purposes, for 
which the institution was established. The change, unless 
we greatly err, was not desired by the great body of the 
community, who feel little interest in the conduct of the 
College, being affected only by its more remote results. 
And they are wise enough to see, that the higher interests of 
science and learning, the preservation of a high standard of 
education and general scholarship, are indissolubly connected 
with the honor and welfare of the country. ‘The smaller 
class, who have a more lively regard for the institution to 
which they are indebted for their own early training, or to 
whose guardianship and instruction they are about to intrust 
their sons and relatives, look with surprise and regret upon a 
measure, which seems like a total departure from the former 
principles of management, and the effect of which must be 
to lessen the amount of sound scholarship in the country, and 
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to lower the estimation in which it is held. They are un- 
willing, that the College should diminish the magnitude and 
value of its gifts, for the sake of dispensing them to a greater 
number of persons. ‘The experience of one or two years 
will probably show how groundless was the expectation, on 
which the authors of this system have acted, that a large body 
of students would be attracted to Cambridge by such a free 
and conciliatory proposal. ‘Then, if not before, we hope 
they will be willing to retrace their steps, and to stake the 
reputation of Harvard College, not on the numbers enrolled 
in its Catalogue, but on the extent, accuracy, and thorough- 
ness of the education obtained within its walls. 








Art. II]. — A Report on the Insects of Massachusetts Inju- 
rious to Vegetation. By 'TuHapprus Wittiam Har- 
ris, M. D. Published agreeably to an Order of the 
Legislature, by the Commissioners on the Zodlogical 
and Botanical Survey of the State. Cambridge: Fol- 
som, Wells, & ‘Thurston. 1841. 8vo. 


F ew things in the history of Massachusetts have manifested 
a more enlightened self-interest, than the appropriations for 
scientific purposes, to which we are indebted for this Report. 
Public measures of this description are easily misrepresented ; 
and those demagogues, who are the pest and shame of every 
free community, are always on the watch for subjects which 
can be thus perverted, since in this way they can turn aside 
the public mind from too close investigation of their own char- 
acter and proceedings, and at the same time gain credit for 
a regard to the interests of the people, while ‘they care for 
nothing but their own. It is easy to show, that the State is 
to gain nothing in dollars and cents by such a Report as this, 
and therefore to represent the pittance by which the State 
secured the services of this eminent naturalist, as a magnifi- 
cent and wasteful appropriation, though, in comparison with 
what would anywhere else be paid for such labors, it was in 
fact exceedingly small. When an outcry on the subject of 
economy can be so easily raised, and when jealousy in regard 
to public expenditure is so easily excited, we think it very 
honorable to the Massachusetts legislature that they should 
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have treated this danger with contempt, and taken large views 
of what concerned the interest of their constituents. We 
venture to say, that this work before us will survive a thousand 
state papers which came into existence at the same time, and 
which are already, like the falling leaves, on the way to their 
original dust. 

Several of the legislatures of the different States, taking 
the same judicious view of their duty, have made appropria- 
tions for geological surveys of their territory, and in that way 
have prought to light rich and unsuspected treasures, which 
were hidden beneath their soil, and which might otherwise 
have lain there for ages longer, useless and unknown to man- 
kind. In these cases there was an obvious inducement to 
undertake and persevere in such enterprises, since it was 
certain that mines, quarries, or at least materials for improv- 
ing the soil, must be discovered ; and each one who builds a 
house or cultivates a field may hope for direct advantage from 
the investigation. But when a zodlogical survey is proposed, 
there is no such immediate inducement to undertake it, and 
the advantages in prospect are of a kind which it requires 
some thought and forecast to understand. Still, we do not 
hesitate to say, that, deservedly honored as Professor Hitch- 
cock’s Reports have been, none of them were of greater im- 
portance than the one before us. If the same facts respecting 
insects had been presented to the public a quarter of a century 
ago, some of her most valuable forest trees might have been 
saved to New England, vast amounts of the productions of the 
earth would have been rescued from destruction, and many 
enterprising men who have made efforts to improve horticulture 
and its kindred arts, would have been prevented from giving 
them over in despair. It may be said, that this Report, in many 
cases, only states the evil, without proposing a remedy. ‘This 
is true; but it must be remembered, that no remedy can be 
devised till the nature of the evil is understood. It is the prov- 
ince of science to detect such facts, and give them to the 
world ; and then, knowing precisely what needs to be done, the 
active sagacity of practical men will not be slow to find the 
sort of antidote wanted. Many a sturdy cultivator, harassed 
and perplexed by the insidious forays of these unseen marau- 
ders, has prayed, like Ajax, that he may have the privilege of 
fighting them in the light and the day ; and now, when, through 
the instrumentality of Dr. Harris, his desire is granted, we 
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may be sure that, even if baffled and defeated for a time, he 
will at last exterminate the foe. If then no money is to be 
made in consequence of this Report, there is no doubt that 
large amounts of agricultural wealth will hereafter be saved 
from destruction ; and, if any one insists on more direct ben- 
efit than this, his expectations are of that kind which it is as 
hard to gratify as it is easy to form. 

It is really curious to see how the animals around us are 
formidable, not in proportion to their size and presence, but 
rather to their littleness and obscurity. Since the days of 
the dwellers in Samaria, we hear of no race of men who are 
much troubled with lions. ‘That large and powerful beast 
is easily disposed of. If it resists, it is destroyed ; and if 
it submits, it is led about in a cage to expire at last ‘‘a 
driveller and a show.’’? But the smaller fry of creation 
laugh at the idea of such bondage. ‘The mosquito, for 
example, can no man tame. He sounds his horn through 
our chambers in wild independence. ‘The blow which 
we aim at him falls heavily upon our own heads. At the 
very moment when we are calling ourselves lords of the 
creation, his venomous bite destroys all our composure of 
mind, and makes us feel that the little are mightier than the 
great. ‘he amount of injury inflicted on man by the larger 
animals, is nothing compared to that which we suffer from 
these creatures, of no mark nor livelihood, whose insignifi- 
cance is their shield and safeguard. Dr. Harris has de- 
scribed their persons, traced out their operations, and put the 
public on their guard against them ; if, after this, we choose 
to lie still and be eaten by them, the blame and responsibility 
is our own. As it is not the part of the naturalist to find the 
remedy, Dr. Harris makes no mention of that, which we 
have, elsewhere in this journal, declared will be the only ef- 
fectual one. We mean, adopting retaliatory measures, and 
giving them to understand that if they eat us, we shall eat 
them. ‘This is certainly the alternative to which we at last 
must come ; but at present the public mind is not quite pre- 
pared for it, and we have no resource but to keep on in our 
Florida war against them, in which we can hope neither for 
vengeance nor victory, and which promises to end only with 
the history of man. 

In preparing such a work as this, there is some difficulty 
in determining how far it is desirable to give it a scientific 
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form. It is clearly intended for popular use, and, unless it be 
easily comprehended, it must be useless to the great body of 
those for whom the survey was intended. In the case of 
birds, where the species are comparatively few in number, 
popular names are sufficient, and it is easy for any one, who 
attends to the subject, to make himself master of them ; but 
insects are so overwhelming in numbers, and many of them 
so obscure in appearance, that a great proportion of them 
have not been honored with a popular name, and, where they 
have, it is not always sufficiently distinctive and characteristic 
to enable any one to identify the creature to which it belongs. 

This is forcibly shown by Dr. Harris in relation to the wee- 
vil, a notorious depredator, whose name is often heard. It is 
applied in this country to at least six different insects, two of 
which are moths, two are beetles, and two are flies. It is a 
fact, too, that nearly four thousand species of weevil have 
been scientifically ascertained and described, so that, when the 
name is used in an agricultural work, the chance is, that 
neither writer nor reader knows to which of the four thousand 
the name belongs. No mortal could undertake to christen 
them with four thousand expressive English names ; and, if it 
were done, no human memory would hold them. But science 
has arranged them all under three hundred and fifty-five sur- 
names, requiring only a few other terms, like Christian names, 
to indicate the various kinds. ‘Thus, the single word Cole- 
optera describes the vast family of beetles, from those which 
blunder into our faces on a summer evening, to those which 
afford pleasant relief to pain in the shape of a blister. Or- 
thoptera includes the crickets and grasshoppers of the field, 
and the easy and familiar cockroach of our houses. Hemip- 
tera denotes a large and interesting circle, provided with a 
horny beak for suction, and four wings; such as locusts, tree- 
hoppers, plant lice, bark lice, mealy bugs, and the like, some 
of which afford us cochineal, lac, and manna, while of the 
rest some are unsavory, and all unwelcome. Neuroptera de- 
scribes insects, stingless, but provided with jaws and four 
netted wings, from the little death-watch, who reminds man of 
his mortality, to the philanthropic devil’s needle, who, for bis 
services in killing mosquitos, deserves a better name. Lepi- 
doptera is the name of all the moths, butterflies, and sphinxes, 
or insects which make their début as caterpillars, and after- 
wards arrive at the dignity of wings with branny scales and a 
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spiral tongue. Hymenoptera applies to bees, wasps, and 
numberless others with four veined wings, and provided with 
jaws at one end of the person and a sting at the other. 
Diptera is affixed to those which have a proboscis either horny 
or fleshy, two wings, and knobbed threads called poisers or 
balancers behind them ; and this single term embraces ticks, 
gnats, mosquitos, horse flies, forest flies, stable and house 
Hies, blow flies, meat flies, and the viviparous flesh flies, 
flower flies, and fruit flies, not forgetting those distinguished 
nuisances the wheat and the Hessian flies. 

Since a nomenclature of this kind has clear advantages, 
which can be secured by no other, there is obviously no 
choice in the matter ; but, lest any one should be needlessly 
alarmed at the scientific terms which he found it necessary to 
snploy, Dr. Harris has given a preliminary description of 
insects and their classes, such as could be furnished only by 
one familiar as he is with the subject, and supplying all the 
previous information essential to be possessed. We hardly 
know where to find a summary so condensed, and, at the 
same time, so complete. It removes all difficulty at the out- 
set ; and thus, while this Report is sufficiently scientific in its 
execution, to meet the expectations of the learned, it answers 
the more important purpose of placing the meaus of knowl- 
edge in every man’s hands. In order to do this effectuaily, 
it must have a wider circulation than its present form will al- 
low ; it ought by all means to be reprinted in a cheap edition, 
and spread as widely as possible. If this were done, a new 
vigor would be given to agricultural enterprise. ‘The husband- 
man, as soon as he knows the enemies he has to contend 
with, considers the battle as more than half won. 

Dr. Harris was induced, by the nature of his instructions, 
to consider the subject chiefly in reference to vegetation, and 
the enemies by which cultivators are harassed ; which cer- 
tainly offers a field sufficiently large for any single observer, 
and one requiring time far more extended than that which this 
commission allowed. It has been said, that there are on an 
average six different enemies to every plant. This is proba- 
bly only another way of stating that each plant has many de- 
stroy one ; but, when the number of species in the State is 
between four and five thousand, and all must get a living by 
some means or other, it is clear that no plant worth taking 
has much chance of escape ; and the insects very naturally 
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infer, that what is best for man must be kest for insect too. 
The thought of such an army, all engaged in foraging upon 
man’s dominions, is enough to fill the cultivator with dismay ; 
and many, finding the havoc made among their fruits and 
flowers by these innumerable agents, have left the field in 
despair. But, properly regarded, it appears to be one of 
those evils which are necessary to bring out the energies, to 
quicken the attention, and to call into action those higher 
faculties which make the human animal a man. Doubtless it 
would be pleasanter to the housewife, to be exempt from the 
visitation of those spectres which make night hideous, and to 
live where no moth might corrupt food and raiment ; the agri- 
culturist, too, would be greatly delighted, if all his minute 
persecutors, like those which once infested Egypt, could be 
swept off wholesale to the Red Sea. But the question is 
not what they would like best, but what would be best for 
them; and, thus considered, it is evident that these, like all 
other physical inconveniences, are blessings in fantastic dis- 
guises, and could not be removed without opening the way 
for evils more evil than themselves. ‘This very Report is an 
illustration of the good which may come from being thus af- 
flicted. Here are great intelligence, observation sharp as 
a needle, and unflinching patience, devoted to the investiga- 
tion of the subject. The naturalist takes hold of it with his 
grappling irons, and will not let it go, ull he has traced the 
insect through all its changes in its underground caverns, 
enabling us to distinguish foes from friends, and showing us 
where, in case we proceed against them, our efforts can be 
best applied. But this is not all ; for out of this field, appar- 
ently so unpromising, he has drawn rich and beautiful illus- 
trations of wisdom and goodness, which force from us the 
acknowledgment, that, little as we love them, “ the hand that 
made them is divine.”’ 

We do wrong, however, to speak always, as if all the 
insect race were at war with man. Nor indeed can it be 
truly said of any. The worst they can be charged with, is, 
pursuing their own interest without regard to ours ; and, if 
this be a sin, they can plead various human examples in miti- 
gation of damages ; and they may reasonably demand of us 
to show, why that same course of conduct should be worthy 
of death in a bug, which is so much praised and honored in 
man. As we become better acquainted with them, we inva- 
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riably find that their injuries are less, and their services great- 
er, than we had supposed. Sometimes the injury itself, as it 
seems, results in good, long after the insect is hunted down. 
From our past experience we may infer, that their reputation 
will continue to rise, since the harm they do is obvious, but 
the good is more slowly developed, and, therefore, later dis- 
covered. We already know that in the first order, of Coleop- 
tera, the tiger, the ground, and the diving beetles, and the well- 
known lady-birds, who, though so often warned of the danger 
of their house and family, persevere in their labors in the or- 
chard, are very efficient coadjutors with birds in removing 
the destroyers of trees. Many others, of unsavory name 
and habits, work as scavengers, in removing filth which would 
otherwise pollute the air. ‘There are others, which fasten 
themselves on corrupt vegetable matter, and help forward that 
process of decay, which converts the dead plants into nour- 
ishment for the living. Surely, tried by this standard, insects 
are far from deserving to be trodden down; and if the day 
ever comes when usefulness shall be the title to respect, 
many a poor bug will rise into glorious eminence by the side 
of many men who have been honored and admired by the 
world. 

In the first order, Coleoptera, or insects with sheathed wings, 
are some which are very injurious to vegetation, both when 
they have taken to themselves wings, and also in the earlier 
stages of their existence ; particularly those called Melolon- 
tha, because they were oddly enough supposed to proceed 
from the flowers of apple trees, as the name implies. We 
have nothing which compares with the European cock-chafer 
in numbers, nor in the extent of its depredations. But our 
May beetle is sufficiently troublesome in devouring leaves, to 
make it necessary to proceed against it; which can be most 
effectually done, as Dr. Harris suggests, by shaking the trees 
in the morning, when they do not attempt to fly, and collect- 
ing the insects from the ground. ‘The grub is a great de- 
stroyer of the roots of grass ; but it is kept down by crows 
and barn-door fowls, not to mention the skunk, whose merits 
are now so little. acknowledged, but who will doubtless be in 
better odor, when this important fact in his history in generally 
known. 

The most destructive of these insects is the rose-chafer, 
or rose-bug, as it is generally called, which has for many 
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years been increasing in numbers, and bids fair to multiply to 
an indefinite extent, since nothing short of crushing can de- 
stroy its tenacious hold on life. When it was first noticed, it 
was very mysterious in its visitations. Vines were found cov- 
ered with it, where there was not one the day before. At first 
it confined its attentions to roses, when they could be had ; 
but now grape vines, fruit trees, forest trees, and vegetables of 
the garden, are covered by these pests, which cling to them 
in silent indifference to all that man can say or do. It is now 
found, that this is one of the cases, in which troubles come 
from the ground. ‘The opening of the damask rose is the 
signal for its rising ; all that are ready to take wing come 
forth, rejoicing in the privilege of doing more mischief above 
ground than they hive been able to do below. All their 
transformations are completed in a year. In the month of 
July, the females enter the ground, lay their eggs, and then 
return to the upper air to die. ‘The eggs of each are about 
thirty in number, and are deposited from one to four inches 
beneath the surface. ‘They are hatched in twenty days, and 
the young grubs immediately begin to feed on the roots with- 
in their reach. In October, they descend below the reach of 
frost, and pass the winter in a torpid state. In the spring, 
they return to the surface, where each one fashions for itself a 
little oval cell, in which it completes its transformations. 

Since it is thus entirely beyond our reach in the earlier stages 
of its existence, there is no resort but to shake it from the 
trees, and gather it from the fruits and flowers. All the efforts 
of birds, devil’s needles, and other friends of humanity, are 
wholly insufficient to keep their numbers down. 

The family of weevils belong to the first order, and the 
name is sufficiently well known not to belong to a public ben- 
efactor. ‘The most common with us, perhaps, is the pea 
weevil, though every eater of green peas is employed in re- 
ducing their numbers, and with a success which must be very 
gratifying to a benevolent heart. During the flowering sea- 
son and immediately after, the insect pierces the tender pod, 
laying one egg in each seed, from which a small, light-colored 
grub proceeds without much delay. By the time the pea 
becomes dry, the weevil has reached its full size. and begins 
to bore its way from the centre to the hull, generally without 
injury either to the hull or the germ. By the spring it be- 
comes a beetle, and gnaws a hole through the hull in order to 
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escape into the air. The weight of the pea is diminished 
about one half by this operation. If the pea is eaten whole 
when dry, the beetle is generally eaten with it; but though 
revenge may be sweet, the flavor of the pea-bug adds little to 
the amount of gratification. It is very considerate on the part 
of these vermin to spare the germ, so that a pea will grow 
when sown, even after it has been eaten almost to the shell ; 
but this forbearance is probably exerted in favor of the chil- 
dren of pea-bugs, rather than of men. 

One of the most pernicious of the weevils is that which 
takes its name from the white pine. ‘This tree is the pride 
of the American forest, distinguished for its beauty of form, 
and very important in ship-building. Its value for masts de- 
pends very wuch on the straightness of the stem ; and if the 
leading shoot be destroyed, the tree is deformed and rendered 
useless. Upon this shoot, the eggs of this nuisance are laid. 
The grubs produced from them bore into the wood in various 
directions, and, after doing all the mischief in their power, 
come out in September and October, leaving the shoot per- 
forated in such a manner that it cannot recover. Happily a 
sort of ichneumon-fly finds his interests identical with those 
of man, and manages to put an end to the ravages of this de- 
stroyer, where human power could not reach him. 

But the most troublesome of the weevils are those which 
officiate in our gardens. Every horticulturist knows to his 
sorrow, that his unripe apricots, plums, peaches, and cherries, 
fall in consequence of the doings of an insect, which stings 
the fruit as soon as it is formed, allotting one egg to each, and 
so proceeding with all upon the tree. This insect is the 
plum-weevil, and is the same which may be found in the 
black excrescence, that so often disfigures the plum tree, the 
branches of which, as Dr. Harris supposes, they resort to in 
default of fruit, should there be none upon the trees when they 
happen to rise out of the ground. His advice is, that, when the 
insects are seen in the beetle form, and are engaged in laying 
their eggs, the trees should be smartly shaken every morning 
and evening. ‘The insects do not attempt to fly, but contract 
their wings and fall ; they may thus be caught in sheets spread 
under the tree, and disposed of at pleasure. All the fruit 
which falls in consequence of their attacks, should be care- 
fully gathered, and the diseased excrescences should be cut 
from the trees and burned, before the last of June, 
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But while the depredations on the orchard are the most 
vexatious, the injury done to forest trees is a more serious 
evil, since it is not so easy to point out the means by which 
it may be arrested. The painted Clytus has acquired an in- 
famous notoriety from its destruction of the locust-tree, one 
of our most beautiful and valuable trees, both for timber and 
shade. ‘The insect is gay in appearance, and, to see it glitter- 
ing in its gold-laced suit of black velvet, no one would sus- 
pect its true character. It is a remarkably civil beetle, at 
least to those of its own race; since two hardly ever pass 
each other without a profusion of bows. But the female lays 
its eggs in the crevices of the bark, and, as soon as the grubs 
are hatched, they aim at the inner parts of the tree. The 
winter renders them torpid ; but in the spring they mine into 
the wood, till the branch or stem is disfigured and perforated 
in such a manner, as to be easily broken by the wind. The 
consequence is, that the trees, when the insects prevail, become 
unfit for ornament or use ; and, as no means have been thus 
far devised, which have the least effect to destroy or repel 
the enemy, the cultivation of the locust-tree must be aban- 
doned. ‘They cannot even be disposed of by giving up the 
tree for a time ; for we see the insect feeding on the blos- 
soms of the golden-rod, and, if deprived of one kind of 
food, they will easily supply themselves with another. 

Unfortunately the sugar maple, another of our forest trees, 
has fallen under the destroying ravages of another Clytus, 
called speciosus, or the beautiful, a name to which, if its do- 
ings alone are regarded, it is but poorly entitled. ‘Those who 
have cultivated this tree, have seen the progress of decay 
commence at the end of one of the limbs, and gradually ex- 
tend, till the whole were dead ; but, till the Reverend Mr. 
Leonard, of Dublin, New Hampshire, traced out the cause, 
it was very little known. ‘This large insect, about an inch 
in length, lays its eggs on the trunk of the maple i in July and 
August. ‘The grubs, as soon as hatched, burrow in the 
bark, and are thus sheltered during the winter. In the spring 
they penetrate the wood, forming long, winding galleries up 
and down the stem. About midsummer, they are changed 
to beetles, and prepare a race to succeed them in their de- 
structive labors, and to finish what their short-lived sires begun. 

Among the beetles are found the Cantharides, which are 
more useful in medical practice than injurious in agriculture ; 
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beside that the circumstance of their value to the sick op- 
erates to keep down their numbers. Four kinds of our native 

cantharides have already been used by physicians, and are 
found as powerful as those which are imported from the 
south of Europe. One is commonly called the potato-fly, an 
insect of a yellowish red color, with black stripes on the 
thorax and wing covers, whence it derives the name striped 
Cantharis, by which it is most properly known. It eats the 
leaves of potatoes and other vegetables, and becomes formi- 
dable from its numbers. Another is found on our beautiful 
wild clematis, the lower parts of which they strip of the leaves. 
‘The most destructive cantharis is called the ash-colored, 
and is found on the English bean, on the potato-vine, and 
also on hedges of the honey-locust, the beauty of which they 
enurely destroy. Another, of a jet black color, is found on 
the tall golden-rod, and also on potato-vines, though the for- 
mer is their favorite food. ‘These different kinds are collect- 
ed and sold, without the difference between them being no- 
ticed. ‘They can be taken by sweeping the plants which 
they frequent with a deep muslin bag-net, from which they 
may be thrown into boiling water for two or three minutes, 
and afterwards spread out on sheets of paper to dry. ‘There 
are other blistering beetles of the genus JMeloe, sometimes 
called oil-beetles, the most common of which is a blue insect 
nearly an inch long, found in the autumn on butter-cups and 
potato-vines, and called the narrow-necked oil-beetle. 

The second order, Orthoptera, or straight-winged insects, 
contains the grasshoppers, and others which are injurious to 
vegetation, not by reason of their insidious attacks, so much 
as by their overwhelming numbers. Dr. Harris complains 
of the confusion occasioned by the misappropriation of names 
in this family. In America, the name of locust is given to 
the harvest-fly of English writers, or the Cicada of the an- 
cients, while it ought to be restricted to certain kinds of 
grasshoppers. Our earwig is not the creature known by that 
name abroad, and Jaboring under the absurd reproach tag 
its name implies. ‘The little creeping thing abounding. in 
legs, which we call earwig, is not even an insect, and the veri- 
table earwigs which are found among us are too few to do any 
harm. The cockroach, one of our imported blessings, hard- 
ly comes within our author’s sphere, since its labors are wholly 
domestic ; he therefore passes by it, simply recommending 
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that a dose of red lead, Indian meal, and molasses, be served 
up to them, till they have eaten their fill. The cricket, which 
is commonly thought to be, like the former, an inmate in our 
mansions, only enters them by accident ; the field is the scene 
of his music and operations. ‘The music is produced by 
grating his wing-cases upon each other, thus producing a dis- 
cordant sound, which is made tolerable, and even pleasant to 
some, by means of poetical associations. ‘Their labors are 
incessant, but not much noticed, because they do not confine 
themselves to a single plant, but eat almost any which are suf- 
ficiently tender. Among the crickets is a small white kind, 
which conceals itself by day among the leaves and stems of 
plants, and at night makes a wearisome and incessant noise 
with its wing-covers. When any one finds its way into a 
chamber, not even the innocent will find repose that night. 
The race of grasshoppers is much the most numerous and 
important. Favored by their leaf-like form and color, they 
can easily escape observation, while they devour the foliage, 
and commit many depredations in a quiet way, which does 
not attract the attention of the public ull they see the great 
amount of mischief which is done. ‘These insects commit 
their eggs to the ground, encasing a number together in a sort 
of varnish, which serves to protect them from decay. These 
commonly remain in the ground tll the next spring, when the 
young are ready to begin their labors upon the young vegeta- 
tion as soon as it rises from the ground. Of this family the 
Katy-did is the most remarkable. It is well known for the 
noisy pertinacity with which it sings the syllables which form 
its name. ‘I'he sound is so quarrelsome, and therefore so 
decidedly human, that it is difficult to persuade one’s self there 
is neither anger nor voice concerned. It proceeds from a 
thin, transparent membrane, stretched over a portion of the 
wing-cover. ‘I'he wing-covers are so very large, as to en- 
close the whole body of the insect like a pod ; and when 
these are opened and shut, the parts in question grate upon 
each other ; the sound, being reverberated by the membrane 
and the concave wings, becomes very loud and shrill, reach- 
ing to a great distance, and so exactly resembling a colloquy 
of scolding vixens, as to be intolerable to a lover of peace. 
Some seem to bring the charge with great zeal and bitterness, 
‘¢ Katy did, she did,” while others with equal exasperation 
declare, ‘‘She did n’t’’ ; and so the matier is debated, very 
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much after the fashion of a night session in Congress, with a 
monotonous repetition of the same empty assertions ; and 
nothing can put an end to it but the morning beams. 

Dr. Harris has given a description of the little green grass- 
hopper, with a brown stripe on the head, which is found in 
our fields by millions, but has never before been honored 
with a name. Or rather there are two; one of which he 
calls Orchelimum vulgare, the common meadow-dancer ; the 
other, from its form, the gracile, or slender meadow-grass- 
hopper. ‘They do not distinguish themselves by any shrill or 
troublesome noise, nor are they known to be very injurious 
to mankind ; and these, according to man’s usual award in 
such cases, have lived ull now unhonored and unsung. 

The various insects included under the name of locust 
have long and narrow wing-covers, which meet and form a 
ridge over the back, resembling a roof. ‘The males are not 
provided with cymbals and tabors like the former ; but instead 
of these, they have a cavity closed by a thin piece of skin 
stretched over it, which, like the body of a violin, helps to 
deepen the sound. When a locust performs, he bends the 
shank of one hind-leg beneath the thigh, where it is fitted in 
a furrow designed to receive it, and then draws it up and 
down the edge and veins of the wing-cover. He does not 
play both fiddles together, but alternately, first one, then 
the other. In this country, locusts are not distinguished 
from grasshoppers ; but, beside the difference of their musical 
instruments, the locusts greatly exceed the latter in their 
power of flight. ‘Their wing-covers being smaller, do not 
impair the efforts of their wings, and the wings themselves 
are moved by strong muscles, and are strongly put together. 
They do not compare in size and destructiveness with the 
locusts of Asia; but we hear at times of extensive ravages 
made by grasshoppers, which are really owing to locusts, and 
which show that they can be formidable from their numbers. 
President Dwight in his ‘*‘ 'Travels,”’ gives an account of an 
irruption of the kind in Vermont, where they destroyed 
clover, Indian corn, and even the burdock and tobacco plant ; 
so voracious were they, that if the garments of laborers were 
exposed, these insects devoured them. ‘They are no other 
than the little red-legged locusts, which are found on salt- 
marshes, where they sometimes consume the grass, and, as 
they die upon the spot, so taint with their decaying bodies 
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what little they have left, that it is rejected by horses and 
cattle. 

The order Hemiptera, or half-winged, includes the formi- 
dable race of bugs, ninety-five species of which are enumer- 
ated elsewhere by Dr. Harris, as belonging to Massachusetts. 
Some, particularly those domestic animals which are called 
bugs par excellence, are already too well known to need a 
minute description. Of the out-of-door kinds, the squash-bug is 
one of the most notorious. De Geer, who first described it, 
gave it the name ¢tristts, or sad, which would seem to belong 
more fitly to those who suffer from its visitations. On the 
return of warm weather, they return from the crevices in 
which they have passed the winter, and, as soon as the vines 
have put forth a few rough leaves, they are to be found on 
the vines, or beneath them, taking no pains to escape, and 
trusting for security to the acknowledged property, that they 
are less offensive to the senses while living than when dead. 
Their eggs are glued to the leaves, where the young are 
hatched, and, as soon as they come to life, begin to exhaust 
the leaves of their juices ; as soon as they have drained these, 
they pass to others, which they destroy in the same way. By 
taking some care to destroy the eggs and the young, which 
may easily be done, the insects may be almost exterminated ; 
but, if this precaution be neglected, the injuries of the insects 
and the dry weather of summer will destroy the labor of the 
year. 

We observe that Dr. Harris believes in the periodical 
return of the seventeen-year locusts, as they are called, though 
locusts they are none. ‘They are of the group Cicada, and 
are distinguished by their broad heads, large projecting eyes, 
and most “of all by their loud buzzing noise, which is pro- 
duced by a pair of kettledrums, with which the creature is 
provided, and which it uses with little discretion. ‘These 
are formed by convex pieces of parchment, finely plaited, 
and placed in cavities behind the thorax, where they contract 
and relax with great rapidity, and produce the sound in ques- 
tion, which can be heard a mile. ‘These insects are first 
referred to in Morton’s *‘ Memorial,’’ as ‘‘ a numerous com- 
pany of flies, which, for bigness, were like unto wasps or 
bumblebees, which appeared in Plymouth in 1633. ‘They 
came out of little holes in the ground, and did eat up the 
green things, and kept up such a constant yelling as made 
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the woods ring of them.’ It is not clear that they observe 
the exact interval of seventeen years between the times of 
their coming. ‘The grub must remain in the earth all the 
mean while, and perhaps circumstances induce some genera- 
tions to take wing earlier than others ; but it seems to be 
established that they are, on the whole, entitled to their name. 
They have no resemblance to locusts in their destructive 
propensities, which is owing not to any uncommon forbear- 
ance on their part, but to the structure of their mouths, which 
renders it impossible. But they often break the branches of 
trees with their weight, and the female also inserts her eggs 
in the boughs, which soon wither and die. When the young 
are hatched, they let themselves fall to the ground, going to 
the lower part of the branch, and taking this leap of Leucate 
with the utmost coolness and deliberation. When they reach 
the soil, they immediately burrow into it, and remain there 
through all the years of their pilgrimage to the last, when 
they ascend to the surface, where they remain, exposing 
themselves to the air occasionally till the time of their trans- 
formation is come. When the hour arrives, they come forth 
by night in great numbers, and crawl up trees, or any thing to 
which they can attach themselves by their claws ; they then 
by repeated efforts make a rent in their outer integument, 
through which they push out the head and body, leaving the 
shell looking like a perfect insect on the tree. A few hours 
are sufficient to give them strength to fly ; within a fortnight 
they lay their eggs; and in less than six weeks the whole 
generation has passed away. It is well that they remain in 
the ground so long ; it gives time to the trees to recover 
from the injury occasioned by their burden. In fact it would 
be no great subject of regret, if the earth to which they 
betake themselves in the early stages of their existence 
should become their grave. 

The plant-lice, which belong to this order, are a singular 
generation, and the alliance which exists between some spe- 
cies and the ants has often attracted attention. It is not so 
generally known, that there are some which live in the 
ground, where they destroy plants by clustering round the 
roots, in the same manner as others drain the juices from the 
leaves. This is much more convenient for the ants, who are 
thus saved the trouble and exposure of climbing trees in 
search of them, and moreover can have them in their own 
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habitations below. They appear to be fully sensible of the 
advantage, and take a degree of care of the aphides, which, 
if disinterested, would be quite sublime. If they are dis- 
turbed, the ants are at once up in arms. ‘They carefully take 
up the ‘aphides and convey them to a place of security ; they 
defend them from the attacks of other insects, and make their 
cause in every respect their own. ‘They show the same 
solicitude for the eggs, taking care to keep them moist, and 
in fine weather bringing them to the surface to give them the 
advantage of the sun. But this concern is sufficiently ex- 
plained by the fact, that the ants depend on the sweet fluid 
drawn by the aphides from the trees, for food to supply 
themselves and their young. 

The downy plant-lice are the cause of the affection of 
apple trees, which is called in Kurope American blight, under 
the impression that it came originally from this country. It 
seems to be a maxim with every nation, that no plague begins 
at home ; and vast pains are taken to exclude by quarantine 
regulations, the enemy which has the birthright of a native, 
and therefore, very naturally, makes itself at home. It is 
not common in this country as it is abroad, and some have 
doubted whether it exists; but Mr. Buel found it on his 
apple trees, and Dr. Harris says that he has seen it in a few 
instances, though it still appears to be rare. ‘The eggs are 
so small as to be invisible without a microscope, and are 
enveloped in a substance like cotton, supplied by the insect 
itself. ‘They are deposited near the ground in crotches of 
the branches, or crevices of the bark, where the young ap- 
pear in the spring, like small specks of mould upon the trees. 
As the young grow, the down increases, and serves as a 
means of conveyance, being light and easily borne by the 
wind, and thus enabling the insects to pass from one tree to 
another. ‘They derive their nourishment from the sap of the 
bark and the alburnum, and in such quantities, that the leaves 
become yellow and the branches decay, till the whole tree is 
infested and destroyed. ‘This and other similar instances can 
be dealt with by a faithful application of alkaline solutions, 
put on after scraping and brushing the tree. In the case of 
this insect, the roots must be included in the cleansing pro- 
cess as low as it is possible toreach them. There are cases, 
however, in which man has diligent and faithful allies to assist 
him, particularly the lady-birds, very good little beetles, 
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which deserve the favor with which they are regarded, since, 
unlike most insects, they do us more service than harm. 
Mr. Kirby says, that he has succeeded, simply by placing a 
few grubs of the lady-bird among the ‘aphides, in extermi- 
nating them from a currant bush and a small tree. 

But while this difficulty is not so common as to be alarm- 
ing, another insect, or kind of bark louse, has spread itself 
very fast over the orchards of New England, being so ob- 
scure in its form and color as to attract no attention ull it has 
already injured the tree. ‘The insect is about one tenth of an 
inch in length, of an oval shape, resembling half a kernel of 
rye, though not so large, and attached by the flat side to the 
bark. ‘They proceed from a small, muscle-shaped scale, 
containing thirty or forty eggs, which are hatched about the 
beginning of June. ‘lhe young become stationary in about 
ten days, and throw out a quantity of bluish-white down, soon 
after which their transformations are completed, and the fe- 
males deposit eggs. ‘I'hese insects soon destroy the bark on 
which they are found, and, unless arrested, will shortly com- 
plete the ruin of the tree. Strong alkaline solutions must 
be applied to them, and the time most favorable for the pur- 
pose is the early part of June. ‘‘he titmouse and wren are 
both very efficient aids of the horticulturist in this kind of 
labor, and, like most other birds, deserve an amount of credit 
and protection which mankind have neither good feeling nor 
good sense enough to give them. 

The order Lepidoptera embraces the caterpillars, which, 
by reason of their variety and overwhelming numbers, are 
perhaps our most formidable enemies, not merely as destroy- 
ers of vegetation, for some, which are wholly domestic in 
their habits, contrive to do as much mischief within doors as 
their vagrant relations in the orchards and fields. ‘They are 
the young of moths and butterflies. Of these Dr. Harris 
has formed acquaintance with about five hundred species, 
which are natives of Massachusetts, and there are, he thinks, 
at least as many which are not yet described. ‘The greater 
part of them subsist on vegetable food, some feeding on solid 
wood, some on pith, grains, and seeds, and many on leaves 
and flowers. As each female provides from two to five 
hundred eggs, a thousand of these insects will afford three 
hundred thousand, at least, to the first generation. If half 
these arrive at maturity, it will give forty-five millions to the 
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second, and nearly seven thousand millions in the third genera- 
tion. ‘This estimate is doubtless within the truth, and it 
serves to show in a striking manner what an amount of effort 
is required to contend with them, and how formidable, if 
neglected, a small evil may become. 

In the family of Sphinz is a group called Mgeria, which 
contains some desperate enemies of man. One was well 
named by Mr. Say, ezitiosa, or the destructive, from its 
overations on the peach tree. Happily its movements are 
sufficiently obvious to the eye ; and, if proper care is given, 
the trees may be preserved. ‘The insect is a slender, dark- 
blue, four-winged moth, having a slight resemblance to a wasp, 
and expanding, we mean the female, which is of course the 
most important character of the two, about an inch and a half. 
Her eggs are generally deposited in the month of July, 
sometimes much later, and are placed as near as possible to 
the surface of the ground. ‘The grubs, as soon as hatched, 
begin upon the inner bark and sapwood, where they often girdle 
and completely destroy the tree. Any thing which compels 
them to lay their eggs higher on the stem, will make it im- 
possible for them to eat their way to the root, where they 
calculate to pass the winter ; and, if the cold overtakes them 
above ground, it is fatal to them. 

Of all caterpillars, the best known are those of the Lasvo- 
campian race. ‘hey are the young of such moths, as fly only 
by night. ‘hose to which we allude are seen in great num- 
bers in our orchards, and particularly in the wild-cherry trees 
on their borders. ‘The eggs are placed round the ends of 
the branches in a ring containing several hundred, covered 
and cemented together with a water-proof varnish, which 
protects them from the weather. When the leaves expand 
in the spring, the caterpillars are ready to begin their opera- 
tions. ‘The first is to form an angular web, resembling that 
of a spider, stretched on the forks of branches near the eggs. 
Under this tent, the caterpillars find shelter when they are not 
engaged in eating. In crawling from one branch or leaf to 
another, they spin a slender silken thread, which serves as a 
clue to conduct them back to their tent ; and, as this process 
is often repeated, their pathways become paved with silk, and 
thus afford them a safe and easy road. As they increase in 
size, their tent enlarges, till it acquires a diameter of eight or 
ten inches. In the early part of June, they begin to leave 
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the trees where they have lived in company, and after wan- 
dering a while secure themselves in some crevice, where they 
go through their transformations. [very nest in an orchard, 
if neglected, supplies tens of thousands in future years ; and 
such neglect deserves such retribution when so little care is 
required to remove them. 

In the genus Attacus, are some, which may hereafter sup- 
ply the place of the silkworm, having the advantage of be- 
ing more hardy, and contented with such food as our forests 
can supply. [xperiments, on a small scale, have been made 
with the silk of the Cecropia, which has been carded, spun, 
and woven into stockings, which are said to wash like linen. 
The Cecropia, however, does not bear confinement so well 
as the Luna and Polyphemus, which are easily reared, and 
make their cocoons as well in the house as in the open air. 
Dr. Harris observes, that, as the insects remain in the 
chrysalis state from September to June, they may be kept 
for unwinding at any leisure time in the winter. 

Dr. Harris has given much attention to the cutworm, as it Is 
called, from its appearance, which is so injurious to the 
young vegetation of our gardens ; and the result shows that 
the name comprehends a variety of insects, which, though 
resembling each other in the caterpillar state are quite dif- 
ferent when on the wing. He procured a considerable num- 
ber, all alike in color, though not in size. He did not par- 
ticularly examine their markings, but, before the middle of 
August, five different kinds of moth made their appearance 
out of the chrysalids which they formed. That which is be- 
lieved to come from the cutworm, is a moth which flies 
about our candles in great numbers in the latter part of the 
summer. He applies to it the name of Agrotis devastator. 
He thinks that they are hatched in the autumn, and, after re- 
maining below the reach of frost in the winter, come to the 
surface and prepare for their unwelcome labors in the spring. 
‘The most effectual way to put a stop to their depredations is, 
to search out the destroyer and put him to death ; but, when 
such vegetables as the tomato are transplanted, they may be 
secured in their tender state by winding a bit of paper round 
the stem. 

No one can have failed to observe the ravages of the de- 
testable cankerworm, which is now extending itself over New 
England, destroying the beauty of vegetation in the leafy 
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month of June, and requiring so much pains to resist it, that 
many cultivators seem to submit to it in helpless despair. It 
was formerly supposed that the moths came out of the 
ground only in spring ; it is now known that they rise also in 
the autumn, and the early part of winter ; and, whatever appli- 
cation is made to prevent their ascending the tree , Is necessa- 
ry at those times as well as in the spring. The eggs are 
usually hatched at the time when the red currant is in blos- 
som, and the caterpillars are employed upon the leaves for a 
month ; after that, they begin to let themselves down by silk- 
en threads to the ground, where they burrow and go through 
their transformations. It is hoped that the extent and mag- 
nitude of this evil will lead to more easy and effectual reme- 
dies than have yet been discovered. Certainly such an ex- 
act history as Dr. Harris has given of the changes and periods 
of the insect is indispensable to those who would devise 
means to prevent its depredations. 

Another serious disturber of the peace of horticulturists 
is the apple worm, well known for its practice of forestalling 
the best part of the fruit in our orchards. ‘The moth, which 
is often seen iv houses, is distinguished from others by an oval 
spot of brown, edged with copper color, on the hinder margin 
of each of the fore wings. In July and the last of June, 
they fly about apple trees in the evening, in order to place 
their eggs in the hollow at the blossom end of the fruit. The 
eggs begin to hatch in a few days, and the young grub imme- 
diately makes for the heart of the apple. At first it is very 
small, and its presence is hardly perceptible ; but in three 
weeks it becomes large, and opens a tunnel through the 
side of the fruit, in order to get rid of the rubbish which 
gathers round it, and interferes with its motions. When the 
apple falls, an event which is hastened by its operations with- 
in, it makes use of this tunnel in order to escape into the 
sheltered places, where it goes through its transformation. 
Sometimes it reappears without delay ; but generally remains 
in the chrysalis state through the winter and the following 
spring. As they generally find shelter in the crevices of 
the bark, many will be destroyed by scraping it early in the 
season. It is also said, that, if an old cloth is wound about 
the tree, great numbers will resort to its folds, where they 
can be destroyed without much trouble. 

The name Moth was formerly restricted to those familiar 
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inmates of our dwellings, which depend on man for food and 
ye that is, converting our clothing into food and lodg- 

ing for themselves. Among these, the clothes moth, the 
carpet moth, the fur moth, and the hair moth, stand preémi- 
nent. ‘Ihey lay their eggs s in May and June, and die when they 
have provided for the succession of their race. ‘The eggs are 
hatched in about a fortnight, and the little grubs forthwith 
proceed to gnaw the substance on which they rest, making of 
the fragments a case for themselves, which they line with silk, 
enlarging it according to their growth, by lengthening it at 
the two ends, and setting in gores at the sides. This case 
is their house for the summer ; they carry it with them as 
they move along their destructive way. In the autumn they 
cease to eat, and, fastening their cases to the cloth, they re- 
main quiet during the winter ; but in the next spring they 
change to chrysalids within their cases, and after twenty days 
reappear with wings. When prepared to lay their eggs they 
slip through cracks into closets, chests, and drawers, under 
the edges of carpets and the folds of curtains, showing a 
particular affection for woollen garments, and there lay the 
foundations of new tribes of similar destroyers. 

As the readers of our journal, however worthy and enlight- 
ened, are not exempt from the usual doom, it may be well to 
direct their attention to the precautions which Dr. Harris 
recommends. Early in June it will be advisable to beat up 
their quarters, throwing open wardrobes, closets, chests, and 
drawers, and exposing garments, bedding, carpeis, curtains, 
fur, and feathers, to the heat of the sun, since the moths are 
great lovers of darkness, like all other creatures whose deeds 
are evil. But other remedies must be vigorously applied, such 
as shaking, beating, and brushing, which will dislodge and de- 
stroy the eggs. In old houses, cracks in the floors and wain- 
scots, and around the walls and shelves of closets, should be 
brushed with spirits of turpentine. Sheets of paper sprinkled 
with it, camphor in coarse powder, and leaves of tobacco, 
should be placed among the clothes when they are laid aside 
for the summer. Such articles as furs and plumes should be 
pasted up in bags of coarse paper, with leaves of tobacco in- 
lerposed. Dr. Harris also says, that linings of carriages may 
be effectually guarded by sponging them on both sides with a 
solution of corrosive sublimate of mercury, made just strong 
enough not to leave a black stain on a white feather. Moths 
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can be killed by fumigating the article that contains them with 
tobacco smoke or sulphur, by enclosing them in a tight ves- 
sel, and plunging it in boiling water; or by putting it into 
an oven heated to one hundred and fifty degrees of Fahren- 
heit’s thermometer. 

The bee-moth is another of these nuisances, sufficiently 
well known to those who have undertaken to supply them- 
selves with honey. It had the honor or the infamy, which- 
ever it may be, of being commemorated by Virgil in ancient 
times, and has often, in later ages, received benedictions from 
the husbandman, less poetical, perhaps, but equally significant. 
This pest was brought from Europe with the common hive- 
bees, —the old straw hive, which was formerly common 
there, affording it an excellent shelter. ‘The male and female 
moth differ so much in size, that Linneus and other natural- 
ists supposed them to be distinct species, and gave them two 
different names. ‘he female is much larger and darker col- 
ored than the male. ‘There are two broods in the course of 
the year. Some of the first appear in their winged uniform 
at the last of April, or early in May ; those of the second 
abound most in the month of August ; but they are found in 
less numbers through the whole of the summer, and require 
the proprietor to be always on his guard. By day they-re- 
main quiet in the crevices, or on the sides, of the bee- 
house ; but in the evening, when the bees have entered, they 
hover round the hive, and take the opportunity to steal in at 
the door and lay their eggs. ‘Those which cannot get in, lay 
their eggs on the outside, or on the stand ; and the little cat- 
erpillars either creep in at the cracks, or make a passage un- 
der the edges. Were the bees to discover them, the air of 
the hive would not be good for their constitutions ; but they 
show wonderful consciousness and skill in stealing through the 
waxen passages, which they break down and destroy. ‘They 
are sometimes called the wax-moth, and this is more de- 
scriptive than the common name, because wax is their only 
food. ‘They prefer the old to the new comb, and are there- 
fore most abundant always in the upper part ‘of the hive, in 
the oldest of the comb. Very vigorous powers of digestion 
must they have to thrive upon such food ; but they eat it with 
as much appetite as if it were the greatest Juxury that ever 
was concocted. As soon as they are hatched, they begin to 
spin ; and each one makes for itself a strong tube of silk, in 
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which it can turn and move round at pleasure. In this it re- 
mains concealed during the day, and comes out at night when 
it cannot be seen by the bees. ‘This case is enlarged as the 
grub increases in size, and for greater security is covered 
with grains of wax and rubbish, to protect the enclosed ani- 
mal from the sting. Thus shielded, they move through the 
hive, consuming the wax, and filling the vacancy with their 
filthy webs, till at last the patience of the bees is worn out, 
and they desert the abodes where their skill and industry are 
applied in vain. 

Bees suffer most from the moth in warm and dry summers. 
Weak swarms are more infested than large ones. ‘The pres- 
ence of the grubs is made known by the black grains and 
fragments of wax scattered over the floor. As soon as this 
appearance is discovered, the caterpillars and chrysalids must 
be sought out, and all the webs and cocoons, with the insects 
in them, must be carefully removed. This would better be 
done once a week ; but at any rate should be done early in 
September, when the cocoons are most abundant. ‘The 
winged moths may be destroyed by setting shallow vessels, 
containing a mixture of honey or sugar with vinegar and water, 
near the hives i in the evening ; great numbers will get into it 
and be destroyed. Hives of various construction are offered 
to the public as a security against the wax moth ; but which 
is most efficient, we have not as yet had an opportunity to 
determine. 

Dr. Harris inclines to the belief that the Kuropean grain 
moth, tinea granella, is found in this country, but not gener- 
ally observed, because confounded with the grain weevil. 
There is also another grain moth, which is very destructive 
in some parts of France, called the Angoumois moth, which 
he apprehends is the same with one which was described by 
Colonel Carter of Virginia as ‘‘ the fly weevil, that destroys 
wheat.”?> He has seen some wheat from New Haven, eaten 
by moths in the same manner as the Angoumois moth is said 
to consume it; that is, a single grub lies concealed within a 
grain of the wheat, and thus devours in secret the mealy sub- 
stance within the hull. Whatever the insect may be, it is as- 
certained that it can be destroyed by exposing the grain to 
a heat of one hundred and sixty-seven degrees of Fahren- 
heit, continued for twelve hours. A less degree of heat will 
answer, if applied for a longer time. 
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The order Hymenoptera, or membranaceous-winged, con- 
tains some insects of good reputation, such as ants and bees, 
and not many which are very injurious in the field or garden ; 
but they are well worth regarding on account of the wonder- 
ful instincts displayed in fulfilling the purposes of their exist- 
ence. Nor are we required to go far to see the manifesta- 
tions of their skill. ‘The mud-wasp fastens its cells to the 
eaves of our houses, each containing a single egg, with some 
living spiders, kept in durance vile to furnish fresh meat for 
the young. ‘I‘he honey-bee enters the mansions provided for 
it, and there shapes its comb with inimitable precision, though 
it has no other mathematical instrument than its antenne and 
its mouth. ‘The ant labors everywhere in its mines, with an 
industry and enterprise which put to shame the tunnels and 
excavations of man. ‘ 

The saw flies belonging to this order are so called from 
the tools with which the female is provided. They are 
double saws, lodged in a chink at the lower part of the body, 
like the blade of a knife in its handle. ‘They are placed side 
by side, with their ends directed backwards, and so hinged to 
the under part of the body, that they can be drawn from the 
chink and moved up and down when used. ‘They generally 
curve upward, and taper toward the end, and are toothed 
along the lower or convex edges. ach, like a carpenter’s fine 
saw, has a back to steady it; it is not fastened to the back, 
but slides backward and forward upon it. The blade is not 
only toothed on the edge, but has transverse rows of very 
fine teeth on one side, giving it the power of a file as well as 
asaw. With these instruments the females saw little slits 
in the stems and leaves of plants, and in these deposit their 
eggs. 

One of the largest of the saw flies infests the American 
elm, laying its eggs upon the tree in June, that the young may 
feed upon its leaves. Another commits depredations on the 

ine and fir tree. To this Dr. Harris gives the name of 
Lophyrus abietis, the Lophyrus of the fir tree. The false 
caterpillars may be found upon the trees in June and July, so 
numerous and sociable, that sometimes two are found on the 
same leaf, feeding opposite to each other. When the time 
for transformation comes, they creep into crevices, or con- 
ceal themselves in the decayed leaves and rubbish at the foot 
of the tree, where some complete the process in August, and 
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others remain till the following spring. Another species 
preys upon the leaves of the grape-vine ; and all require 
attention on the part of the cultivator to prevent their in- 
creasing in numbers. It is well known that the rose-bush is 
defiled and injured by an insect of this description. ‘The best 
remedy is probably that of Mr. Haggerston, a mixture of two 
pounds of whale-oil soap with fifteen gallons of water. This 
has been found sufficient to destroy canker-worms, plant lice 
and red spiders, and certainly deserves to be faithfully tried 
on all these troublesome enemies of the garden, which, if 
resisted, will flee, or, what is still better, will lose the power 
to flee and torment us again. 

The most formidable of the saw flies is that which was 
described by Professor Peck, in his ‘* Natural History of the 
Slug-worm.” It lives on the cherry and the pear tree, eating 
away the upper surface of the leaves, and is sometimes so 
numerous that twenty or more collect on a single leaf. In 
the year 1797, they were so abundant that they perfumed 
the air. ‘Their operations were unsavory as their smell. ‘The 
tree which was laid waste, was compelled to put forth new 
leaves in the summer, and thus exhaust its vital energy, and 
forestall its preparation for another year. Happily they have 
enemies to limit their numbers ; mice and birds feed upon 
them in various stages of their existence, and a small ich- 
neumon-fly stings their eggs, and deposits in each so punctured 
an egg of its own. ‘The maggot which proceeds from the 
latter feeds upon the larger egg in which it dwells, and of 
course prevents its coming to life. In this small way the 
ichneumon is ascertained to do great and praiseworthy exe- 
culion. 

Under the head of Diptera, or two-winged, are included 
races of insects with which most of our readers have an ex- 
tensive personal acquaintance, and which are more familiar 
than welcome to those who know them. ‘They divide the 
empire of day and night between them, the mosquitoes raging 
by night and the flies destroying our peace by day. It is 
some comfort to know that the number of these visitors we 
shall have, rests in part with ourselves, since they are born 
and cradled in filth, such as is found in the neighbourhood of 
barns. Heaps of manure are their foundling-hospitals ; and 
if these are not supplied to them by public or private charity, 
their reign is less joyful and triumphant. In fact, in all our 
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relations with these troublesome creatures, it is well to re- 
member, that many of the evils of which we complain, are 
only our own carelessness, want of neatness, and other do- 
mestic iniquities, visited in this winged form upon ourselves. 
The young insects are fleshy grubs, advantageously known by 
the name of maggots, which go through their transformations 
within themselves, their skin hardening to supply the place of 
a cocoon, from which, in due time, they force their way, and 
proceed rejoicing to cultivate an acquaintance with men. 

The common house fly is sufficiently troublesome ; but 
we are told by Dr. Harris that they may be destroyed by a 
strong infusion of green tea, well sweetened, and that they 
may be excluded from apartments by a netting with threads 
half an inch or more apart, stretched over the windows on 
one side of the room. It appears that they will not attempt 
to fly between meshes or threads into a room, unless they see 
light shining through from other windows ; information which 
may be valuable to those, who live in the neighbourhood of 
fly nurseries, which they cannot escape or control. The 
common house-flies are simply annoying by their pertinacity 
and their numbers ; but,, toward the close of summer, the 
stable-flies, which resemble them in every thing but their 
sharp proboscis, enter our dwellings at the approach of rain, 
and bite us through our stockings with a sting equal to that of 
the bee or hornet, save that it leaves no poison behind. If 
any one is curious to examine this pest, he may know it by 
its proboscis, long and slender, and projecting horizontally 
before its head. It is honored with the name of Stomoxys 
calcitrans, that is, sharp-mouthed kicking, — the one describ- 
ing the cause, the other the effect. Animals are so tormented 
by their incessant persecution, that they become almost frantic 
under the visitation. 

The meat fly is found through the summer about places 
where meat is kept, a large buzzing insect, not particularly 
pleasing to the smell. It is of a blue-black color, with a blue, 
broad, and hairy body. Its eggs are known by the name of 
fly-blows. ‘They hatch in two or three hours, and the mag- 
gots proceeding from them get their growth in two or three 
days, after which they creep into some crevice, or the ground 
if they can reach it, and pass through the transformation 
which raises them to the dignity of flies in two or three days 
more. ‘There is another smaller blue-green meat-fly, with 
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black legs, which takes carrion in the fields under its charge. 
They both officiate in useful services, their whole care being 
to remove animal decay as fast as possible, before it can waste 
its sweetness on the air. 

Flower flies differ from the house fly in the smaller size 
of their winglets, and the mesh in the middle of their wings. 
They are also smaller, and their wings spread less when 
at rest. It is not to be supposed from their name, that 
they are very refined ; at least in all stages of their existence. 
In the larva state, they generally live in manure or decayed 
vegetable matter. Some of the tribe feed on radishes, oth- 
ers on turnips, and others on onions. ‘The fly has been very 
destructive to this savory crop in Europe, and Dr. Harris has 
found a fly so exactly answering to the description of the 
transatlantic nuisance, that he thinks it no breach of charity Lo 
consider them as one. 

Our largest gad-fly or horse-fly is a creature of formidable 
dimensions, nearly an inch in length, with wings expanding 
nearly two inches, its color black, and covered with a white- 
ish down, like a plum. Its eyes are very large, almost meet- 
ing on the top of the head. ‘The orange- -belted, as it is called 
from the color of the girdle that surrounds its black body, is 
smaller than this. But there are several others which have 
not been described, though notorious enough from their 
power to annoy. ‘Their proboscis is armed with half a dozen 
sharp needles, which will penetrate the toughest skin, and 
horses are beset with them till they are sometimes driven to 
despair. It is said that a decoction of walnut leaves, applied 
to the animal, will prevent their attacks, and, as it certainly 
can do no harm, it is worth the trial. 

The bee-flies, which are so called from their way of life, 
are not troublesome like the last mentioned. ‘I'hey get their 
living from early flowers, sucking out the honey with their 
proboscis, which is sometimes longer than the body of the fly. 
They also resemble the bee in appearance, having a short, 
rounded body, covered with yellowish hairs. ‘They fly very 
fast, suddenly stopping every little while and remaining sus- 
pended in the air on their long horizontal wings. 

The soldier-flies are not so fierce as their names would 
lead us to suppose. ‘Their proboscis is not fitted for offen- 
sive war on other insects, but only for sucking the sweet juice 
of flowers. ‘There are, however, cannibals among the flies, 
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the chief of which is the orange-banded Midas, which is 
sometimes found an inch and a quarter in length with a pro- 
portionate extent of wings. Its color is black, with the orange 
band which gives it a name upon the hinder body. The 
name JVidas comes from its long antenne, which are 
thought to resemble the decorations of: the head of its name- 
sake in ancient times. ‘lhe early stages of its existence are 
spent in decayed logs and stumps in the woods. 

Among the two-winged insects are some which would be 
rather surprised to find themselves in such worshipful compa- 
ny, since, so far from having two wings, they are not even 
equipped with one. Among these is the snow-gnat, which, 
in its appearance, resembles a spider. ‘There is a poiser on 
each side of the body, to supply the place, or, at least, to 
give the appearance of wings. ‘Their home is on the ground, 
and the female, which is provided with a borer like that of a 
grasshopper, bores into it to lay its eggs. 

Many gnats, however, are furnished with wings, as most 
of us, to our sorrow, have reason to know. In some parts 
of New England and Canada, is a kind of midge, which peo- 
ples the air in swarms in the month of June, and which is 
sufficiently formidable to the feeling, though so minute to the 
eye that the Indians in Maine give it the name of No-see-’em. 
They would not be seen, were it not for their wings, which 
are of a light color, mottled with black. ‘Toward evening 
they come out, and, creeping under the clothes, produce an 
intolerable irritation by their bite, though they draw no blood. 
On the mosquitoes it is needless to enlarge ; our readers are 
so generally acquainted with them and their operations, that not 
even Dr. Harris would be able to add much to their light 
and satisfaction on the subject, without pointing some way to 
destroy them. Surely, one would suppose, that, in this day 
of creature comforts, some such means would be found. 
Now this little insect keeps half mankind in bodily fear. 
Wherever he winds his tiny horn, they prepare to suffer 
without resistance. Such universal submission to such an 
insignificant enemy, as if the evil were beyond redress, is 
strange enough, and, we trust, will not always be. 

We cannot, however, pursue this subject further. Nor is it 
necessary ; for those who are interested in entomology, either 
as students or cultivators, will doubtless soon make themselves 
acquainted with the contents of this Report ; not by means of 
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the present publication, if we may call it so; for this is not 
published, in the usual sense of the term, but only furnished to 
a number which must be small in comparison with the number 
of those who would wish to read it. But we are happy to 
hear that the Reporter has made arrangements with the proper 
authorities, by which he is allowed to print a small edition at 
his own expense. In this way, he may be able to supply the 
public demand, and also, we hope, to secure himself some ad- 
ditional compensation for his labors. It is the labor of a life, 
in which he is engaged. If he pursues his way with the same 
zeal and energy as heretofore, every succeeding year must add 
greatly to his stock of information, and, at some future time, 
we shall look to him for an extended work on the insects of 
this country. ‘The materials of the present Report would 
naturally make part of it. Such a publication would meet a 
want which is now universally felt ; and, even if he found no 
other adequate recompense, which we shouid not willingly 
believe, he will at least secure an enviable and permanent 
fame. 

Of the execution of this work, after the opinion we have 
already expressed, it is hardly necessary to speak. ‘The au- 
thor writes in a manner which is alw ays graceful in one famil- 
iar with his subject and warmly interested in it, not consider- 
ing high literary finish so important as a direct, forcible, and 
clear expression of his meaning. ‘This ts the style appropri- 
ate to scientific descriptions. It is all the better for being 
unambitious ; if it is only scholarlike and manly, good taste 
can require nothing more. We enjoy, not only the material 
of this Report, but the manner in which it is presented ; and, 
if the author can find leisure to prepare an elementary work 
on his favorite science, we have no doubt that in style, as well 
as substance, it will be such as to make the study generally 
attractive, and thus to secure an increasing number of intel- 
ligent and active observers. 
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Art. I1V.—1. 4 Discourse of Natural Theology, showing 
the Nature of the Evidence and the Advantages of the 
Study. By Henry Lorp Broveuay, F. R. S. and 
Member of the National Institute of France. Fourth 
Edition. London: Charles Knight. 1835. 12mo. 
pp. 296. 

2. Paley’s Natural Theology, with Illustrative Notes. By 
Henry Lorp Brovueunam, F. R. S. and Member of 
the National Institute of France, and Sir CHarves 
Betz, K.G. H., F. R.S., L. & E. To which are 
added Supplementary Dissertations. By Sir Cuares 
Bett. With numerous Wood-Cuts. London: Charles 
Knight. 1836. 2vols. 12mo. 

3. Dissertations on Subjects of Science connected with 
Natural Theology ; being the concluding Volumes of 
the New Edition of Paley’s Work. By Henry Lorp 
BroveuaMm, F. R. S. and Member of the National In- 
stitute of France. London: Charles Knight & Co. 
1839. 2 vols. 12mo. 


Tuts is a pleasant sight for those who continue to respect 
the name and writings of Paley. His work on Natural The- 
ology, which, in itself, fills but one volume of moderate size, 
is here swelled into five goodly tomes, by the aid of notes 
and introductory and supplementary matter. And the men 
who are content to fill this humble part, to glean in the foot- 
steps of Paley, are two of England’s most distinguished 
sons ; —an eminent surgeon, and a statesman not more re- 
markable for great legal and political ability, than for various 
learning and an apt and versatile genius. Such are the per- 
sons, who are willing to act as commentators, to be mere 
hewers of wood and drawers of water, in their literary capaci- 
ty, to one who occupied, during his whole life, a rather hum- 
ble position in the English church, all hope of advancement 
being cut off by no lightly founded suspicions of heterodoxy. 
But such a testimonial was fairly due to the character and in- 
fluence of the works of Paley. We do not derogate from 
the reputation of Sir Charles Bell and Lord Brougham, nor 
undervalue the importance of their present undertaking, when 
we assert, that the fruit of all their labors is but dust in the 
balance, when compared with the original ; and to their con- 
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nexion with it they are indebted for a great part of the inter- 
est and favor wherewith their publication has been received. 

There are those, who, filled with the spirit of an age fond 
of exaggerating the merits and successes of its own sons, 
while it regards the lights of a former generation with a super- 
cilious and hypercritical air, can see nothing but the marked 
defects of Paley’s mind and writings, and ere wholly unable 
to account for his extraordinary influence and popularity. 
That many acute and philosophical treatises on the same sub- 
ject, replete with the learning and science of the present day, 
are already becoming the property of spiders and trunk-makers, 
while a writer who had no genius for metaphysics, and who 
committed blunders in speculation which tyros can laugh at 
now-a-days, is universally read and admired, is for such crit- 
ics a puzzling and mortifying fact. ‘There is no physic that 

can purge away self-conceit, and no logic that can disarm or 
silence prejudice. We might else hope, that a fair considera- 
tion of the strong and weak points of this author, would clear 
up some difficulties in this problem, and assist such individu- 
als in reconciling their theory with the facts in the case. 
But though it may not shake preconceived opinions, or put 
an end to cavilling, it may serve to place in a clearer light the 
questions in dispute, and supply some hints for a general so- 
lution of them. An attempt to define with accuracy the 
characteristics of a writer, and the nature and scope of the 
argument which he employed, may remove some prevailing 
misapprehensions respecting both. 

The three principal works of Paley, his ‘* Moral Philoso- 
phy,” ‘‘ Evidences of Christianity,’? and ‘* Natural ‘The- 
ology,” appear to be animated with nearly the same purpose, 
and executed on a very similar plan. ‘The aim is entirely a 
practical one, the writer desiring to produce a particular effect 
upon his readers, and keeping this end in view throughout 
with a remarkable unity, both of design and performance. 
And a great part of the effect which his works produce is 
probably due to the clear manifestation of this simplicity of 
purpose. ‘The reader perceives at once, that the author is 
honest ; is not playing with him ; is not thinking of his 
own appearance or reputation ; is not desirous of displaying 
his stores of learning and science, or of exciting admiration 
by his eloquence, the subtilties of his reasoning, or the origi- 
nality of his views. He goes straight forward to his object, 
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to convince his readers of some great truth, or to persuade 
them to a certain course of conduct. ‘There is none of the 
sensitiveness of an author about him ;— none of that petty 
feeling, which is nervously alive to a charge of plagiarism, 
but seeks every opportunity to pilfer without being detected ; 
which will set forward a poor or weak argument in ’ preference 
to a better one, because the former is all ‘his own, while some 
one has used the latter before him. AlJl was manliness and 
fair-dealing on the part of Paley. His inquiry respecting an 
argument or a remark was not, whether it was new, or bore 
the appearance of ingenuity, or opened a field for eloquent 
amplification ; — but whether it was effective ; whether it ad- 
vanced his main, his single purpose. He took his materi- 
als wherever he could find them, no source being too sus- 
picious, or too low, or too common, provided that it afforded 
matter, which furthered his ends. Consequently, there are 
few works which appear, at first sight, to contain so little that 
is new, while there are none wherein the subject is treated 
with such real originality. It is an old remark, that his ** Kv- 
idences of Christianity ” are a mere compilation from Lard- 
ner, and that his ‘¢ Natural Theology ” is founded upon the 
works of Ray and Derham. In one sense this is true, for he 
made very liberal use of these writers. In another, it is false, 
for the great merits of his works can be traced to no predeces- 
sor, and he imitated no one. ‘lhe borrower, the imitator, ts 
detected and disgraced, for he can never surpass one whom 
he follows, and the original must at last assert its own superi- 
or worth. But Paley ‘has wholly supplanted the very authors 
to whom he is most indebted. His books have pushed Lard- 
ner, and Ray, and Derham off the shelves, or consigned 
them to those persons, who hope to glean a little more in the 
field which he worked to such marvellous advanti age. 

It may seem strange to put forward honesty as one of the 
great merits of P aley, , and the main source of his popularity 
and influence. But the truth is, that this quality is far more 
rare among the writers on such subjects, than is commonly 
imagined. Men have published works on natural theology, 
not to prove the existence of a God, but to show their own 
metaphysical acumen ; nay, sometimes they have written 
them only to dispreve the commen notions on the subject, 
and to manufacture a deity suited to their own purposes, and 
consonant with their philosophical system. ‘hey have filled 
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huge tomes with the evidences of Christianity, which should 
have been lettered on the backs, ‘* Proofs of the Author’s 
Erudition.”? ‘This same quality of perfect honesty, this for- 
getfulness of self, and entire devotion to the avowed object, 
whether it be the pursuit of truth, or the inculcation of virtue, 
can be attributed to but very few of the great writers and 
thinkers of any age. It manifests itself in simplicity and raci- 
ness of style, and earnestness of manner, which produce their 
effect not merely on a few individuals or on a particular class, 
but work equally upon the minds of all persons, and exert an 
influence, that, in breadth and depth, appears wholly dispro- 
portionate to the means employed. An indefinable charm 
runs through books composed in this spirit, which enlists a 
vast majority of minds in their favor, in spite of the faults, 
numerous and glaring though they be, which keen-eyed criti- 
cism detects, and malevolent or envious feelings expose. 
And the attraction continues, moreover, for an indefinite peri- 
od; for, not being dependent merely upon novelty, it does 
not disappear with the first gloss. 

Paley’s object, we have said, was a practical one. He 
was far less an inquirer after truth, than a teacher of virtue. 
His works were not written for the discovery and diffusion of 
new truths, but for the establishment and inculcation of old 
ones. He wrote, not to satisfy or amuse the learned and 
critical few, but to guide and instruct the many ; and the effect, 
which he aimed to produce, must be estimated quite as much 
by the quantity, as the quality. In this distinction, we appre- 
hend, may be found a key to his most marked excellences 
and defects. Hence, that unrivalled clearness of statement, 
that terseness of language, that abundance of forcible but 
homely illustration, that close and orderly array of argument, 
and those brief, but nervous touches of eloquence, with 
which the whole composition is seasoned. ‘lo the same 
cause may be traced his principal faults ;— his abandonment 
of the more abstruse parts of the subject, his deficiency in 
subtile reasoning, his dislike of metaphysical abstractions, his 
want of ideality and enthusiasm, as shown by the adoption of 
a somewhat plain and coarse standard of virtue, and in oppos- 
ing the allurements of vice by purely selfish considerations. It 
may be said, that, with such characteristics, his works are 
fitted only for popular use, and are unworthy of consideration 
in company with the learned and scientific treatises, to which 
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the world is indebted for the real advancement of truth. 
This remark would apply, undoubtedly, to writings conceiv- 
ed on the same plan, but executed with inferior ability. But 
the excellence of his productions has raised them out of the 
sphere for which they seem to be designed, and has subject- 
ed them to a species of criticism, which should be reserved 
for works of an entirely different character. We speak of 
the sphere for which they seem to be designed, for, notwith- 
standing their grave defects, they exert great influence upon 
all classes of readers, and Paley himself certainly aimed at 
something higher than writing a book merely for the unin- 
structed multitude. ‘I'he attractions of his style, and the sort 
of argument that he employed, are so powerful toward con- 
viction, that the mind of any reader is carried away by them 
perforce, in spite of the gaps and errors, which may be dis- 
covered ona critical examination, but which, after all, are 
only of secondary importance. ‘The influence of his manner 
in this respect may be compared to that of a clear statement 
of facts by a plain speaker, which often destroys the effect 
of the highest flights of eloquence. 

It has been frequently said, that his mind had little power 
of generalizing, and was wholly unfitted for metaphysical 
speculations. ‘I'o this remark in its whole compass we do 
not assent, for there are not a few passages in his works, 
which betray no mean power of refined and accurate reason- 
ing, of subtile analysis, and, at times, of forming the most 
comprehensive views. But these qualities are not predom- 
inant, and that for the most obvious reason, — they were not 
called into play by the execution of his design. ‘Their fre- 
quent exercise would have marred his chief purpose, to pro- 
duce a wide effect by adapting his work to the taste and 
comprehension of all. Still further; in reference to the 
book in which the absence of these qualities has been most 
complained of, his ‘* Natural Theology,” we must be per- 
mitted to maintain, without any disrespect for metaphysics, 
that Paley’s course was not only the best adapted to his pur- 
pose, but that it is the only true and proper method ; that, in 
the main body of the argument, the refinements and abstrac- 
tions of the metaphysician are wholly out of place, are easily 
opposed by weapons of the same character and equal force, 
and can never lead to any satisfactory result. We say, in 
the main body of the argument, for there are branches of the 
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subject, that must be treated after the manner of Clarke, or 
not at all. ar the greater part of Paley’s book is occupied 
with proving the existence and goodness of the Deity ; and, 
for establishing these points, we maintain that his mode of 
reasoning is the only correct and satisfactory one, that has 
ever been proposed. Of course, the argument is his only by 
adoption ; for it is substantially the same with that of Socra- 
tes and Cicero, of Bacon and Locke, and, as we verily be- 
lieve, it has constituted the only substantial ground of belief 
in the mind of every well-informed theist, that ever lived. 
We propose to defend this position at some length, but we 
must now return for a moment to our immediate subject, the 
peculiarities of the mind and writings of Paley. 

The practical and Socratic turn of the writer’s mind, and 
his aversion to general speculations, appear most obviously 
in his book on Moral Philosophy, which, able as it is, is far 
more exceptionable in theory than either of his subsequent 
publications. It appears difficult to account for the fact, that 
one of such pure intentions and character could contrive a 
system of morals, that is so unsound in doctrine and pernicious 
in its results. We refer only to the definition of virtue, on 
which the work is based, for the subsequent portions of the 
volume, relating entirely to practical ethics, are nearly fault- 
less in design and admirably executed. ‘The definition con- 
sists of three clauses, in each of which a grave error is in- 
volved. ‘* Virtue consists in doing good to mankind, in 
obedience to the will of God, and for the sake of everlasting 
happiness.”? It is enough to say, that benevolence ts not the 
whole duty of man, that right is of inherent and necessary ob- 
ligation, anterior to all command, and that a selfish regard to 
our future welfare, far from constituting the only proper mo- 
tive, vitiates the whole act, and is destructive of the very 
essence of virtue. But the error of forming such a grossly 
erroneous definition is palliated, when we observe, that be- 
nevolence is among the most important and comprehensive — 
of all our duties, and one which most needs to be stimulated ; 
that the divine command supplies the most imposing and 
efficient of all sanctions to the moral law; and that looking 
to reward only in a future life is such a refined and pure re- 
gard for our own happiness, that it hardly deserves the name 
of selfishness. This account of virtue, therefore, though 
wholly erroneous in theory, may easily be mistaken for a 
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most useful one in practice. It is precisely such a one as a 
moralist would be likely to frame, who, careless about merely 
speculative truth, and indifferent to the praise of originating 
a complete and elaborate system of ethics, should make it 
his only aim to be practically useful to his fellow-beings, by 
alluring them in the most persuasive manner to the practice 
of virtue. We do not mean, that Paley actually saw the 
error of his own theory, and passed over it intentionally, be- 
cause he believed a faulty definition would be more useful 
than a correct one. He had far too much reverence for 
truth, too firm a belief that whatever is erroneous or false is 
also least expedient, to stoop to such an unworthy course. 
But the whole cast of his disposition inclined to practical be- 
nevolence ; his whole ambition centred in the desire of do- 
ing good to his fellow-men. In his investigation of any sub- 
ject, he was led by an imperceptible bias to that conclusion, 
which promised most effectually to subserve the interests of 
mankind. ‘Those who are most loud in their denunciations 
of his base and selfish morality, would do well to imitate his 
philanthropy, while they avoid his faulty and mistaken specu- 
lations. 

We have said, that he was deficient in enthusiasm. He 
possessed a shrewd and penetrating mind, that looked quite 
through the motives and dispositions of his fellow-men, and 
formed such nutriment for them, as he judged to be best 
suited to their present tastes and capacities. He framed no 
ideal standard ; he set up no lofty conception of virtue, im- 
posing in its purity and grandeur, but chilling by its remote- 
ness and difficulty of attainment. Hence, there was some 
danger lest he should compromise with principle, and admit 
rules of conduct, which in some cases might offend a nice 
and delicate sense of rectitude. But the purity of his taste 
in ethics, and his caution in limiting the application of his 
principles, preserved him from this error ; and the sternest 
moralist will find no cause for censure in his practical expo- 
sitions of virtue. He was skilful in casuistry, and often 
framed nice distinctions, but the conclusion was invariably on 
the safe side. Asa compend of practical morality, there- 
fore, his work is invaluable. He is never vague in enunci- 
ating his rules, and never declamatory in enforcing them. 
His argument is inimitable in force and conciseness, and 
often rises without effort to the height of eloquence. ‘The 
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language never admits of a doubt as to its meaning, and the 
terseness of expression, together with the homely but appo- 
site illustrations, often produces the same pleasing surprise as 
refined wit. ‘Though many may deem the comparison too 
honorable to Paley, we confess that his manner often re- 
minds us of Socrates, as represented in the ‘* Memorabilia,”’ 
confuting the Sophists and teaching virtue about the streets. 
His shrewdness, good sense, and occasional humor, his pithy 
arguments and familiar style, his mode of vanquishing an op- 
ponent with his own weapons, his use of striking but homely 
figures, and the pure and elevated philosophy of his discours- 
es, are all in the best manuer of the Grecian sage. 

Though he sometimes handles general principles with ease 
and correctness, his mind was not naturally a comprehensive 
one. He divided a subject into minute parts, and consider- 
ed them in succession. In argument, he attached himself to 
the strong points of his subject, and flashed the light of a 
dark lantern upon them, while their branches and connexions 
with the surrounding parts were left in obscurity. His rea- 
soning can seldom be confuted, but the opponent may some- 
times get out of its range, by taking up the matter from a side 
which he had never contemplated. ‘This defect, again, arose 
from the wish to adapt his work to common minds. He 
chose that aspect of a question, which most readily offers 
itself, and presented it with such force and clearness, that 
the inquirer remained satisfied with the demonstration, and 
felt no desire to pursue the subject further. Paley was cau- 
tious about overlaying the argument, or wearying the be- 
holder with an attempt to stop every crevice in the walls, 
when the first glance showed that the fortress was impregna- 
ble. His work was deficient in scientific completeness, but 
it answered its end ; it convinced the reader. ‘There is no 
wordiness, nor mysticism, nor affectation of technical phrases 
in his writings. He never seeks to get out of a difficulty by 
raising a cloud of words, nor to escape from reasoning by 
running into declamation, nor to evade an argument in any 
matter whatever. ‘I'here is a delightful simplicity and bon- 
hommie in his clear and powerful way of stating an objection, 
which he then proceeds to demolish in the same plain and 
forcible manner. Frankness and candor breathe from every 
page of his writings, and one relishes these qualities the more 
under such circumstances, because they are not usually to be 
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found in controversial writings of the same class. Men have 
written in defence of morality and religion, as if the sacred- 
ness of the subject absolved them from all obligations to use 
courtesy and fairness towards an opponent, and justified all 
wiles and stratagems by which a victory might be obtained. 
Paley stooped to no such unworthy practices, and his fair- 
dealing is rewarded by the docility of the reader, who soon 
finds himself compelled to follow submissively the train of 
argument, and seldom closes the book without having con- 
ceived an affection for the author. Indeed, the whole char- 
acter of the writer, in all its strong and honest features, is 
imprinted on the work ; Montaigne did not convey a livelier 
image of himself to his readers. Much of the indefinable 
charm, which invests his writings, must be attributed to this 
unconscious self-portraiture, though much is due also to the 
admirable qualities of his style. His chapter on ‘‘ Rever- 
encing the Deity,” has always appeared to us one of the most 
masterly compositions in the English language. It will suf- 
fer little by comparison with Lord Bacon’s noble essay on 
Atheism, which, like the chapter in Paley, consists of only 
three or four pages, but is lighted up by the most brilliant 
flashes of the writer’s glowing imagination. 
The great merit which belongs to Paley for his work on 
‘¢ Natural Theology”? may be best seen by comparison. 
Look at the state of the science since his death. An Eng- 
lish nobleman bequeaths a princely sum to be given to some 
person for writing a book ona branch of the same subject. 
By the advice of ‘the Bishop of London, the legacy is divided, 
and given in equal portions to six individuals, among the 
most distinguished in their respective sciences of any in the 
country ; and in afew years the result comes forth in the 
shape of six or eight thick octavos, called the ‘* Bridgewater 
Treatises.’ Their publication may be of some advantage 
to the chase sciences, but, as a contribution to Natural The- 
ology, they can hardly be said to possess any merit what- 
ever. Dr. Buckland has written a very good treatise on 
Geology, and Dr. Roget a very admirable one on Physiolo- 
gy, but the theological comments in each might be omitted 
altogether without detriment. ‘I'he reader perceives at once, 
that “the argument in respect to the Deity is a mere second- 
ary affair ; that it is interpolated in an ordinary scientific 
treatise, with which it has no proper connexion. ‘The por- 
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tion of the general subject allotted to Dr. Chalmers was of 
such a nature, that he seemed compelled to confine himself 
to the theme assigned by the noble donor. Yet he has done 
his best to escape from the trammels, and frankly confesses 
some incongruity between the title and the subject matter of 
his volumes. He embraced the opportunity to expatiate 
upon the philosophy of mind ; and the result of his labors only 
proves, that Dr. Chalmers is a clumsy writer, a weak reason- 
er, and a metaphysician equally deficient in learning, origi- 
nality, and discretion. It is an act of charity towards the 
writers to pass over some of the other treatises altogether. 
We have mentioned those only, which possess some claims 
to attention. In spite of the high expectations created by the 
benevolent purpose of the Ear! of Bridgewater, and the great 
efforts that were made to carry his wishes into effect, it 
seems that the loss of Paley’s small volume would still be 
irreparable. 

Lord Brougham and Sir Charles Bell, in the volumes now 
before us, have limited their ambition to preparing a new 
edition of Paley’s work, with copious notes and supple- 
mentary dissertations. ‘They considered rightly, that their 
own lucubrations stood a better chance of being noticed and 
studied, if published in such a connexion, than if they appeared 
in an independent form. ‘The desire of illustrating the origi- 
nal, we consider as a mere pretence. Paley’s command “of 
language and illustration renders all aid unnecessary, even for 
the most shallow capacity. He who runs may read and under- 
stand. Even the anatomical portions of the work do not 
require the aid of engravings in order to be fully understood. 
A description couched in the simplest and most graphic 
terms, and a homely comparison,—the latch or hinge of 
a door, the teeth of a saw, or the packing of a box, —make 
the whole structure in question as plain as day. That Paley 
was not a surgeon by profession only renders his explana- 
tions the more intelligible to ordinary minds. ‘T’here was 
less danger of sliding unawares into the use of technical 
terms, or of presuming too much on the reader’s stock of 
previous knowledge. ‘Though Sir Charles Bell writes with 
a fair share of ease and perspicuity, it will generally be 
found, when he adds a note for the mere purpose of eluci- 
dating the text, that the explanation is less clear than the origi- 
nal. He supplies a few other instances of adaptation from 
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the structure of the human frame, but adds nothing to the 
argument, and his labors, on the whole, rather encumber the 
work. 

Lord Brougham’s ‘‘ Preliminary Discourse” has already 
been noticed at length in our pages,* and we have nothing to 
add to that estimate of its meriis and defects. The nobie 
writer at least confines himself to the subject, whatever may 
be thought of the ability with which it is treated. But we 
cannot say as much of the ‘ Dissertations,” two thick vol- 
umes of which are appended to this edition. ‘They contain 
a parade of various, though not very profound learning, on 
a number of subjects, some of thein_ bearing about. the 
same relation to Natural Theology that they do to the study 
of Sanscrit, or the science of ship- building. Thus, about 
half of the second volume is occupied with an analysis of 
Newton’s ‘* Principia’? which might with equal propriety 
have been printed in connexion with his Lordship’s transla- 
tion of Demosthenes ‘‘ concerning the Crown.”’ It answers 
no purpose except to display the writer’s acquaintance with 
mathematics. An account of Cuvier’s work on Fossil Oste- 
ology is not out of place to the same degree, though all the 
relations of the subject to Natural ‘Theology might be stated 
in five pages, as well as in a hundred and twenty. We can 
hardly hope much from any attempt to throw light upon the 
deep and dark problem of the origin of evil, and Lord 
Brougham is certainly the last person, from whom aid in such 
a case could reasonably be expected. His long dissertation 
upon the subject contains nothing new, and will not increase 
the writer’s reputation for learning, or skill in handling meta- 
physical questions. Four dialogues upon Instinct, and an 
account of the structure of the cells of bees, occupy a whole 
volume, but contribute very little, by way either of argument 
or illustration, to the reasoning of Paley. In fine, the sup- 
plementary Dissertations serve to display a versatile genius 
and much general information ; but they show neither origi- 
nality nor depth of thought, and are utterly valueless in the 
place they now occupy. 

We are disappointed in this edition, for we had hoped 
that the concluding volumes would carry out some of the hints 
in the Preliminary Discourse, and, by a fair examination of 





*See North American Review, Vol. XLII., p. 467 et seq. 
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Paley’s argument, either supply its alleged deficiencies, or 
remove the belief in their existence. ‘I'he great questions 
agitated in that work have been much complicated of late by 
skeptical quibblings and metaphysical difficulties. The le- 
gitimacy of the whole reasoning has been called in doubt, and 
the points to be proved have been varied and distorted by the 
makers of philosophical systems. Some complaints might be 
done away, and much obscurity be dispelled, if the nature of 
the evidence were once fairly considered, and the rela- 
tion fully determined which this subject bears to other sci- 
ences. ‘This was the scheme of Lord Brougham’s first Dis- 
course, but the execution was imperfect, and these volumes 
do not complete the design. As the subject is of great in- 
terest in both a religious and a philosophical view, some des- 
ultory remarks upon it may be acceptable to a portion of our 
readers. 

The great problem of Natural Theology is to prove the 
existence of a God, all the other questions being subsidiary 
to this, and in great measure dependent upon its solution. 
‘'wo modes or classes of proof are-presented, called the ar- 
gument @ priori and a postertort. ‘These appellations are un- 
happily chosen, for in such a case reasoning @ priori is impos- 
sible, without assuming the very point at Issue ; we cannot 
argue from cause to effect in order to prove the existence of 
a First Cause. And if the meaning of the term be restrict- 
ed to original and intuitive perceptions, which are independent 
of experience, the distinction implied by the two phrases 
does not exist. ‘These first principles of belief are implied 
in every act of ratiocination ; they are taken for granted in 
the argument from experience, and in every other proof. 
Besides, we cannot go behind the Divine existence in order 
to find a basis of proof ; we cannot assume a more comprehen- 
sive proposition, from which the fact itself can be deduced. 
We must reason upward to the first principle of all things ; and 
every argument urged with this design must be a posteriori. 

But the implied distinction really exists, though improperly 
designated by two such phrases. In the one case we pro- 
ceed by moral evidence, and the conclusion is termed in logic 
only probable, though it may amount to the highest degree of 
certainty, of which any argument based on experience is sus- 
ceptible. In the other, the steps are linked together by 
demonstrative evidence, and the conclusion follows with math- 
VOL. Liv. —NoO. 114. 15 
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ematical certainty. We take no account of those, who as- 
sume the Divine existence as an intuitive truth, because their 
Opinions admit of no argument, and to them Natural The- 
ology does not exist as a distinct science. ‘I'he question be- - 
tween the two modes of proof may appear to be one of pure 
curiosity, for the inquirer will surely ask, why they cannot be 
placed side by side, since neither excludes or limits the other, 
but only offers it fresh support. It is not enough to answer, 
that a position is improved in strength by removing every rot- 
ten or useless prop, which gives at least the appearance of 
insecurity to the fabric. The very existence of the dispute 
shows that neither of the proofs is wholly unnecessary, for 
there are some minds which rest with greater assurance on 
one argument, and some on another. Neither can remove 
what is useless to himself, without doing injury to his neigh- 
bour. ‘To justify the rejection of either mode of reasoning, 
it must be shown, that our idea of the point to be proved 
is affected by the nature of the argumentative process. If 
the method a posteriori leads to an imperfect or grovelling 
conception of the Divine Existence, if it abandons the in- 
quirer when he has advanced only half-way, forcing upon him 
a contingent truth, in place of that absolute and necessary 
conviction, which, on such a subject, his nature imperatively 
requires ;—or if the argument a priort conducts only to a 
confused and pantheistic notion of a God ; if it destroys his 
personality, and identifies him with an abstract principle, 
then it becomes a duty not only to prefer one mode of proof, 
but to expose the fallacy of the other. Here lies, we appre- 
hend, the real ground of dispute. Not only are the two meth- 
ods unlike ; the ultimate theories are contradictory. The 
question of preference between them ceases to be merely 
speculative. It exerts a direct and practical influence on 
our whole scheme of religious belief. 

One preliminary remark is necessary, before entering upon 
the main question. ‘The. process by which belief is formed, 
often differs widely from the manner in which it is substantiat- 
ed. Our opinions are often imbibed from education, or in- 
stinct, or casual circumstances. When attacked, they are 
often defended by arguments, which had no share in their 
formation, and in fact never occurred to us, before we had 
occasion to use them. Such is the case with the elements 
of religious truth. ‘They were taught to us in infancy, or 
our minds were predisposed to receive them. ‘* Man,” says 
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Benjamin Constant, ‘is by nature a religious being, just as 
he is endowed with the use of language, and a disposition for 
society. He does not reason out his first creed ; he adopts 
it in a great measure from impulse.”? All this may be true, but 
such a disposition does not, in itself, constitute an argument 
for the truth of his belief. It may be made the basis of such an 
argument, and he may reason up from it till he arrives at entire 
conviction. Other proofs may go along with it of equal, or 
even superior force, and it is no valid objection to them, that 
they had no influence in creating the original disposition to 
believe. Very few persons, probably, have been convinced 
for the first time by the proofs which theologians adduce ; 
their assent may be modified or confirmed by such considera- 
tions ; but it proceeded originally from another source, and 
was supported by different influences. 

The distinction between moral and demonstrative evidence, 
relates not merely to the inherent difference between the two 
processes, but to the difference between the truths, which are 
substantiated by them. Historical facts rest upon one ; ab- 
stract propositions upon the other. ‘The creation of the 
world is a fact, just as much as the foundation of a particular 
city ; it can be proved only by testimony, or from data col- 
lected by observation and experience. Abstract propositions 
can lead only to what is abstract, unless more is gathered in 
the conclusion than what was distributed in the premises. 
The existence of a creative Deity, then, can be proved only 
by what is called the argument a posteriori. In strictness, 
the present existence of external nature is a fact known only 
by experience ; it is not a necessary truth, for we can con- 
ceive of its non-existence, and the idealist philosopher boldly 
denies its reality. It cannot be assumed as a datum in any 
species of demonstrative reasoning. Here lies the great de- 
fect of the argument adopted by Clarke. All activity, all 
manifestation of self, may be denied to the infinite Being, 
whose existence he endeavoured to prove. His argument 
must be eked out with facts drawn from experience, or the 
doctrine will coincide with that of Epicurus, who admitted 
the existence of a God, but denied that he had any agency in 
the affairs of this world. ‘* Que natura primum nulla esse 


potest ; idque videns Epicurus, re tollit, oratione relinguit, 
Deos. wins 


* De News Duran, | I, 123. 
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But we go further. The great truth of Natural ‘Theology 
is in itself a fact of momentous interest. ‘The being of a 
God is a reality, an existence in concrete. As such, it is not 
an object of mathematical or abstract reasoning. All dem- ° 
onstration begins by arbitrary definitions, and ends in abstrac- 
tions. We might as well think of applying it to prove the 
fact of a deluge, or of any other event in the world’s history, 
or to show the present existence of an electric fluid, pervad- 
ing all matter, as to attempt using it in this inquiry. We do 
not limit its application to mathematics, nor overlook its suc- 
cessful introduction into the mixed sciences. Many proposi- 
tions in ethics may be established with the same certainty, 
that attends the conclusions of the geometer, and by a _per- 
fectly similar process. Still, they are abstract propositions, 
and their application to particular cases, to the conduct of 
individuals, must always be contingent. ‘The reason is obvi- 
ous. We can speak with certainty of a subject of reasoning, 
only whenits properties are all known and fixed, and its rela- 
tions are determinate. Particular substances, things existing 
in concrete, cannot be thus perfectly determined. We can 
never be sure, that all their qualities have been taken into view, 
that the conclusion, at which we have arrived, may not be 
vitiated by something omitted in the primary definition. Or 
the attributes may shift during the process, or attendant cir- 
cumstances may modify them in some unforeseen way ; and 
the possibility of such change, small though it be, still makes 
the result contingent. If astone be propelled by hand, no 
mathematical skill, no acquaintance with the laws of motion, 
can mark out with precision the curve that it will describe, 
or the exact point at which it will reach the earth. ‘There 
are a hundred attendant circumstances, which cannot be accu- 
rately appreciated, or stated with precision, but which must 
modify the result. But let the problem be stated hypotheti- 
cally, let it be a stone of ideal, and therefore exact, measure- 
ment, let the propelling power ‘be assumed of an exact force, 
let it be taken for granted, that no extraneous influences can 
operate, — and the. geometer will show the course that the 
missile must take, and the spot where it must fall to the 
ground. ‘The result can never be verified by experiment, but 
it must be true. 

Another instance may be taken from the very elements of 
mathematical science. ‘The geometer does not, as his name 
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would imply, measure the real earth. No boundaries are 
marked out, no actual limits are fixed, with the perfect precis- 
ion which his method requires. He measures an ideal exten- 
sion; his figures are perfect by hypothesis ; they are limited 
by supposition to given conditions. ven the diagram before 
him is not the true object of his reasoning, but only its sym- 
bol. He proceeds, therefore, with absolute certainty to a 
determinate result. ‘he law or rule, which he has investi- 
gated and established, is applied, it is true, to actual meas- 
urements ; yet only by approximation. ‘The nicest instru- 
ment which the skill of a ‘Troughton or a Ramsden ever 
framed, only approximates the ideal perfection that the math- 
ematician requires. ‘I'he abstract result is certain ; its ap- 
plication to real things, to existences in concrete, is contin- 
gent. Such is the nature of demonstrative reasoning, that 
this law must always hold. The mathematician owes his 
success, the precision and certainty of his results, only to his 
quitting the real world, and dealing with pure abstractions and 
hypotheses, to which, in strictness, his conclusions are limit- 
ed. He who would obtain results of the same character, 
must pursue the same method. ‘[‘he moment he leaves this 
ideal region, and comes down to real things and events, to 
the actual instead of the possible, the sphere of demonstra- 
tion ceases. 

The question whether demonstration is limited to quantity, 
or how far it is applicable in morals, is hardly worth discuss- 
ing, for it cannot affect the conclusion which we have just 
established. We incline to believe, that no principle, out of 
pure mathematics, can be demonstrated, which is not in it- 
self intuitively certain. ‘There are moral as well as physical 
truths, which can be built up on others of a similar character, 
or deduced from them, there being a necessary connexion 
among them. But in every such case it will probably be 
found, that the reasoning is unnecessary, because the truth of 
the first proposition is ‘intuitively perceived, and therefore it 
needs no support. But, however this may be, absolute certain- 
ty belongs to the proposition, only when couched in general 
terms. It can be applied to particular cases only by approx- 
imation. ‘The moral judgments of men do not always coin- 
cide ; some actions are considered as meritorious in a partic- 
ular age, or among certain nations, which are justly censured 
by posterity, or by a neighbouring people. Such disagree- 
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ment, we apprehend, may be often explained by the distinc- 
tion here pointed out. ‘The great principle of moral law 
must be the same in every age and place, for the dictates of 
conscience are universal, and cannot be misunderstood. But’ 
doubts frequently arise when we come to apply these prin- 
ciples, and a faulty rule may easily grow out of a single erro- 
neous application. 

If this view of the nature and province of demonstrative 
reasoning be correct, the impossibility of applying it to prove 
the existence of a God is perfectly manifest. Every at- 
tempt of the sort will be found to establish, not a Being, but 
a principle ;— not a particular fact, but a general truth. 
The name of the Supreme Being is often vaguely and erro- 
neously applied, because his existence is a mystery, and his 
essence is unknown. ‘Though it would be presumptuous to 
attempt a strict definition of the term, some applications of it 
are so evidently erroneous, that they may be rejected at once. 
The pantheist extends it to universal nature; the mystical 
philosopher refines it into an abstract idea. In this way, in- 
deed, the great truth may be demonstrated by reasoning a 
priort ; for we have intuitive evidence, that something exists, 
and, according to Spinoza, the being of a God includes all 
existence. All the great principles of morality are truths 
independent of all experience, and if these constitute a Dei- 
ty, if his nature be limited to a few of its attributes, if the dis- 
tinction between substance and accident be entirely done 
away, then, indeed, the first theorem of Natural Theology 
becomes a self-evident proposition. 

There cannot be a happier illustration of these remarks 
than is afforded by the first step in Clarke’s celebrated argu- 
ment @ priori. ‘The proof, briefly stated, is as follows. 
Space and time are alike infinite and necessary, for we cannot 
conceive of their limitation or their non-existence ; they are 
not in themselves substances, but attributes, and as such ne- 
cessarily presuppose a substance, without which they could 
not exist ; and this substance is, consequently, infinite and 
self-existent. Now, the word substance, as here used, is en- 
tirely indefinite ; the idea of it includes neither personality 
nor intelligence. The argument, at the utmost, proves only 
that something exists, and this something Clarke immediately 
assumes to be a particular Being. ‘I'he sophism consists in 
this illogical transition from the general to the particular, 
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from the abstract to the concrete ; and a more palpable one 
can hardly be imagined. _ Besides, the proposition, that space 
and time are attributes, if not wholly unintelligible, must be 
understood in the same sense, as the proposition that human 
beings exist in space and time. Finite space and time are 
qualities of man, in the same way that eternity and immensity 
are attributes of the Supreme Being. Now, human beings 
are not necessary or self-existent. If finite space and time 
do not necessitate a finite substance, so neither do the ideas 
of immensity or eternity compel us to believe in an infinite 
substance. ‘The whole argument rests on abuse of language. 
Time and space are not attributes, but conditions of being. 
We cannot conceive of any thing, except as existent under 
these conditions ; but we may conceive, that the conditions 
are fulfilled, while the reality is yet wanting. In Clarke’s ar- 
gument, the prerequisite is made to change places with the 
reality, or the thing conditioned. He infers the presence of 
the thing, from the fulfilment of the conditions, which is pre- 
cisely inverting the two terms of the only legitimate inference. 

The same argument assumes a more vague and mystical 
form in the hands of Cousin, who avoids the sophism, it is 
true, but jumps to the conclusion. [Eternity and immensity are 
generalized by him, as both forms of the Infinite. The real- 
ity is then inferred from the idea, and the substance is avow- 
edly swallowed up in the attribute. ‘I'he absurdity of suppos- 
ing that a thing exists, because we have an idea of it, can only 
be equalled by that of considering our imperfect notion of the 
Infinite as constituting the essence of the Divinity. Such 
are the fallacies into which men of acute and ingenious intel- 
lect are betrayed by the love of system, and the vain desire 
of setting forth their random speculations under the pompous 
garb of demonstrative reasoning. 

The more judicious followers of Cousin put a gloss upon 
his argument, by which it is rendered more intelligible and 
less offensive. ‘Their reasoning may be briefly stated as 
follows ;— All our perceptions relate to things which are 
known to be finite, limited, and contingent ; such ideas neces- 
sarily suggest and force upon the mind the correlative con- 
ception of something that is Infinite, Absolute, and Neces- 
sary. In the same way that the former class of ideas is 
accompanied with an irresistible conviction, that something 
exists to which they correspond, so those of the latter class 
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compel us to believe, that there is a Being, who is clothed 
with these attributes, and manifests himself in this form to the 
human soul. It is evident, that this argument is overstated ; 
for, if it were correct, it would be quite as difficult to doubt: 
the being of a God, as to question the reality of our own 
existence. In consciousness there is direct evidence of the 
existence of self, and perception gives immediate witness of 
the reality of an outward world. ‘lhe knowledge of the true 
nature of both these objects of thought, as finite and limited, 
is subsequent to our recognition of them as realities. In the 
other case, the idea of the quality suggests the object to 
which it belongs, but this suggestion alone can never be made 
the basis of absolute conviction. ‘This is one mode of ex- 
plaining the origin, or first developement, of the religious 
principle in the soul, but it does not prove the existence of 
that Being, to whom religious feelings are directed. It is 
like the argument for immortality founded on the boundless 
aspirations of the spirit of man ;—a consideration, certainly, 
of some weight, but one that would give little confidence, if 
other proofs were wanting. 

There is but one other form of stating this argument, that 
now claims attention. It is that by Descartes, whose specu- 
lative and systematizing spirit made him far more anxious to 
round off his own theories, than to establish any truth in 
natural religion. ‘The argument a@ priori in his hands is a 
mere brick in his philosophical edifice. We give the heads 
of it at some length ; for, though frequently appealed to, we 
have seen no clear account and criticism of it in any publi- 
cation of recent date. It is introduced at that stage of his 
inquiries, when, having commenced with doubting every 
thing, he had as yet proved only the existence of himself, 
and the presence of ideas to his mind. 

Whence these ideas proceed, argues Descartes, — whether 
any prototype or cause of them exists in the outward world, — 
is another question, with which at present we have nothing 
to do. But whether I dream or wake, the reality of the 
ideas themselves, considered simply as objects present to the 
mind, is unquestionable. Now it is evident, that a cause 
must have at least as much force and reality as its effect. 
For how can it create or bestow that which it has not in itself ? 
The ideas in my mind are images or pictures, which may want 
something of the perfection that is in their archetype, but 
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cannot go beyond the magnitude and excellence of their 
cause. Among other ideas in the mind, I find one of the 
Deity, understanding thereby an infinite and independent 
Being, the highest Intelligence, the Omnipotent cause of all 
things. ‘The more this notion is examined, the more evi- 
dent it is, that it does not proceed from me alone, that it is 
not the mere offspring of my imagination. ‘Therefore, God 
necessarily exists ; for the idea of an infinite being cannot be 
created by me, who am finite, but it must proceed from some 
other substance, which is itself infinite. It cannot be ob- 
jected to this argument, that the Infinite is not perceived by 
a positive idea, but only through a negation of the Finite, just 
as I conceive of rest and darkness through a negation of 
motion and light. For there is more reality in an infinite 
substance, than in a finite one, and the knowledge of the 
former is prior in time to that of the latter ;—that is, 1 have 
an idea of God, before I have one of myself. ‘The ac- 
knowledgment of a want and the sense of imperfection can 
proceed only from the idea of a more perfect being, by com- 
parison with whom I perceive my own defects. 

It only remains, therefore, to inquire how this idea of God 
was obtained. It came not from the senses, for it did not 
rise unexpectedly, creating a feeling of surprise, as the ideas 
of external things do, when they strike upon the organs of 
perception for the first time. Nor was it made by my own 
agency, for I can neither enlarge nor diminish it. It is infi- 
nite, and therefore cannot be increased. An idea of per- 
fection cannot be lessened, except only by removing it, and 
substituting another in its place. As the idea, then, had not its 
origin from the senses, and is not factitious, it must be innate ; 
it bears the artificer’s own stamp, put upon his work to show 
who made it. In fine, ‘‘ when I turn my attention within, [ 
perceive that I am a being incomplete, dependent upon 
another, and reaching after something higher and better than 
my present state ; and that He, on whom I depend, enjoys 
all the perfections towards which I aspire,— enjoys them 
not merely potentially and to an indefinite extent, but in very 
truth and in an infinite degree. My nature could not be 
what it is, — that is, it could not possess this innate concep- 
tion of the Deity, — unless he actually existed, and possessed 
all those attributes, which my thoughts can-in nowise picture 
forth, or comprehend, and marked by no defects.” Nothing 
VOL. LIv.—No. 114. 16 
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can be an attribute of the Divine nature, which implies limit or 
imperfection. Now, all fraud or violation of confidence pro- 
ceeds from some moral defect. Consequently, we owe im- 
plicit faith to the testimony of those faculties, with which our - 
Maker has endowed us, since he is a Being of perfect ve- 
racity, and cannot wilfully deceive. ‘Thus, by contemplating 
the nature of the Deity, we rise from skepticism to a sys- 
tem of sure and well-grounded belief. 

This sketch is sufficient to show, that Descartes used the 
great doctrine of natural theology only as a stepping-stone 
in his philosophical inquiries, as a means of accrediting the 
human faculties, and thereby of rising from universal doubt 
to a confident anticipation of success in the search after truth. 
The peculiarities of the argument, also, may be traced to 
the use which the author intended to make of it; for he could 
not avail himself of any evidence from the external world, 
nor rest his proof upon any preéstablished fact or principle, 
except that of his own existence and the presence of ideas 
to his mind. ‘To reason from final causes, would expose 
him to the charge of first appealing to the divine attributes 
in proof of the authority of his faculties, and then of appealing 
to these faculties in proof of the existence of aGod. He 
flattered himself, that the reasoning was wholly a priori, and 
that it amounted to a perfect demonstration of the doctrine. 
As such it was generally received by the eminent men of his 
time, and even Locke ventured to express his dissent only 
in a cautious and guarded manner. As in all other instances, 
inthe ‘* Essay,” of controverting the doctrines of Descartes, 
he does not mention their author, not caring to appear openly 
as the opponent of a writer, whose authority stood so high 
in the philosophical world. ‘* How far the idea of a most 
perfect being,’’? he remarks, ‘‘ which a man may frame in 
his mind, does or does not prove the existence of a God, I 
will not here examine. For, in the different make of men’s 
tempers and application of their thoughts, some arguments 
prevail more on one, and some on another, for the con- 
firmation of the same truth. But yet, I think, this I may say, 
that it is an ill way of establishing this truth, and silencing 
atheists, to lay the whole stress of so important a point as 
this upon that sole foundation ; and to take some men’s hav- 
ing that idea of God in their minds (for it is evident some 
men have none, and some worse than none, and the most 
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very different ) for the only proof of a Deity.” * The objec- 
tion is here rather hinted at, than openly propounded, but it 
is a fatalone. Locke’s tolerant and liberal disposition for- 
bade him to reject entirely an argument, which might have 
some weight with minds peculiarly constituted, even while 
he showed the weakness of its claims as a demonstration. 
We are far from denying any utility to this or the other so- 
called arguments a priort. Dugald Stewart long since re- 
marked, that there is something peculiarly wonderful and 
overwhelming in those conceptions of Immensity and Eter- 
nity, which it is not less impossible to banish from our 
thoughts, than the consciousness of our own existence ; and 
that when we have once established, from the evidences of 
design everywhere manifested around us, the existence of an 
intelligent and powerful Creator, we are unavoidably led to 
apply these conceptions, and to conceive him as filling the 
infinite extent of space and duration with his presence and 
his power. So, too, the notion of necessary existence, which 
is, perhaps, first derived from this source, becomes more 
easy of apprehension when applied to the Supreme Being. 
Whatever lifts the mind by such powerful means from con- 
templating the finite and contingent things of this world, can- 
not fail to predispose it towards receiving the sublime doc- 
trines of natural theology. It is only when the claims of 
such reasoning are injudiciously urged, when it is set forth as 
a perfect demonstration, that it becomes necessary to examine 
its validity, and to guard against arguments of the same class 
that are retorted against those proofs of the being of a God, 
which are open to every capacity, and which constitute to 
most minds the sole ground of belief. If such speculations 
are viewed only in their proper light, as abstract theories 
falling within the province of the metaphysician, or if they 
are brought in only as subsidiary to the real argument, by 
which great practical truths are established, much good may 
be the result. But these fine- -spun reveries of an ingenious 
and philosophical mind form weapons, that may be wielded 
on either side with nearly equal effect. If their use is 
allowed to be unexceptionable in such a cause, if even the 
whole weight of proof is rested upon them, then the objections 
of Hume and other skeptical metaphysicians must be admitted 
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to be fairly and appropriately urged, and must be refuted by ar- 
guments of the same class. But let the nature of the subject be 
properly considered, and the reasoning confined to the ordi- 
nary channel for the proof of facts, and these cobweb diffi- 
culties may be dispersed by a breath, though they would 
otherwise be powerful enough to shake the whole fabric of 
religious faith. 
The argument of Descartes, when closely scrutinized, 
will be found to differ very little from those which we have 
already examined. ‘The great fallacy in it consists in suppos- 
ing, that the enlarged and grand conception of Deity, which 
the mind gradually “forms by precept and reflection, is wholly 
original and spontaneous in its growth, because some of its ele- 
ments undoubtedly possess this character. Descartes did not 
consider how difficult of execution was his plan to revoke all 
his past opinions into doubt, and to present his mind as a 
tabula rasa for the reception of pure and well-accredited 
truth. ‘The thoughts and impressions of a whole lifetime 
could not be wiped away by a single effort of the will. ‘They 
had left indelible traces on his intellect, and with all his acute- 
ness he could not distinguish between them and the original 
characters, in which he would fain recognise the handwriting of 
his Maker. ‘The ideas of infinitude and perfection are the 
only ones, the spontaneous origin of which can be affirmed 
with the least shade of probability ; and how far are these 
abstract and general notions from constituting our whole con- 
ception of the Supreme Being. Personality, real existence, 
unity, and activity must all be joined to these two abstract 
notions, before the idea is complete, and he must be a bold 
theorist, indeed, who will maintain the primitive character, the 
origin @ priori, of all these elements. ‘Thus the proof by 
Descartes appears nearly the same with that by Clarke, the 
only difference being, that the former argues from the innate 
and spontaneous character of the two ideas up to the Being 
who implanted them in the mind, while the latter lays the 
foundation -of his reasoning upon their necessary existence as 
attributes. Of course, Clarke’s argument is the only one, 
which has any pretensions to the title of reasoning a@ priort. 
It is the same thing, whether we reason from the anatomy of 
the body or that of the mind, when the peculiar structure of 
each is the only ground for affirming, that it is the work of an 
intelligent Creator. 
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The same remark applies to the other form of Clarke’s argu- 
ment, of which we have, as yet, taken no notice. It is noth- 
ing but reasoning a posteriori in disguise. He begins with the 
proposition, that ‘‘ something has existed from all eternity ”’; 
from which it follows, that ‘*‘ either there has always existed 
some one unchangeable and independent Being, from which 
all other beings, that are or ever were in the universe, have 
received their original ; or else there has been an infinite suc- 
cession of changeable and dependent beings, produced one 
from another in an endless progression, without any original 
cause at all.”’ It is evident that the word something, after- 
wards explained as an ‘‘ infinite succession of being,”’ is here 
skilfully used as the most vague and general expression for 
the universe of animate and inanimate things, in order to cover 
up the fact, that this pretended demonstration a prior? actually 
rests upon an empirical datum, a truth made known only by 
experience. ‘I'he reasoning proceeds by inference from the 
world to the world’s Creator ; and, though not so clear and 
satisfactory to most minds as the argument from design, it be- 
longs to the same class of proofs, and, when fairly stated, is per- 
haps equally decisive. We admit its cogency, and are certain- 
ly very far from charging Clarke with any indirection designed 
to deceive, when he presented it under such phraseology. 
His mind had a strong bias towards metaphysical reasoning, and 
the vagueness of the terms, which he was compelled to adopt, 
often blinded him as to the true character of his arguments. 

If this examination has shown any reason to believe that met- 
aphysical arguments are inapplicable and inconclusive in prov- 
ing the existence of a God, we may hope to show also, that 
they are equally sophistical and out of place, when brought 
forward as objections to this great doctrine. Hume and oth- 
er writers of his class are only formidable on their own ground. 
Many passages in his writings indicate, that he was himself 
aware of the true character of his fine-spun skepticism, and 
that he proposed his doubts as mere philosophical diversions 
and exercises in dialectics, without any expectation of influenc- 
ing the conduct of men, or of changing their opinions on 
practical subjects. Many theists have attempted to answer 
him on his own principles, and have met with all the success, 
perhaps, which is possible in such an enterprise. But it is 
characteristic of such engagements, that the victory should 
remain doubtful. We reach firm ground for the discussion, 
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and gain some hope of terminating it successfully, only when 
we have fairly determined the point that is tobe proved ; for 
then the proper mode of arriving at it will be manifest. It_ 
is impossible to tell by what road we are to travel, till we 
know what is to be the end of our journey. 

We understand the question to relate to the being of a per- 
sonal God, the Creator of heaven and earth, really distinct 
from nature though pervading it with his presence, the infi- 
nitely wise and active Cause and Ruler of all things. We 
have seen, that strict demonstrative reasoning, or the argument 
a priort, so called, is powerless for establishing the fact of 
such an Existence ; that it can only prove an abstract prop- 
osition, such as the necessary character of an idea, or the 
immutability of a principle. Descartes, Clarke, and others, 
who first reduced this argument to shape, did not see that it 
led only to such a barren conclusion. Otherwise, they would 
have rejected the reasoning at once, as insufficient, for they 
held to the common notion respecting the nature of Deity. 
But in our own days, this lame and impotent result has been 
avowedly held forth as the only proper conception of a God. 
His existence is reasoned away into an abstraction. His na- 
ture is identified with a universal idea. Without any taste for 
denunciation, or any wish to throw odium on the persons en- 
tertaining such views, many of whom have pure minds and 
excellent characters, we must still consider such doctrines as 
amounting to downright atheism. ‘The first dogma of natural 
religion affirms the distinct existence of an individual Being, 
whose unity and personality are not mere attributes, that may 
be affirmed or denied at pleasure, the great fact itself still 
remaining ; but they are definitions of his nature, necessary 
parts of our conception of him, and, as such, cannot be denied 
without rejecting the whole doctrine. This proposition is so 
obvious, that it is hardly susceptible of comment or explana- 
tion. A general idea, a law, a principle, is a fantastic thing of 
man’s device, a mere word, which has neither substance nor 
reality, and which was invented with no object beyond the 
convenience of thought and the uses of language. ‘Take all 
the great laws of ethics, for instance. ‘The emotion excited 
by the bare mention of moral principle, the reverence which 
we express fortruth and justice, were first excited by the mani- 
festation of these qualities in particular acts. It is the indi- 
vidual man, whose estimable conduct draws forth that glow of 
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moral approbation, which is subsequently transferred by the 
association of ideas to the principles of that conduct consid- 
ered in theabstract. If those who would put reverence for 
moral law in the place of religious feeling, who would direct 
adoration only to purity and holiness in the abstract, and not 
to the one Being of whom they are the attributes, were con- 
sistent in their belief, or saw the reach and application of 
their own principles, they would worship only their brother 
man, and him only in particular cases, and to that extent which 
his conduct merited. 

We may appear to labor this point too much ; but the tone 
which speculation has recently assumed on these subjects, jus- 
tifies and requires a full exposition of this absurd and noxious 
doctrine. ‘I'he infidelity with which the present age is men- 
aced is not the coarse and sneering unbelief, the dogmatical 
and blasphemous expression of which revolts us in the writ- 
ings of the free-thinking philosophers of the last century. 
Good taste, if not sound reason, rejects such indecencies, and 
at the present day we are too refined, if not too wise, to tol- 
erate them. ‘The errors which now threaten to obtain some 
prevalence, belong to the same class with the sentimental 
deism of Rousseau, and the mystical atheism of Shelley. 
The garb is more seductive, but the doctrine is not less _per- 
nicious. Fervid but unmeaning expressions of reverence for 
the principles of right conduct and the abstract conceptions of 
ethics, are substituted, not merely for the language of piety, 
but for the belief in a Supreme Being. Good sense is out- 
raged, and all right feeling profaned, by an absurd transposi- 
tion of the actual and the ideal; all reality being denied to 
former distinct objects of religious faith, while it is affirmed 
of shadows and abstractions. ‘Thus, the natural fountain of 
awe and adoration in the human heart, deep-seated and peren- 
nial, which should flow forth only at the name of the Infinite 
One, finds vent in an unmeaning rant about mere words,— 
shades and semblances of things, too unsubstantial for language 
to describe, or intellect to comprehend. 

We return to the consideration of the argument a posteriori. 
The great merit of Lord Brougham’s ‘‘ Preliminary Dis- 
course ’’ consists in the clear perception and statement of this 
truth ; that the first branch of Natural Theology 1s strictly 
an inductive science, formed and supported by the same kind of 
reasoning on which Physics and Natural Philosophy are built. 
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‘¢ There is as great an appearance of diversity between the 
manner in which we arrive at the knowledge of different truths 
in those inductive sciences, as there is between the nature of 
any such inductive investigation and the proofs of the ontolo- © 
gical branches of Natural 'lheology.’”? ‘This is an important 
and fruitful proposition, which we believe may be established 
to the full conviction of every unprejudiced mind. ‘Though 
not carried out and applied with that fullness of illustration, 
which the subject requires, especially in reference to the argu- 
ments of skeptical metaphysicians, the statement of it shows 
the writer’s clear understanding of the logical nature of the 
question, and the stress put upon it denotes his sense of its 
importance. 

If it be true, most of the objections urged by Hume, 
Kant, and others, are not simply evaded, but entirely 
put aside as irrelevant, and having no bearing on the point at 
issue. ‘The theorist who should interrupt the moral training 
of youth with his doubts about the freedom of the will ; the 
idealist who would seek to stop the labors of the mechanic by 
instructing him about the non-existence of matter ; the meta- 
physician who would impede the geologist in his survey of the 
earth, and investigation of its early history, by speculations 
about the connexion between cause and effect, or by a calcu- 
lation of chances respecting the forms that might be created 
by a fortuitous concourse of atoms in an infinite series of 
years,— these persons, we say, would not act more absurdly 
and inconsistently, than does the skeptical philosopher, who 
endeavours to invalidate the argument from design for the being 
of a God, by his cobweb theories and fantastical abstractions. 
Such views and reasonings as be proposes, undoubtedly have 
their use, but their place is strictly limited to the domain of 
pure speculation. If carried beyond this limit, if applied to 
prove or disprove particular affirmations respecting concrete 
existences, their futility may be at once manifested by show- 
ing their comprehensiveness. rom their general nature, if 
valid in one case, they are so in all ; they sap the foundations 
of every science; they take away all trust in our cognitive 
faculties ; they render exertion needless, and life a dream. 
Such sweeping skepticism destroys itself. It is finely remark- 
ed by Sir James Mackintosh, that ‘‘ whatever attacks every 
principle of belief can destroy none. | When the skeptic 
boasts of having involved the results of experience and the 
elements of geometry in the same ruin with the doctrines of 
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religion and the principles of philosophy, he may be answered, 
that no dogmatist ever claimed more than the same degree 
of certainty for these various convictions and opinions ; and 
that his skepticism, therefore, leaves them in the relative con- 
dition in which it found them.” 

One remark is necessary, before we go on to show the 
perfect similarity between the reasoning of the theist and that 
which is employed in all the inductive sciences. ‘Though 
the proofs are the same in kind, they are very different in de- 
gree. In many departments of physics, the inquirer may 
theorize more rapidly than the facts will warrant ; but the 
objection to his theories does not lie against his mode of pro- 
cedure, or the particular organon of investigation which he 
has adopted, but against his limited observation. ‘The reason- 
ing which convinces a scientific man of his error, is the same 
in kind with that which led him into it. The geologist, for 
instance, rears by hypothesis a wide structure upon a few facts. 
Further investigations may induce him to abandon the theory, 
but he forms a new one on the same general principles. 
‘The chemist may be mistaken, when he reasons from a few 
data, while the mode of reasoning is unimpeachable. Now, 
the proofs of design which form the basis of the theologian’s 
argument are numerous beyond calculation. They are dif- 
fused everywhere, above, around, and within us. ‘They are 
not drawn froma few scratches on mountains of rock, or 
from fossil remains here and there dug up from the earth, and 
put together with slow toil, so that their history may be read. 
They do not rest on a few experiments carefully devised and 
with difficulty repeated. ‘The study of years is not required, 
before their import can be made known to a few, while the 
bulk of mankind must remain ignorant of the doctrine, or re- 
ceive it on trust. These are difficulties, with which the 
geologist, the chemist, the astronomer must contend. But 
the marks of contrivance, that form the language in which the 
sublime dogma of God’s existence is written, fill the earth and 
skies, and are open alike tothe most elevated and the mean- 
est capacity. They are equally obvious in the structure of 
every blade of grass, and in the mechanism of the heavens. 
They exist alike in the object perceived, and in the percipi- 
ent mind; in the hand that fashions, the ear that hears, and 
the lungs that breathe. They are found in the bones of 
extinct races, and in the habits of all living things; in the 
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skeleton of the mammoth, and in the instinct which teaches 
the bee to frame its wonderful cell, and guides the waterfowl 
to its nest. ‘The atmosphere that wraps the earth in a gar- 
ment, testifies his presence, and the sun bears witness to him ° 
who lighted up its fires. ‘*‘ ‘here is no speech nor language, 
where their voice is not heard. ‘There line is gone out 
through all the earth, and their words to the end of the world.”’ 

And it is no doubtful inference, no long and tedious pro- 
cess of reasoning, which connects all these facts with the 
being of a God. ‘The conclusion is so obvious, the con- 
nexion so close and striking, that we believe none but a mind 
wilfully obtuse, or one that had been perverted by logical sub- 
tilties and metaphysical abstractions, ever failed to receive it 
with perfect trust at the first view. ‘The simple doctrine is, 
that, a great number of agents being found to work together by 
a complex and intricate, yet orderly process, towards the at- 
tainment of some end, there must exist an intelligent and 
active being, who had this end in view, and who made this 
disposition of the agents as means for its accomplishment. 
Orderly codperation implies intelligent and directing power. 
And the order may be so perfect, and the number of coGperat- 
ing agents so great, that this implication becomes what is called 
in common discourse, not in logic, absolute certainty. When 
the material frame of a living thing is so organized and put 
together, that a great number of motions and effects can be 
produced with ease and within a small compass, all of them 
being subservient to the preservation of the animal’s existence 
and closely adapted to its mode of life, the inference that this 
animal was fashioned by an intelligent Creator is irresistible. 
When such instances of joint agency and adaptation are found 
to be not few in number, and scattered, as it were, by chance 
amidst an infinite number of conflicting powers, disorderly 
arrangements, and nugatory results, but manifestations of a 
great law that pervades all nature, uniformity being the gener- 
al rule, and the varieties being strictly suited to the different 
circumstances, and all the parts, by a visible connexion, tend- 
ing towards and effecting one general result, —namely, the 
happiness of animal and intelligent life,— then the conclusion, 
that the whole framework of the universe was designed and 
executed by one Being of surpassing wisdom and goodness, 
comes home to the mind witha force and clearness, which 
no prejudice can reject and no sophistry evade. 
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We have stated the argument in very guarded, and therefore 
not very perspicuous language, in order to avoid the common 
objection to Paley’s statement of it, by which he is charged 
with assuming the only point at issue ; though, by the bye, this 
objection is founded only on a pitiful quibbling with words. 
To illustrate the point of the reasoning, we translate from the 
French an anecdote, that may be found copied into the notes 
to Dugald Stewart’s ‘‘ Dissertation on the Progress of Phi- 
losophy.”’ 

‘* Among the associates of the Baron d’Holbach, Diderot 
one day proposed that they should select an advocate to plead 
the cause of the Deity, and the Abbé Galiani was chosen. He 
took his seat, and commenced as follows. 

‘** One day at Naples, a certain person in our presence put 
six dice into a dice-box, and offered a wager that he would 
throw sizes with the whole set. I said, that the chance was 
possible. He threw the dice in this way twice in succession ; 
and I still observed, that possibly he had succeeded by chance. 
He put back the dice into the box for the third, fourth, and 
fifth time, and invariably threw sizes with the whole set. ‘‘ By 
the blood of Bacchus,’ I exclaimed, ‘‘ the dice are loaded ; ”’ and 
so they were. 

‘¢¢ Philosophers, when I look at the order of Nature that is 
constantly reproduced, its fixed laws, its successive changes 
invariably producing the same effect ; when I consider, that 
there is but one chance which can preserve the universe in the 
state in which we now see it, and that this always happens, in 
spite of a hundred million of other possible chances of pertur- 
bation and destruction, I cry out, ‘ Surely Nature’s dice are also 
loaded.’ ”’ 

The argument is here so plain and forcible, and affords so 
little room for sophistry and cavilling, that we cannot conceive 
of a person failing to be convinced by it, though he may wish 
to show his ingenuity in commenting upon it, as a piece of rea- 
soning. It is true, that this mode of proof is not, strictly speak- 
ing, a demonstration. ‘* The conclusion is not apodictical,”’ 
says Kant; and this is the chief fault, which he has to urge 
against the argument a posteriori. But what does such an ob- 
jection amount to ? - Suppose, that, after Franklin had proved 
the presence of electricity in a thunder-cloud, by drawing the 
fluid to the earth, charging a Leyden jar with it, and causing it 
to manifest all the common electrical phenomena, a by-stander 
should still object in this wise to his doctrine and proof ; “‘ You 
are judging of the presence of a thing only from its effects ; 
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the trutn of the theory opposed to yours is still conceivable ; 
your facts and arguments do not constitute a chain of reason- 
ing, like that which supports a proposition in Euclid.”” The 
plain answer would be, that the affirmation is supported by — 
the only evidence, of which, in the nature of things, it is sus- 
ceptible. A fact can be proved only by other facts. ‘That 
which is not perceptible to the senses, can be made known only 
through its effects. And though the proof be not a demonstra- 
tion, to reject it would be quite as strong an indication of folly 
or insanity as to deny the truth of any theorem in geometry. 

Modern discoveries in geology afford many striking illustra- 
tions of our position, that the common argument for the be- 
ing of a God is the same in character with the reasoning that is 
constantly used in the inductive sciences. Lord Brougham 
has described these points of coincidence with so much 
force and clearness, that we borrow his language, though the 
passage is somewhat long for quotation. 


‘* That this branch of scientific inquiry is singularly attractive, 
all will allow. Nor will any one dispute that its cultivation de- 
mands great knowledge and skill. But this is not our chief 
purpose inreferringto it. There can be as little doubt that the 
investigation, in the strictest sense of the term, forms a branch 
of physical science, and that this branch sprang legitimately 
from the grand root of the whole, — induction ; in a word, that 
the process of reasoning employed to investigate, the kind of 
evidence used to demonstrate, its truths, is the modern analy- 
sis or induction taught by Bacon and practised by Newton. 
Now wherein, with reference to its nature and foundations, 
does it vary from the inquiries and illustrations of Natural 
Theology ? When from examining a few bones, or it may be a 
single fragment of a bone, we infer that, in the wilds where we 
found it, there lived and ranged, some thousands of years ago, 
an animal wholly different from any we ever saw, and from any 
of which any account, any tradition, written or oral, has reach- 
ed us, nay, from any that ever was seen by any person of 
whose existence we ever heard, we assuredly are led to this re- 
mote conclusion, by a strict and rigorous process of reasoning; 
but as certainly we come through that process to the knowl- 
edge and belief of things unseen, both of us and of all men, — 
things respecting which we have not, and cannot have, a sin- 
gle particle of evidence, either by sense or by testimony. Yet 
we harbour no doubt of the fact ; we go further, and not only 
implicitly believe the existence of this creature, for which we 
are forced to invent aname, but clothe it with attributes, till, rea- 
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soning step by step, we come at so accurate a notion of its 
forms and habits, that we can represent the one, and describe 
the other, with unerring accuracy ; picturing to ourselves how 
it looked, what it. fed on, and how it continued its kind. 

‘* Now, the question is this ; What perceivable difference is 
there between the kind of investigations we have just been con- 
sidering, and those of Natural Theology, — except, indeed, that 
the latter are far more sublime in themselves, and incompara- 
bly more interesting tous? Where is the logical precision of 
the arrangement which would draw a broad line of demarkation 
between the two speculations, giving to the one the name and 
the rank of a science, and refusing it to the other, and affirm- 
ing that the one rested upon induction, but not the other ? 
We have, it is true, no experience directly of that Great Being’s 
existence in whom we believe as our Creator ; nor have we the 
testimony of any man relating such experience of his own. 
But so, neither we, nor any witnesses in any age, have ever 
seen those works of that Being, the lost animals that once peo- 
pled the earth ; and yet the lights of inductive science have 
conducted us to a full knowledge of their nature, as well as 
a perfect belief in their existence. Without any evidence 
from our senses, or fromthe testimony of eyewitnesses, we be- 
lieve in the existence and qualities of those animals, because 
we infer by the induction of facts that they once lived, and 
were endowed with a certain nature. ‘This is called a doctrine 
of inductive philosophy. Is it less a doctrine of the same phi- 
losophy, that the eye could not have been made without a 
knowledge of optics, and, as it could not make itself, and as no 
human artist, though possessed of the knowledge, has the 
skill and power to fashion it by his handy-work, that there must 
exist some being of knowledge, skill, and power superior to 
our own, and sufficient to create it?’’—pp. 49-51. 


It would be difficult, indeed, in any of the physical 
sciences, wherein we advance from one truth to another, to 
find a transition more gradual, astep in the argument more 
plain and easy, than that by which we proceed in the argu- 
ment from design. A certain arrangement of materials, by 
which a certain effect is produced, is at once recognised by us 
as the production of intelligence, and the end is perceived to 
be an intentional one. In some instances, the intelligence and 
design are at once referred to man, the work being a human in- 
vention. In others, knowing that the machine surpasses human 
power and skill, we are compelled to refer it to a higher in- 
telligence, to an adequate and designing Cause. We say, 
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that the nature of different things could not of itself, through 
sO many cooperating means, produce determinate ends, un- 
less these means had been chosen and arranged for this very 

purpose, through a preconceived plan by a directing and in- 
telligent agent. If we were shown for the first time a com- 

plex piece of machinery, a power-loom or a steam-engine, 

we should not hesitate a moment in ascribing it to human con- 

trivance. Can we deny, then, that the far more skilful 

piece of mechanism, the human hand, with all its apparatus of 
joints, tendons, arteries, and skin, is equally a product of in- 

telligence and. design, simply because it is known, that the 

skill of man could not have fashioned it, and therefore we are 

obliged to ascribe the wisdom and intention to a being ofa 

higher order? ‘The different age of the two inventions 

makes no important distinction between the cases. Suppose 

that the power-loom or steam-engine, unknown in medern 

days, had been dug out of the rocks, like the fossils of an 

elder world. Would not its discovery afford irrefragable ev- 

idence, that men, or a race of beings of skill and power 

like those of men, existed in the days when those rocks were 

formed, though no bones or other direct traces of their exis- 

tence could be found? Yet the skeletons of Ichthyosauri 

and Megatheria have actually been cut out of the rocks, and 

their structure affords evidence of creative wisdom and fore- 

thought a hundredfold greater than what is given by the en- 

gines in question. ‘Thus, even if the present world were a 

blank in respect to the proofs of design, if we were thrown 

back upon geological researches for all the traces of God’s 

power, still the great truth of his being would be as indisputa- 

bly established by those researches, as any other doctrine in 

the whole science. It would be established by the same spe- 

cies of evidence, the same kind of reasoning, as that through 

which the Cuviers, the Bucklands, and the Lyells have shown 

what was the condition of the earth ages ago, when the 

ocean rolled over the summits of the highest mountains, and 

what is now the bottom of the sea was dry land. 

But it is objected to our argument, that, for aught we 
know, this vast machine of the universe, which i is continually 
propagating and renewing itself, had no beginning, but has 
existed from all eternity in an infinite series of changes, de- 
cay, and restoration. Apply the corresponding objection to 
the whole doctrine of geology. ‘Tell the student of that 
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science, that possibly the marine shells, found embedded in 
stone on the tops of the Alleghanies and the Alps, have been 
for ever in their present situation, and never grew beneath the 
ocean ; that the fossil skeletons are equally eternal with the 
rocks ; that there is no distinction, in respect to age, between 
organic and inorganic things; that the branches and leaves 
of palm trees and other tropical plants, the perfect shape of 
which is now moulded in fossil coal, always existed in that coal, 
and never waved beneath a burning sun ; and that the marks 
of igneous origin and alluvial deposit in the various classes 
of rocks are all deceptive, mere freaks in the casual disposi- 
tion of brute matter, which tell no story about the antecedent 
conditions of the earth’s surface. It is certainly impossible 
for the geologist to get rid of this objection by a direct answer, 
or by reasoning of the same kind. He could only say, that 
the supposition of his antagonist was certainly a possible one, 
though to feign actual belief of it would outrage all common 
sense ; that it was either proposed in the mere spirit of cavilling, 
to show the ingenuity of the disputant, or else, that the au- 
thor of it was a different being from other men, and that it 
was useless to argue with him. We doubt, whether any 
writer of reputation on this science ever condescended to 
notice this hypothesis ; certainly it would be idle to set him- 
self seriously at work to disprove it. Perhaps it would be 
well for writers on Natural ‘Theology to imitate this reserve. 
For which is the more credible supposition ; that what ap- 
pear like fossil bones and shells never belonged to living 
animals, but formed originally part of the rock and earth, in 
which they are now found imbedded ; or that this wonderful 
framework and garniture of the heavens, this system of re- 
volving worlds, whose motions and inequalities are so won- 
derfully balanced and adjusted, all subject to one law, exert- 
ing mutual influence but never interfering, with the appendage 
of minor orbs, all working harmoniously with the great 
scheme, —that this stupendous machine, we say, was not 
contrived and set in motion, for the first time, at a definite 
period, was never designed at all, but has gone on doing its 
work from everlasting ? 

We have thus far granted to the atheist more than was 
necessary, by supposing that the two adverse hypotheses, 
which we have considered, were entirely parallel. But, in 
truth, they are not so, for the one relating to the eternity of 
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the universe, as a whole, is, if possible, still more absurd, 
than that which confounds the original and the secondary 
formations on the surface of the earth. In the former case, 
we can offer a direct refutation of the theory, while in the 
latter, as we have seen, the geologist can only refer to the 
intrinsic balance of probability against the hypothesis, which is 
so great, that a man of sound reason cannot entertain it for a 
moment. Nothing can be clearer than this, that, if the uni- 
verse has existed from all eternity, it must continue to exist 
for an eternity to come. For, by the hypothesis, there can 
be no cause ab extra of dissolution, and any inherent princi- 
ples of decay and ruin must have manifested themselves during 
an infinite series of years. If they have not done so in the 
infinite duration that is past, it is a proof that they do not 
exist, and there are none to operate in all future time. In 
technical phrase, what is infinite @ parte ante, must also be 
infinite @ parte post. But the absurdity of attributing an 
infinite continuance to the totality of things is at once mani- 
fest. All living things are subject to death as individuals, and 
even their propagation and lasting existence as races is wholly 
contingent and uncertain. No genus or species bears the 
marks of necessary continuance, and it is absurd to speak of 
the eternal existence, either way, of an object, the life of 
which is not insured in the nature of things. Or, to use an 
argument that is level to the comprehension of all, we ma 
refer to the recent discovery of astronomers, that the whole 
solar system is pervaded by an ether, the resistance of which 
must cause eventually the destruction of that system. Of 
course, the machine, with such a disturbing cause in it, could 
not have existed through an infinite antecedent time. 

There is another hypothesis of the atheists, of which it 
may be proper to take some notice, although the absurdities, 
into which they have themselves been driven in the attempt to 
develope and apply it, constitute a sufficient refutation of the 
whole doctrine. It is, that the inherent powers of matter 
have sufficed, during the lapse of ages, to produce all the 
organized forms and existences, that now people the earth. 
Some of the French materialists have bestowed great pains 
on the exhibition and defence of this monstrous theory, — 
the more willingly because it offers wide scope for a lively 
fancy and a weak judgment; and even Buffon has partially 
lent them the authority of his great name. It may seem 
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idle to argue seriously against the hypothesis, that all the 
higher orders of animal life, even man himself, have been 
successively produced and elaborated, as it were, out of rep- 
tiles, that were first spontaneously generated from the slime 
of the sea. Yet, admitting, what we are entitled to claim, 
that the world, as it now exists, had a beginning in time, those 
who deny the existence of one intelligent Creator are driven, 
perforce, by the argument a posteriori to this extravagant sup- 
position. A more complete reductio ad absurdum could 
hardly follow, even from the proof which claims exclusively 
the title of a demonstration. But if the theory in respect to 
the origin of animal life is too wild and ridiculous to merit a 
serious confutation, the explanation, that it proffers, of the 
way in which the inanimate portions of the universe were fitly 
arranged without the aid of a designing Cause, deserves a pass- 
ing remark. The force of gravity is, of course, the great 
agent through which, it is supposed, this vast machinery of 
worlds was originally put together. ‘The various forms in 
which this force now manifests itself, —through the winds 
and tides, for instance, — often producing curious and regular 
effects, seemingly of a casual and undesigned origin, lend a 
shade of probability to the theory. That gravitation, which 
now appears only as a sustaining power, should be considered 
also as a creative one, is a violent supposition, that few will 
be inclined to entertain ; but it is not the only difficulty in the 
hypothesis. 

The work of creation cannot be explained through means 
and agents, which are in themselves a part of that creation. 
We have no right to suppose, that the power which belongs 
to a system or a machine, when already constructed and in 
action, is inherent in the parts or constituent elements of that 
system, and would manifest itself before those parts were 
fashioned or arranged. Still further, when that which is 
called a power, or a quality, is found to be nothing but a law 
of action, or the mode in which the machine works, it is con- 
tradictory and absurd to maintain, that it was the agent through 
which the action commenced. Let us grant, for a moment, 
the eternal existence of brute and inorganic matter. The 
postulate of the atheist, that gravity is an inherent quality of 
that matter, is contradictory, if not wholly unmeaning. It is as 
it we should say, that regular action is an inherent property of 
wheels, springs, and weights, however placed, because, when 
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fashioned into a clock, these parts work regularly upon each 
other. We may assume, that impenetrability is an inherent 
quality of matter, because it is a necessary part of our con- 

ception of brute substance. But gravitation is no such neces- 
sary element. ‘I'he term is nothing but a convenient gen- 
eralization of many facts. We say, that a stone falls to 
the ground, and the earth revolves round the sun, both by 
the force of gravity, only because the velocities and dis- 
tances of the two movements bear a fixed ratio to each 
other. ‘That this similarity of action is caused by some 
occult quality common to the two bodies, a quality of which 
we have no experience, and which it is impossible to detect, 
is a wholly gratuitous supposition, even when the bodies are 
connected as parts of one system. But to carry this guess- 
work still further, to suppose that this imaginary quality in the 
parts of a machine is a property also ,of the inorganic sub- 
stance, from which those parts are fabricated, is to turn 
theory into burlesque. If imagination is allowed to wander 
in this manner in forming hypotheses, it is unnecessary to 
confine ourselves to such a comparatively inefficient agent as 
gravitation. We may as well suppose, that every atom of 
matter is animated by a free and intelligent spirit, and that the 
unanimity of these principles regulates the action of the en- 
gine, just as proper concert between them caused its fabri- 
cation. Such a theory would be quite as plausible, as the 
one which considers gravity as a quality inherent in matter, to 
which, indeed, it is perfectly similar in character. Neither is 
susceptible of direct proof, or of direct refutation. ‘They 
are purely imaginary. 

Our position is, that in respect to the condition of matter 
considered entirely apart from mind, but three hypotheses are 
possible. First ; that it is dead, formless, and motionless, 
and that the slightest change in its state is inconceivable. No 
winds agitate the surface of a chaotic ocean ; no tides heave 
its waters ; no waves break upon its silent shores. Secondly; 
that it is so moulded and arranged, that a foreign force con- 
stantly applied in one or a few directions, answering to what 
we call the general laws of nature, suffices to produce a great 
variety of effects ; just as the single downward tendency of 
a weight causes a very complex movement in the interior of 
a clock, and gives origin to all the different appearances on 
its face. Thirdly ; that what are called secondary causes are 
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really no causes at all, but only mark the occasions on which 
events and changes take place, all of which are brought about 
by the direct agency of a power, that is wholly foreign to 
this world. The second and third suppositions are equally 
consistent with the doctrine of the being of a God, the only 
difference between them relating to the manner in which his 
influence is exerted. In both these theories, he is repre- 
sented not only as the creating, but the sustaining, power of 
the universe. The last of the three is certainly the most phi- 
losophical opinion, for it avoids the difficulty of attributing 
efficient causation to matter, where it can never be perceived, 
and of believing from the immediate sequence in time of two 
events, that there is a necessary connexion between them. 
But the second hypothesis is the more common one, and is 
equally favorable to the great doctrine, that the Deity is not 
only constantly present in all his works, but actuates and sus- 
tains them through his unceasing power. ‘The succession of 
events is never stopped ; the great clock of the universe never 
runs down. ‘To deny the existence of a God is to fall back 
upon the first hypothesis, according to which creation and 
change are alike impossible, and the actual nature and ap- 
pearance of things is an inexplicable dream. 

Human experience, arguing from a limited number of ef- 
fects, can only establish the existence of a Cause propor- 
tionate to them. The infinite power and wisdom of the 
Deity cannot be inferred directly from the finite evidences, 
which alone are subject to our observation. But this defect 
in the argument a posteriori, though much insisted upon, is 
really of little consequence. ‘The proof is sufficient for the 
great doctrine of his existence as an independent and primal 
cause, and with attributes beyond the power of human intel- 
lect to comprehend. ‘The argument from the effect cannot 
stop short of the primitive cause. ‘This point being estab- 
lished, we may safely reason from it in the inverse order of 
our former course, and thus supply the deficiency by a strict 
and unexceptionable argument a priori. ‘That is ; the con- 
ception of the Deity and the reality of his existence, to which 
we rise from evidence afforded by his works, supply the 
required data for reasoning of the opposite character, and 
enable us to demonstrate his infinite goodness, wisdom, and 
power. Lach of these attributes may be easily deduced from 
the doctrine of his independent nature, and primary, or un- 
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caused, existence. We have not room to develope the proof, 
but refer the curious reader to Clarke’s treatise, the portion 
of which relating to the Attributes is unexceptionable. 

We had purposed to illustrate still further the positions, 
that the argument from design is perfectly analogous to the 
reasoning employed in all the inductive sciences, and that the 
conclusion to which it leads us cannot be rejected, without 
destroying at the same time the basis of all human knowledge. 
The illustrations which we have given are chiefly drawn from 
geology, not because they are more numerous and complete 
in that science than in any other, but because they are more 
obvious and striking, and require little collateral information 
in order to be fully understood. In astronomy, and that part 
of chemistry relating to imponderable agents, in the investi- 
gations respecting the history and condition of ancient tribes, 
and the physical history of the human race, or the science 
which is now called anthropology, matter enough might be 
found to elucidate and sustain our conclusion. But we can 
only allude to. these sources, and leave to others the task of 
drawing from them additional confirmation of the truth, which 
we have endeavoured to establish. Enough has been said to 
answer our original purpose, and to vindicate the judgment of 
Paley in selecting his argument and avoiding all impertinent 
and extraneous matter. His object was merely to present in 
the smallest compass an argument, level to the comprehen- 
sion of all, and perfectly conclusive, in favor of the great truths 
of natural theology. ‘The metaphysical subtilties, with which 
the argument had been encumbered, were avoided by him, 
not more from a natural distaste for such speculations, than 
from aconviction that they were out of his path, and had noth- 
ing to do with the point at issue. He saw clearly the nature 
of the inquiry, and the place which it held relatively to other 
exercises of the human mind. He pursued it, not as a theo- 
rist, but as a searcher after truth; not as a logician, nor an 
anatomist, nor a historian, but with the single purpose of 
imparting to others the full conviction, that was present to his 
own understanding. And the consequence has been what 
we noticed in the commencement of our remarks; that, while 
metaphysicians have exposed his errors and quibbled upon 
his reasoning, and men of the ‘highest scientific reputation, 
with all the assistance furnished by recent discoveries, have 
followed upon his track, his work as a whole has never been 
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refuted or superseded. It remains the chief text-book on the 
subject of which it treats, and thousands are indebted to it 
for a confirmation of their faith on matters of the most vital 
importance to man. 


6 a, 


Art. V.—History of the Netherlands. By Tuomas Cot- 
Ley Grattan. New York: Harper, Destin & Co. 
1840. 


LittLe more than a year has passed since the establishment 
of the Boston and Liverpool line of steam packets placed 
England, as may be said, in close neighbourhood with this 
country. We now learn that Belgium, following the exam- 
ple of Great Britain, has taken the next step among the 
European powers towards facilitating an intercourse with the 
United States. We should certainly meet this movement at 
least half way. And before the fine steam-ship the ‘‘ British 
Queen,” lately purchased by the Belgian government for the 
passage between Antwerp and New York, makes her next 
voyage across the Atlantic under her new owners, and proba- 
bly with a new name, we think it advisable to lay before our 
readers on this side of the ocean some information, not yet gen- 
erally diffused, relative to the country between which and us 
this gallant vessel is to form another bond. And we may fair- 
ly promise them convincing proofs of the many claims to 
regard and admiration, possessed by this new and still im- 
perfectly known kingdom,—the only state which, in all the 
[European revolutions of the last half century, has effected 
its independence on a rational and solid basis. 

According to usage, we have placed at the head of this 
article the tile of a work connected with the subject of which 
it treats. But, although furnishing a text on which we may 
extensively dilate, we regret that we have been led, by the 
date on its title-page, to expect much more than the vol- 
ume contains. We find, in fact, that this volume, brought 
forth by the New York publisher so lately, is but a re-issue 
of the stereotyped edition published in Philadelphia some 
years ago, being a mere reprint of the first London edition of 
the work, which appeared in 1830, bringing the history down 
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only to the battle of Waterloo ; while the alterations required 

by circumstances, and the additions called for by the popu- 

larity of the subject, and contained in several subsequent Lon- 

don editions which bring the matter down to 1830, are alto- 
ether omitted. 

We think this extremely unjust, to the author as well as to 
the public. Nothing can appear much more absurd than to 
find in the opening paragraph of a work, bearing the date of 
1840, a description of boundaries as belonging to ‘* the King- 
dom of Netherlands,”’ which kingdom had actually ceased to 
exist (by the action of the revolution which separated Bel- 
gium from Holland) ten years previously. Avnd it is, on the 
other hand, rather unfair to those who desire to learn the im- 
portant events of Dutch and Belgian history from the year 
1815 to 1830, and who are aware that the late editions of 
Mr. Grattan’s work contain a succinct account of those tran- 
sactions, that they should find themselves deprived of what 
may be by many considered the most valuable portion of it; 
for it is scarcely to be expected, that any other American 
publisher will reprint the book, in rivalry with the one issued 
from the New York press, merely for the sake of the addi- 
tional matter, important as that may be. 

It is but two years ago, that, in an article on interna- 
tional copyright,* we exposed some of the injustice done 
to alien writers by the present system of republication in 
this country. Since then a remarkable instance of hardship 
has been put forward in Mr. Combe’s ‘‘ Notes on the United 
States,’ in reference to a book written by his brother ; and we 
think this new example of an old edition, quite imperfect in 
comparison with several subsequent editions, being re-issued 
merely because it had been stereotyped and the publishers do 
not choose to go to the small expense of recasting some passa- 
ges and reproducing the new matter, furnishes another strong 
argument in favor of a revision of the laws which regulate and 
restrain, and too often violate, the rights of foreign authors. 

In the present case, however, we happen to have obtained 
a copy of the edition published in London in 1838. And 
from that source, as well as from the ‘‘ Essai Historique et 
Politiqile sur la Revolution Belge,’ by Nothomb, never yet 
translated into iii rer with seollit avenenian on 


* North American inten Vol. XLVIIL., p. 257 et seq. 
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the subject, and with our own recollection of events, we will 
proceed on our undertaking ; premising, that we are at pres- 
ent mainly stimulated to it by a recent article in an eminent 
English periodical, reprinted in the United States, which sug- 
gests the preposterous project of a reunion between Belgium 
and Holland ; and by the accounts of a frustrated conspiracy 
for that object lately detected at Brussels, the chiefs of which, 
Generals Vandersmissen and Vandermeere, are justly stigma- 
tized in the European prints as men without influence and of 
damaged reputation. 

The whole range of historical research presents nothing so 
attractive as the early growth of nations, their struggles for 
independence, and their admission into some vast system 
of civilization. It is under those circumstances, almost ex- 
clusively, that the romance of history exists. ‘The energy 
and the ardor of men, — the two main elements of that quality, 
— are much more frequently exhibited during the rise of states 
than in their greatest elevation or decline. Patriotism is 
oftenest found before public wants are merged in private pur- 
suits, and while the interests of the country are so unsettled 
as to give to individuals no solid security for their own. As 
long as the higher objects of the general weal are unattained, 
few minds are base enough to turn into channels of mere per- 
sonal advantage. At those periods selfishness has little time 
for developement. Every one considers himself but as a unit, 
of no value except as a part of the great whole. It is when 
the community is formed, and each man begins to find that 
his particular success has a direct influence on the general 
welfare, that, enlightened as to his importance but possibly 
deceived as to his motives, he insensibly begins to work for 
himself alone ; and, losing the stimulus of public spirit, sinks 
into an instance of individual ambition, the aggregate of which 
is sure in the end to peril, and perhaps destroy, the state. 

It is thus, before this period of a country’s progress, that it 
is most likely to awaken the sympathies of mankind. The rude 
virtues of the Grecian republics in their early insignificance, 
and the bold integrity of infant Rome, have far greater charms 
for those who pause over the page of history, to analyze its 
effects, than the epochs of Spartan and Athenian greatness, 
or imperial dominion, when foreign conquest was disgraced 
by home corruption, and slavery formed a drag upon the chari- 
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ots of triumph. ‘The modern annals of the world forcibly 
strengthen the truth of these remarks, which it is unnecessary 
to illustrate by any particular instances, as an introduction to a 
sketch of one of the most remarkable social and political 
events of our times. 

The establishment of a new and independent kingdom, in 
the very centre of European civilization, and close to the 
long existing monarchies, is undoubtedly a spectacle of 
abounding interest. ‘The formation of Belgian nationality 
and the working of the machinery by which it is sustained, 
are therefore well worthy of the attention of us, the contem- 
poraries of the great transaction, which involved in its pro- 
gress the peace of all Europe, and may consequently have a 
considerable influence, though a remote one, on the interests 
of the new world as well as of the old. 

It was those considerations which excited so many con- 
flicting feelings in the public mind of Europe from the year 
1830, when Belgium struck the final blow for independence, 
down to 1838, when Holland, her inveterate and only enemy, 
urged a last feeble effort against its consolidation. Had the 
local affairs of Belgium been alone in question, this general 
excitement could never have arisen. ‘The world is now too 
much alive to the real nature of national interests to care 
much for what does not affect the mass of mankind. The 
best proof that it is of importance to the world at large to 
uphold Belgian independence in, at least, its present integrity, 
is the unceasing anxiety which the question caused during 
eight years in every other country of Europe. 

An almost miraculous combination of causes tended to the 
accomplishment of this result. Belgium, during several cen- 
turies, had been agitated by that occult desire for nationality 
common to every people, and for the formation of which it 
contained all the necessary elements. ‘The previous expe- 
rience of unpropitious efforts showed the way to success 
through the medium of former faults. A Jong sequence of 
subserviency proved the inutility of a reliance on aught but 
its own exertions. ‘The country to which it last appertained, 
as a portion of territory, was neither powerful nor politic 
enough to resist a bold and well-timed movement. The 
incapacity of the monarch led the way to a junction, for a 
common purpose of relief, of the two great parties into which 
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the people were divided. The example of France gave the 
first impulse to revolt; her protection, a confidence in its 
progress ; while, finally, the state of European peace, and 
the necessity of its continuance to all the great powers, se- 
cured a fair field for the operations of the newly enfranchised 
country, which demanded, arms in hand, its admission into 
the scheme of European policy. 

The Belgian Revolution of 1830 has been generally con- 
sidered as an event merely accessory to that of France of the 
same year. ‘This arises from erroneous views of the nature 
of the facts involved, and extreme ignorance of the provoca- 
tions which led to them. Fifteen years of bad government, 
resting on a vicious title, produced a mass of discontent, 
which only wanted an opportunity to ripen into revolt. Had 
it even not burst forth at the time it did, the causes of a rev- 
olution were still existing ; and the explosion could not have 
been long delayed. Belgian independence was an inevitable 
necessity. ‘The destinies of nations must sooner or later be 
fulfilled, whether it be for greatness or for ruin. Providence 
often works out its ends by mean instruments and negative 
means. But, the principle of independence once proclaimed 
and put into active execution, men were abundantly found, of 
power sufficient to carry out the consummation of what seem- 
ed to common observers an accident, but to deep thinkers a 
doom. It was thus, that, while the distinctive nationalities of 
Europe appeared merging into a common fund, so to call it, 
of general ideas, and respectively sinking or rising to a com- 
mon level, a new people sprang forth, asserting their claims 
to constitute a state, on a title of inherent right, long disal- 
lowed and despised by European diplomacy. 

Four centuries of submission to other powers, and the va- 
rious characteristics insensibly borrowed from each, had given 
to the population of Belgium a piebald aspect, which led toa 
false estimate of its capacities. The Belgians themselves 
were discouraged with a belief of their own unfitness for inde- 
pendence. But if we consider their persevering pursuit of 
freedom for many ages, their vigorous struggles against each 
new foreign domination, and the unswerving firmness of their 
social organization, we must at once admit the justice of the 
claim, which they had the sagacity to put forward at the right 
time, and the courage to enforce by the right means. 

The obstacles to Belgian independence were manifold. 
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It is due to the nation, that we should appreciate the causes 
which so long retarded it. 

The majority of our readers have, we doubt not, a general 
knowledge of the early history of Belgium ; of its successive 
junctions with the three great powers, Spain, Germany, and 
France ; and its more recent annexation to Holland, with 
which it formed the kingdom of the Netherlands ; as well as 
of the main causes which led to the dissolution of that king- 
dom, by the violent catastrophe of 1830. Our present ob- 
ject is to give a faithful sketch of the Revolution of that year, 
and of the transactions which led to the present independence 
and prosperity of Belgium ; prefaced by a rapid glance at its 
previous political struggles, which will serve to refresh the 
memory of those to whom the subject has not been recently 
familiar. 

After having furnished to France the Mayors of the Palace, 
who formed the stock of the second dynasty, the Belgian 
provinces were partitioned out among the successors of 
Charlemagne ; and Charles the Bald joined Artois and 
Flanders to his other states. ‘This division was the source 
of along series of misfortunes to the country. For the Ger- 
man empire and the French monarchy growing simultaneous- 
ly into greatness, each took a position on this ground of their 
bloody and long-continued contests, beginning at Bouvines 
to end at Waterloo. 

Had the fiefs composing the Dutch and Belgian provinces 
all along derived from the Imperial crown, these countries 
would have finally been formed into circles of the Empire; and, 
from the Germanic origin of the majority of their population, 
they would have gradually blended with the nationality of 
Germany, like the electorates in the neighbourhood of the 
Rhine. But Flanders and Hainault became from the first 
involved in the plan of French polity ; and the ramifications 
of feudalism gave, on each new succession, pretensions to 
the respective vassals of the Empire or of France, to the 
possession of the numerous territorial fractions into which 
the country was divided. ‘Thus it was that, under two op- 
posing influences, the Low Countries long remained without 
cohesion, in spite of all their natural tendency to coalesce. 

While the principle of social activity in France was gradu- 
ally concentrated in the monarchy, it became scattered over 
the whole surface of Belgium. In this country of communal 
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privileges as well as of chivalric associations, the noble and 
the burgher grew side by side into power ; without any third 
estate rising up, superior to, yet dependent on both, to es- 
tablish and secure that political unity, which is the perfection 
of social government. Immediately beyond the frontiers 
were two great rival suzerains ; within them princely houses 
and powerful corporations, but no royalty ;— that is to say, 
two hostile powers without the counterpoise required to form 
the ‘*compound motion,” which in politics as well as in me- 
chanics is necessary to the composition of forces. 

The titles of Counts of Flanders, Hainault, Luxembourg, 
Gueldres, Bouillon, and Namur and Dukes of Brabant and 
Zealand, glitter through the annals of the Middle Ages. But 
their rank and fame have been sterile ; and their possessions 
were gradually merged in the sovereignty of the House of 
Burgundy, which had not, any more than they, the power to 
become nationalized in its vast possessions, acquired by a 
combination of inheritance, purchase, conquest, and spoliation. 

The warriors of Flanders, superior in wealth and refine- 
ment to almost all the other champions of Christianity, bore 
their ample share in the furious battles of the Crusades, those 
impulses of fanaticism and means of civilization, — but their 
native country reaped few of the political advantages which 
the influence of those events procured to other states, beyond 
the greater extension of burgher power, from the absence 
and death of so many of the nobles in the Paynim wars. 
Godfrey of Bouillon, Engelbert of ‘Tournay, Robert of Flan- 
ders, Guy of Namur, have left the impress of their renown 
through the whole series of these fierce exploits ; and many 
Flemish knights perished in the final struggle of chivalry, at Ni- 
copolis, — the last faint reflection of the glory of the Crusades. 

The burgher classes of Flanders and Brabant flourished 
meanwhile in increasing liberty and wealth. ‘Their work- 
shops supplied the commerce of the world. The Belgian 
cities raised armies, more numerous and better equipped than 
those of the contemporary kings. ‘T’he citizens treated on 
equal terms with princes ; and the reign of the Arteveldes 
preceded by a century the monarchy of the Medicis. But 
all this combination of courage, industry, and power failed to 
produce that national unity, which required, in the then exist- 
ing state of Europe, a sovereign dynasty, as a centre round 
which to revolve and gravitate. 
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The house of Burgundy, in the persons of its last two 
male representatives, might have realized this desideratum in 
the fifteenth century ; and, by establishing their dominion from 
the English Channel and the Northern Ocean, to the borders 
of the Rhine and the Moselle, might have secured a balance of 
power in Europe, which would have saved it from the con- 
flicts between Spain and her revolted colonies a century later, 
and between the houses of Bourbon and of Austria nearly down 
to ourowntimes. But the selfish ambition of Philip the Good 
(as history has nicknamed him), and the lust of conquest in 
Charles the Rash (or ‘‘ the Bold,”’ as English writers generally 
mistranslate his sobriquet), blinded them to so vast a scheme 
of real greatness, and left Europe still in want of the basis of 
repose to be found insuch an equilibrium. The facilities, 
which not only favored but seemed to demand the realiza- 
tion of such a plan previous to the Reformation, have been, 
no doubt, greatly weakened by its results. But nearly four 
centuries later, at the fall of Napoleon and the dismember- 
ment of his empire, another opportunity offered and was 
lost. ‘The next is perhaps advancing, with a steadiness that 
may make its rapidity less obvious. 

The marriage of Mary, daughter of Charles the Rash, with 
Maximilian, son of the Emperor of Germany, prepared the 
way for the political annihilation of the Low Countries, by their 
gradual descent into an appendage of the House of Austria. 
During the domination of Charles the Fifth and the tyranny of 
Philip the Second, these countries, reduced to the rank of col- 
onies, were but so many dépdts for the production of men and 
arms, as Peru and Mexico were for that of gold. At once the 
cause, the theatre, and the victim of the most bloody wars, 
they sank under the exactions of regal spoliation, at the very 
time that intellect and civilization were most flourishing. 

Philip the Second, the odious type of tyranny, at once terri- 
ble and contemptible, gave a vigorous impulse to the spirit of 
nationality, which so many causes had hitherto repressed. 
He attempted to establish the Inquisition in the Low Countries, 
less as a religious tribunal than as an instrument of govern- 
ment. ‘The early resistance to this project was, like it, po- 
litical. The struggle became religious at a much later peri- 
od, and only in the north. William of Orange, the greatest 
of those princes of a house which has produced so many that 
were great, made the question of religious reform the watch- 
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word of national resistance, in those provinces, where the for- 
mer had grown into a passion through the fostering action of the 
latter ; and he thus separated the cause of Holland from that 
of Belgium. ‘The successful, though tardy issue of the 
struggle left Holland a free republic, under the guidance of 
its stadtholders ; and secured to Belgium its ancient, but im- 
perfect portion of nationality, as an integral part of the great 
monarchy of which it still formed a fief. ‘The Spanish troops 
quitted its soil ; its commercial privileges were guaranteed ; 
and the sovereignty was conferred on Albert and Isabella, in 
a modified form of Spanish power and feudal sway. ‘Their 
death, without posterity, threw Belgium back under the un- 
mitigated mismanagement of Spain. ‘The benevolent reign 
of those Archdukes, a title which they bore without dis- 
tinction of sex, was a truce of happiness between the do- 
mestic sufferings of the sixteenth century and the desolating 
wars of Louis the Fourteenth. But thenceforward Belgium, 
subjected to the paralyzing action of the Court of Madrid, 
and thrown into the shade by the vigorous liberty of Holland, 
sank lower and lower in the scale of nations. 

The treaty of Westphalia, in 1648, regulated in many 
respects the situation of Europe, placing Holland in the 
foremost rank among the powers, consecrating religious 
toleration, and proclaiming a Law of Nations, — imperfect, 
but still acknowledged as the law. But it left the Belgian 
provinces in complete dependence on the throne of Spain, 
without fixing those questions of succession, which soon fur- 
nished Louis the Fourteenth with pretexts that legalized in- 
vasion, and left the country a prize for chance adventurers 
in the bloody lottery of war. 

From the treaty of Munster until that of Vienna, in 1814, 
the Low Countries were little more than the arena to gladia- 
torial Europe. ‘The House of Austria which acquired the 
sovereignty over them from Spain, by the treaty of Utrecht, 
in 1713, never considered its new possessions in_ the light of 
an inheritance ; and, in order to conciliate Holland, permitted 
her to establish a footing of supremacy in the country, which 
generated a notion of mastery, that subsequently proved so 
fatal to her power, when Belgium w as joined to her, under the 
absurd and disproportioned title of ‘‘ an increase of territory.’ 

In 1715, Holland obtained the right of placing garrisons in 
several of the Belgian fortresses, “having previously insured 
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the commercial ruin of Antwerp, by the closing of the 
Scheldt. 

Ostend alone remained, to keep alive the spirit of enter- 
prise on which the ancient prosperity of Flanders was found- 
ed. A company for the furtherance of the East India 
trade was established in 1722 (to be suspended in two years 
and never revived) by the Emperor Charles the Sixth, who 
felt himself too weak, or considered the object as too little under- 
stood, to resist the jealousy, the intrigues, and the threats of 
the maritime powers. ‘T‘hus the country remained in a state of 
colonial vassalage, maintaining in turbulent discontent the 
memory of former days, whose only relics were the munici- 
pal privileges, sufficiently powerful to foster a narrow spirit of 
locality, but ineffectual towards procuring the broad advanta- 
ges of independence. 

For seventy years the Low Countries seemed satisfied to 
forget the moral rights of nationality in the enjoyment of a 
physical existence, which was called prosperity. ‘The mis- 
fortunes and romantic energy of Maria ‘Theresa and the 
entire sway she exercised over the provinces, excited a feel- 
ing of religious loyalty, which overcame the general repug- 
nance tothe Austrian régime. But no sooner did the death of 
the great Empress give her son and successor, Joseph the Sec- 
ond, an opportunity of attempting his well-meant, but illegal and 
unreasonable reforms, than the old fire of liberty burst forth 
from the embers in which it had been so long buried. ‘The insur- 
rection of Brabant, in 1788, failed, from a total want of large 
political views in the leaders, and from the absence of enlight- 
ened views of religion in the people whom they made their tools. 
Its failure threw the country back under the feet of Austrian 
domination, until republican France, victorious in 1795, broke 
the chains of one slavery to rivet them more firmly for another. 
And when, vanquished in her turn, in 1814, she loosed her- 
self from her exhausted conquests, Belgium, among the rest, 
was thrown loose on the political waters, like a waif, to be pick- 
ed up and appropriated by the first discoverers. 

In the month of December, 1813, Holland had shaken off 
the imperial yoke of Napoleon. By the treaty of Paris, of 
the 30th of May following, she was promised an increase of ter- 
ritory. In 1815 she entered on the forced partnership with 
Belgium ; and the experience of the subsequent fifteen years 
of union proved, that the incompetent monarch, to whom was 
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confided the task of forming both nations into one, never acted 
but in the spirit of the fatal flaw in the title which bound them 
together. 

Reverting to four great facts of history with reference to the 
fate of Belgium, (but without going back so far as her compli- 
cated and fractional annexations, at different periods, to the pos- 
sessions of the House of Burgundy,) it must be borne in mind, 
that it was by force she submitted to the dominion of the four 
powers to whom during the last two centuries she was joined ; 
to Spain, by the treaty of Munster, 1648; to Austria, by 
that of Utrecht, 1713; to France, by that of Campo Formio, 
1797 ; to Holland, by that of London, 1814 ; and that there- 
fore she was not bound in allegiance to any of those powers, 
by any ties sanctioned by the laws of reason or justice. 

No sooner was the decree promulgated, which established 
the existence of the kingdom of the Netherlands, than a course 
of misgovernment commenced, which it may be necessary 
shortly to recapitulate. 

The fundamental law, rejected by the majority of the Bel- 
gium notables, was forced upon the people. 

The nationality of Holland being considered as the basis 
of the kingdom, every measure was regulated on it, without 
reference to the wishes, the wants, or the prejudices of 
Belgium. 

‘I'he Dutch language was considered as the national and 
official medium of communication. 

The great establishments of the government were fixed 
in Holland. 

The reforms in the civil and criminal law were in ac- 
cordance with Dutch, not Belgian views. 

‘The system of taxation was accordant with Dutch interests. 

Preference was given to the Dutch in the nominations to 
all civil and military posts. 

The laws, and their administration, were stamped with a 
marked anti-catholic tendency. 

Finally, the whole nature of the government was that of the 
old Stadtholderate régime, disguised under monarchical de- 
nominations ; a power said to be limited, but considering itself 
irresponsible. 

The representative system, which was established in the 
new kingdom, became an instrument for the imposition of 
Dutch supremacy. ‘The population of Belgium was, in 
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round numbers, double that of Holland. ‘The number of 
representatives was, however, equal; and repeated trials of 
strength in the Chamber of Deputies gave the following re- 
sults ; 

All the laws which pressed heavily on the interests and lib- 
erties of Belgium were carried by a Dutch majority. 

Every such law, when rejected, was supported by a large 
number of Dutch members. 

All the proposed laws favorable to Belgian interests, which 
were not carried, failed through Dutch majorities. 

All such propositions as passed into Jaws were opposed 
by a formidable Dutch majority. 

Such were the sources of Belgian grievances ; such the 
difficulties which the government had to surmount. But the 
grievances themselves were aggravated and increased a thou- 
sand fold, by the temptations offered to the government to 
push them into oppression. Hada ruler of ‘large and en- 
lightened views, seconded by a ministry of practical talent, 
given his conscientious energy to the amelioration of mis- 
chief, the list of evils above enumerated would not have been 
enough to force a people into revolt, or to justify it in the eyes 
of the world at large. But, independently of the faults of Wil- 
liam, and of Van Maanen and his other instruments of misgov- 
ernment, there was in the construction of the new state, one 
positive evil, which human ingenuity could scarcely have 
overcome. That evil was the disproportion of population 
between the two divisions of the kingdom, considering, as 
they unfortunately did, their interests totally distinct. It was 
a manifest but an unavoidable injustice to Belgium, to give 
her but the same number of deputies as were allowed to Hol- 
land. Yet, had the representation of Belgium been propor- 
tioned to her population, she would assuredly have acquired 
that supremacy, which she so loudly complained of when ex- 
ercised by Holland ; and the latter would have become, by 
the force of things, what Belgium had been pronounced to 
be, by the folly of diplomacy, — ‘an increase of territory.’ 

The absolute establishment of the Kingdom of the Neth- 
erlands (so constituted) on a permanent footing of equalized 
nationality was perhaps impossible. But that such a king- 
dom might have been constructed, effectual for the intended 
purpose of the one which fell to pieces, there is no doubt. 
To raise up a barrier between France and Germany, a real 
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balance of European power, was the design of the congress 
of Vienna, in 1814, which had the materials for construction 
in its hands, but possessed no head sufficiently clear and dis- 
interested to plan and execute the work. Hada great prin- 
ciple of forethought or a freedom from the desire of personal 
aggrandizement guided the counsels of the allies, the Rhenish 
provinces had been, without doubt, included with Holland and 
Belgium in the formation of that barrier kingdom, which, as it 
was constructed, was but a piece of frail and perishable 
patchwork. Had such an element as those provinces been 
added to the imperfect combination, a self-righting action had 
been certainly superinduced, an internal umpire had existed 
when difficulties of self-government arose, and a balance of 
national interests and feelings would have been created, that 
must have rendered the perpetual collision of petty passions 
and small jealousies impossible. ‘The advantages of such a 
wholesale scheme to Kurope at large may _ be _ hereafter 
discovered. Suffice it to say here, that such a combination 
would have turned to the best account the dismemberment of 
Napoleon’s enormous empire, by giving one great and solid 
pledge to Kuropean peace, instead of frittering away so vast a 
guarantee into three unsettled, discontented fragments. 

During fifteen years, the Kingdom of the Netherlands 
struggled on through a frequently shifting atmosphere of polit- 
ical “Tight and shade. Abandoned in a great measure by the 
rest of Europe to its own action, scarcely capable of appre- 
ciating its own situation, dazzled at times by certain false and 
forced indications of prosperity, oppressed at others by exag- 
gerated fears of ill, agitated by antagonist interests and pas- 
sions, it presented the most violent contrasts, and was to for- 
eign observers most difficult of comprehension. King Wil- 
liam had acquired a reputation for sagacity and liberality by 
some acts springing rather from constitutional than from 
moral causes. His plain manners and domestic habits were 
joined to an indifference to the pomps of royalty, and he 
wandered about the streets and wards, a daylight adventurer, 
without much dignity of bearing, and none at all of purpose. 
The personal character of William had certainly a consider- 
able influence on the secondary causes which led to the Bel- 
gian revolution of 1830. He never forgot his Dutch ori- 
gin and the Stadtholderate principles of his ancestors. He 
always considered Holland as his country, and Belgium but as 
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a part of his possessions. His constant efforts were directed 
to condense in himself the whole action of the government, 
to mix himself up in every operation of finance and industry, 
to check and humiliate the nobility, and to ingratiate himself - 
with the commercial and manufacturing classes by large loans 
of the public money. By these means he succeeded in form- 
ing a body of personal partisans ; while a certain result of 
this peculiar policy was to alienate the great mass of influen- 
tial men, who smarted under his system of exclusion, and 
would not consent to separate the great questions of national 
good from the selfish speculations of the monarch. 

It was in vain that the treaty of London, of July 2Ist, 1814, 
stipulated that the amalgamation between Holland and Belgi- 
um should be intimate and complete, while the royal artisan to 
whom the task was intrusted was incapable of performing it. 

We shall not here examine the question as to the wisdom 
of the scheme, nor detail the arguments adduced in proof of 
its imagined feasibility. ‘The experiment was clumsily tried, 
and it entirely failed. It isnow less a subject of discussion for 
immediate purposes of state, than matter of history to serve as 
a warning for time tocome. The practicability of sucha junc- 
tion between neighbouring countries, argued on the fate of the 
kingdom of the Netherlands, must be treated henceforward as 
an abstract question ; and not with reference to that partic- 
ular result, as offering grounds for any new attempt in the 
same quarter. Holland and Belgium are, in all probability, 
for ever separate. ‘The object of diplomacy should now be 
to raise a barrier of political distinctions between them, more 
effectual than a wall of brass. Holland must be satisfied to 
remain within the narrow limits which her geographical posi- 
tion, the character of her people, her language, manners, and 
traditions, and recent events point out as her natural extent. 
Within those boundaries she earned a character of which she 
may be proud, and maintained an influence to which countries of 
far greater proportions have rarely reached. ‘Thrown back up- 
on the recollections of her former power, she has a large fund of 
consolation on which to draw, in reference to late disasters. 
The faults of her modern career have been forced on her. Her 
fate for nearly half a century has not been of her own choos- 
ing. Dragged, like a slave, in the ovations of Imperial France, 
not joined as an ally in her march of triumph ; tied forcibly to 
Belgium in a barren union, not grafted on the stem, to bear a 
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blooming fruit fed from a common sap ; the nationality of 
Holland has stood two tests, which have proved it to be with- 
out alloy. It has come from the assay unchanged and un- 
changeable ; and has shown that it is neither formed to receive 
the impress of a foreign stamp, nor qualified to impart its own. 

The case of Belgium is far different. Not isolated, like 
Holland, by territorial or moral peculiarities ; offering every 
variety of soil and character ; composed of sundry races, 
from sources widely distinct ; familiarized with different dia- 
lects of the neighbouring nations ; rife with traditions of 
change ; she presents a versatility which specially adapts her 
to aid in those combinations of political arrangement which the 
well-being of Europe may from time to time require. From 
having hitherto been a passive instrument for secondary pur- 
poses, the day may come when she will have a higher place 
to fil, And her social progress, ever since the period when 
she conquered a field for the developement of her powers, 
marks her out for a destiny, which it would be futile at pres- 
ent to predict, and may, by and by, be difficult to circum- 
scribe. 

‘The early resemblances between revolutions are extreme- 
ly striking. However they may differ in results, in their origin 
they are generally the same ; sprung in most cases from mis- 
government and oppression, a family likeness runs through 
them all. 

Belgium has undergone the ordeal of three revolutions ; 
and considerable misconception exists as to the real causes of 
all three. Historians have with common accord ascribed to 
religious motives, almost exclusively, the outbursts in the six- 
teenth century against Spain, and in 1789 against Austria ; 
while the politicians of our own times would willingly attach 
the same character to that of 1830 against Holland. Reli- 
gion occupies too large a space in human thoughts and feelings 
uot to enter largely into popular agitations ; but, on the three 
great occasions in question, religious grievances were by no 
means the only or the earliest. Points of constitutional free- 
dom violated, from different motives, by three sovereigns of 
those different epochs, excited the first symptoms of discon- 
tent ; and the Belgian clergy possessing great influence in 
the country naturally took a prominent part in each political 
movement. But, in every one, the leading motives of revolt 
were hatred to foreign domination, and attachment to national 
institutions. 
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The three revolutions had different results. That of the 
sixteenth century restored to Belgium its internal liberties, 
without giving independence to the country. ‘That of 1789, 
failing from the incapacity of its leaders, threw Belgium, ex- ° 
hausted and demoralized, underneath the feet of France. 
That of 1830, gave Belgium independence, neutrality, a 
dynasty of its choice, and an opportunity, never before pos- 
sessed, for the developement of its great and unsuspected re- 
sources, moral and physical. 

The French revolution, begun and finished in three days 
in July, 1830, was unquestionably the proximate cause of that 
of Belgium, two months later. But the latter was widely dif- 
ferent in its outburst and progress, although the provocations 
of both were similar. No violent coup d’état roused the peo- 
ple of Belgium to an abrupt resistance ; nor did a contest of 
some sixty or seventy hours in a single city suffice to estab- 
lish their sovereignty on the ruins of the throne. The con- 
test was not confined to the capital but was spread all over 
the country during a period of some weeks. But it is not 
merely in these respects that the difference lies. In France 
the bigot monarch was at once the ally and the tool of a grasping 
priesthood. In Belgium the Protestant king was in fierce 
opposition to the patriot clergy. ‘The French people were 
suddenly forced into rebellion against an old hereditary dyn- 
asty, for the vindication of national rights. ‘Che Belgians 
were gradually worked up to revolt against a new-made sover- 
eign, the type and instrument of foreign domination. France 
had to drive out a family ; Belgium to conquer an army. 
The first fought a domestic battle for the recovery of its liber- 
ties. ‘I'he latter combated an alien foe, for the deliverance 
of the soil. In one main point, and one only, those memor- 
able events were strictly alike, — in the total absence of pre- 
paration for the conflict, and of expectation that it was at 
hand. 

Remonstrances, petitions, and declamation were the only 
means of redress attempted in Belgium, until the infatuated 
confidence of the authorities, acting in the spirit and under the 
order of the monarch, encouraged the people to proceed in 
preparations for the insurrection which their rulers seemed 
to court. Had King William shown the least foresight, had 
he listened in time to the popular complaints, dismissed his 
obnoxious minister Van Maanen, abolished a few odious im- 
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posts, and removed the absurd restriction against the use of 
the French language in the public pleadings, — all reasonable 
demands, and all conceded, but invariably too late, — he 
might have been to this day King of the Netherlands. Bel- 
gium was led on, coaxed, as it may be said, from step to step; 
so that remonstrance, riot, revolt, and revolution followed in 
a gradual succession, that seemed arranged by the monarch, 
rather than intended by the people. Every thing renders it 
likely, that William calculated that his irritated subjects would 
proceed to excess, and that his foreign allies would then inter- 
fere, to uphold him by force, with increased prerogative over 
a prostrate people. 

It is impossible, in the limits of this sketch, to detail the 
progress of the public discontent, or the various acts by which 
King William effectually alienated the affections of his sub- 
jects. ‘The prosecution of Louis de Potter, for some sedi- 
tious publications ina Brussels newspaper, was the last imme- 
diate measure of irritation previous to the outbreak in Paris. 
When this great event occurred, the people of all Belgium 
were quite prepared for an explosion, as soon as the signal 
should be given. 

The Regency of Brussels, (as the city government was 
called,) as if for the purpose of giving this signal, commanded 
the representation, at the principal theatre, of the Muelte de 
Portict, for the evening of the 25th of August; this opera 
having been considered from its political bearing so exciting 
and dangerous, as to have been specially prohibited for several 
weeks previously. ‘The civil authorities having thus admir- 
ably played their part, the people entered upon theirs ; and the 
Dutch military commanders effectively joined, by their incapa- 
city or cowardice, to bring about the dénouement. 

Without attempting to detail the opening circumstances of 
the Belgian revolution, it must suffice to say, that the hardi- 
hood of the rioters on that memorable night was almost unop- 
posed ; and that one movement of ordinary vigor on the part 
of the authorities would have stopped the tumult, which the 
next day assumed so grave a character. ‘That second day, 
the 26th of August, was decisive of the fate of the kingdom 
of the Netherlands. But its dismemberment was solely due 
to the wavering and uncandid conduct of the King ; for during 
four ensuing weeks sufficient opportunities occurred to reme- 
dy the successive evils so rapidly accumulated. 
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On the morning last mentioned the affrighted Regency 
made some show of authority. They issued a proclamation, 
promising certain measures of political redress ; and they 
sanctioned the formation of a burgher guard, to whom arms 
were freely issued, and for whom a chief was found, in the 
person of Baron Vanderlinden d’Hoogvorst, an amiable, be- 
nevolent, incapable person, who consequently stood well with 
all classes, being neither feared nor envied by any. 

The revolution had now made its second step. Power 
had passed from the hands of the populace into those of the 
people. ‘The burgher guard rapidly increased in numbers 
and soon began to exercise the authority now vested wholly in 
it. Baron d’Hoogvorst called a meeting of the notables of 
of the city, to take into consideration the perilous state of 
affairs. A deputation was ordered to proceed to the Hague 
with an address to the King; and a council was elected for 
the staff of the burgher guard, in whom the whole executive 
authority was vested. 

The deputation from the notables was received by the King. 
Professions of loyalty on the one side and of confidence on 
the other were bandied between them. A royal ordinance 
summoned the States-General to assemble on the 13th of the 
ensuing month. While the King was thus deceiving the dep- 
utation with fair words, military preparations were making, on 
a grand scale, to overawe Brussels if possible, and at any rate 
to force it into submission. 

On the 29th of August, the Prince of Orange, charged by 
the King with a temporizing mission, and his brother Prince 
Frederick, intrusted with the command of the troops, arrived 
at Antwerp; and on the following day their head-quarters 
were established at Vilvorde within five miles of Brussels. — 
By this time, the excitement within the capital had reached a 
very high pitch, influenced by the Jesuitical answers of the 
King to the various deputations which had been sent to him 
from Liege and other places, the concentration of an army 
close to the walls, the insulting tone of the Dutch journals, 
and the vague and suspicious wording of the proclamation is- 
sued by the princes from Antwerp on the morning of the 
30th. 

Several interviews took place at Vilvorde during that and 
the following day between the Princes and Baron d’Hoog- 
vorst, the Prince de Ligne, and other representatives of the 
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citizens of Brussels. After some animated discussions, the 
Prince of Orange, yielding to the entreaties of the deputation, 
pledged his word, that he would enter Brussels the following 
day, attended solely by three or four officers of his staff, 
Prince Frederick engaging to remain at Vilvorde with the 
troops. 

The following morning, September Ist, at daybreak, a pro- 
clamation of the Regency announced the news to the people, 
and a number of the burgher guard was required at ten 
o’clock, to meet the Prince and escort him into the city. Be- 
fore eleven not less than eight thousand men were assembled 
on their parade ground in the Grande Place, in their respec- 
tive divisions, and under the standard of Brabant. A finer 
body of volunteers was never perhaps collected in arms, even 
in the palmy days of Flemish freedom, when struggles not 
dissimilar to the present were so common between the burgh- 
ers of the various cities and their feudal chiefs. Nor did the 
old and picturesque towers of the town hall, and the Gothic 
structures which surround it, ever witness a more stirring dis- 
play than this rival exhibition of the many grand historical 
scenes which had been acted there. 

But this day is more particularly memorable as forming an 
epoch of individual heroism almost without parallel, which 
proved that though the days of chivalry are gone their spirit 
still exists. ‘To understand the extent to which that quality 
was displayed by the Prince of Orange on this occasion, it must 
be borne in mind, that, independently of the odium he shared 
in common with his father, as a Dutchman and a Nassau, he 
was also the brother-in-law of the autocrat of Russia, and 
thus identified with the system of foreign influence, to shake off 
which those armed thousands stood in serried ranks ; and 
that he was at that moment laboring under a load of personal 
calumny, of the most base and brutal kind, propagated by 
the Belgian press. In defiance of all this, he now came for- 
ward from the ranks of his devoted army, to throw himself 
alone among a host of armed and inveterate enemies, in fulfil- 
ment of his promise, and under the sole guarantee of his in- 
nocence and courage. 

Every arrangement of the day was made for the purpose 
of appalling as well as humiliating him. A treble line of bay- 
onets bristled along the streets. Barricades were left standing 
to embarrass his path. A band of savage-looking men, bare- 
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armed, and carrying knives, pikes, and hatchets, headed the 
column which received him beyond the gates ; and strict or- 
ders were given, and frequently repeated as he came on, for 
the observance of a stern look and total silence throughout the - 
whole array. 

‘The manner in which the gallant prince conducted himself 
through this trying scene, the unfeeling reception given to him, 
and the perils he encountered on that day, will no doubt find 
a prominent place in the history of the times, and form an 
episode of no small interest in it. 

Repeated conferences, between the Prince and the mem- 
bers of acommittee chosen by him from among the principal 

ersons then in Brussels, consumed two days and nights. 
After much discussion on the best means for conciliating the 
government at the Hague and the people of Belgium, it was 
decided, that the Prince should remove from Brussels with the 
whole of the regular garrison, leaving the entire control of 
the place in the hands of the citizens. At the moment of 
his departure with the troops there was a confident hope that 
the King, yielding to his representation of the true state of 
things, would have consented to a prompt and effectual legisla- 
tive separation between Holland and Belgium ; but not a notion 
was put forward, nor, as we believe, conceived, of the total 
independence of Belgium under any form of government what- 
ever. 

T'o the Prince’s further honor it must be mentioned, that 
during these two days he was repeatedly urged to place himself 
at the head of the movement as his father’s self-named Vice- 
roy, and thus identify himself with the cause of Belgium. 
This he at once declined, as inconsistent with his duty both 
as a son andasubject. He saw the necessity for a separa- 
tion ; and, had his advice been followed, the monarchy had 
certainly been saved, and the Nassaus had still ruled in Bel- 
gium. But such a measure was never contemplated by the 
King. He indeed pretended to take it into consideration ; 
but, in flagrant violation of justice and humanity, he sent a 
powerful army to attack Brussels, even while the States-Gen- 
eral were debating on the wisdom or impolicy of the measure 
of separation, which the expected success of that attack was 
intended to set completely at rest. 

The mission of the Prince of Orange only raised against 
him a spirit of odious virulence in the Dutch people. More 
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desirous even than the Belgians for the separation required by 
the Jatter, they could not tolerate him who admitted the justice 
of the claim, although he had risked his life and compromised 
his dignity for conciliation’s sake. ‘They would have been 
well pleased that a separation from Belgium should have 
been of their own prompting. But to concede it was gall and 
wormwood to their pride ; and they consequently called loud- 
ly for the suppression of the revolt, before the legislature might 
entertain proposals of which the Prince was the bearer and the 
conscientious advocate. 

In the mean time, the chief towns of Belgium were succes- 
sively following the example of the capital, by loudly demand- 
ing a legislative separation between the northern and southern 
divisions of the kingdom of the Netherlands. Some tumul- 
tuous proceedings took place; and, as was to be expected, 
the exasperation caused by the King’ s policy, forced the 
people into strong measures, for the furtherance of what had 
now become the general desire. Political clubs were formed; 
the language of the newspapers became more violent ; and a 
‘* Committee of Safety ”? was decided on, a moderate title for 
the executive, which left every thing open for the resumption 
of authority by a legally constituted government. 

The Committee of Public Safety was specially charged 
with three main objects ; 

First ; with the care of preserving the rights of the dynasty. 

Secondly ; with obtaining the separation by legal means. 

Thirdly ; with protecting the commercial and maoufactur- 
ing interests of the country. 

‘For a fortnight after the departure of the Prince of Orange 
this committee fulfilled the conditions of their nomination. 
Their greatest difficulties consisted in finding employment 
for the poor, and in counteracting the violent conduct of the 
revolutionary clubs, by whom they were daily menaced and 
denounced. ‘The committee consisted of eight persons. 
Four of them were noblemen, of no talent, whose names had 
been inserted merely to give the appearance of aristocrat- 
ical sympathy with the four plebeians who were the active 
members. ‘These latter were Messrs. Gendebien, Meéus, 
Rouppe, and Vandeweyer. The first was hasty and rash ; 
the second and third were timid and temporizing ; the fourth 
was cautious and cunning. Elements of character such as 
these, could form no combination fit to cope with the vigorous 
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energy of such daring spirits as Charles Rogier, Feigneaux, 
Niellon, and Van Halen, the leading men of the clubs. ‘The 
confidence of the people was soon given to those strenuous 
haters of Dutch connexion in every shape ; and the Commit- 
tee of Public Safety, yielding to the uncontrollable influence 
that pressed on them, only wished to be driven from the post 
which they had not sufficient courage to maintain or resign. 

It now became clear, that the King had no intention of ac- 
ceding to the proposed separation, which he talked of in his 
opening speech to the States-General at the Hague, on the 
13th of September, but which he carefully abstained from 
recommending, and towards the consideration of which, for 
several days following, they made no progress. 

It cannot be too forcibly impressed on those who would 
rightly understand the question, that, up to the very last mo- 
ment of apparent security on the part of the King, the Belgian 
people were anxious to effect the separation on amicable and 
equitable terms. And it must also be observed, that this pro- 
posed separation was not a mere revolutionary crotchet, or a 
fanciful remedy for the existing evils. It might have been 
effected without any violation of the treaties of 1815, at that 
time forming the public law of Europe, and without the least 
attaint to the privileges of nations or individuals. It would 
have been a certain security against any wish on the part of 
Belgium for a reannexation to France, by founding a distinct 
nationality ; and it would have conciliated all the great powers, 
while it healed the discontent existing between the two divi- 
sions of the kingdom of the Netherlands. 

It must be admitted, to account for, but by no means to jus- 
tify, the policy of the King and his Government, that they 
were in a state of most culpable ignorance of the real nature 
of public feeling in Belgium. The great bugbear which 
frightened them from their political propriety was the fear of 
republicanism in France, and of its spread in Belgium. ‘This 
delusion was combated by a few disinterested observers ; 
but their reasoning was not listened to, when they pointed out 
the necessity for promptitude in the legislative proceedings, 
and an abstinence from all hostile measures. 

Events now hurried on. Brussels was invested by an army 
of 14,000 men. ‘The people, roused to desperation, and led 
on by Feigneaux and other clubbists, on the night of the 20th 
of September, forced the doors of the town hall, seized on a 
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dépét of arms which was placed there for greater security, 
and drove out the incompetent committee, who, abandoning 
the care of the public safety, now only sought their own. 
They fled the country, and left the people to their fate,— even 
Gendebien, the only one of the members from whom more 
resolution was expected ; Baron D’Hoogvorst being the only 
one who remained, but in close concealment until the fearful 
events of the ensuing days had passed by. 

The whole power now devolved, .as if in the regular suc- 
cession of revolutionary inheritance, to the people and their 
immediate chiefs. Yet it cannot be truly said that anarchy 
at any time reigned in Brussels. No act of spoliation or vio- 
lence took place even during the last three days, from the 
20th to the 23d of September, during which the very rabble 
formed the government, and the pike and bayonet were the 
law. All the degrading impulses of mob ferocity were sup- 
pressed ; and every feeling was concentrated in the one ab- 
sorbing object of a desperate defence. 

At length the agony of expectation was set at rest by the 
fiercer excitement of actual combat. On the morning of the 
24th, the attack on the city was made at three several points ; 
and, to the great astonishment of Prince Frederick and his 
troops, they found on all a determined resistance, instead of 
the easy triumph on which they-had reckoned. 

We must resist the temptation of recording here the details 
of the four days in which the people of Brussels so gallantly 
fought and conquered. A crowd of recollections cautions 
us to altogether avoid an attempt to select from among the va- 
rious events even a few of the most striking ; for our lim- 
its do not admit of sufficient examples being given of those 
heroic incidents, without doing injustice to the actors in the 
many which deserve mention. 

A few names must, however, be specified among those who 
particularly distinguished themselves. At the head of these 
must be placed that of Charles Rogier, who gave to the 
country the first impulse of armed resistance ; who had been 
foremost in leading his detachment of the men of Liege to 
the attack on the Dutch at Diegham, the day before the 
assault of Brussels took place; and who had, as soon as 
resistance was actually offered to that assault, boldly taken 
upon himself, in company with M. Jolly, a retired offi- 
cer of engineers, the responsibility of a government, and the 
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organization of the desultory and scattered elements, which 
ended in so complete a triumph. Next came Van Halen, 
the commander-in-chief, appointed by Rogier and Jolly ; Ni- 
ellon, Mellinet, Kessels, Vandermeere, Borremans, Grégoire ; 
Baron Felner, killed on the field of battle ; and a host of oth- 
ers equally brave, and more or less celebrated. 

The news of the heroic defence of Brussels was borne 
across the frontiers in every direction, and, while it created in 
Holland consternation and rage, it caused unbounded joy in 
France. Several of the runaway members of the Committee 
of Public Safety were assembled at Valenciennes, where 
they had been joined by M. Louis de Potter, one of the early 
causes and victims of government severity, who had hurried 
from Paris, and now waited with Vandeweyer and some oth- 
ers, not to mix in the mélée and take chance with the country 
they had roused to resistance, but to ‘‘ await the triumph and 
partake the gale.’’ ‘The first of those who repassed the 
frontiers was Gendebien, a man of energy and nerve, notwith- 
standing his recent flight, led away by the bad example of 
his colleagues. ‘he others followed ; and the generous peo- 
ple of Brussels, drowning resentment and reproach in the 
shouts of victory, and feeling the urgent necessity of union, 
consented to the nomination of D’Hoogvorst, Gendebien, 
and Vandeweyer, as joint members of the Provisional Gov- 
ernment, with Charles Rogier and Jolly, to whose intrepid 
firmness the preservation of order had been entirely owing. 
To maintain a show of aristocratic support the name of Count 
Felix de Merode was added ; but he did not reappear from 
his hiding-place for some days after the expulsion of the Dutch. 

Thousands upon thousands crowded into Brussels as soon 
as the attacking army had fairly retreated, to view the differ- 
ent places of combat, to gaze on the shattered buildings, the 
torn up and lacerated trees, the smoking ruins, the barricades 
and batteries ; and above all to see the heroic defenders, some 
living and unhurt, the wounded stretched on their pallets in 
the hospitals and churches ; and, finally, the glorious dead car- 
ried to their last common resting-place. It was altogether a 
combination exciting and affecting in no ordinary degree ; 
and one never to be forgotten by those who witnessed it. 

But the victors did not suffer themselves to be, in their 
turn, overcome by the delirium of triumph. ‘They organ- 
ized themselves under chosen leaders, and pushed on to new 
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combats and successes. ‘They pursued the retreating enemy, 
hung on and harassed them, and had several severe though 
irregular actions with them, up to the walls of Antwerp, to 
which sanctuary Prince Frederick had conducted his discom- 
fited troops. 

The Provisional Government promptly proceeded to dis- 
pose of and secure the important interests confided to their 
care. And their first act, in compliance with the popular 
will, was to add De Potter’s name to their number, and to 
recall him from a now nominal banishment to a sure ovation. 
But his worst enemy could not have done him a worse ser- 
vice. Happy had it been for him that he had remained an 
exile anda martyr. No stronger example was ever afforded 
of that fatality which places men on the highest pinnacle of 
their ambition, merely to dash them down to a surer destruc- 
tion. De Potter now hastened across the frontier he had so 
lately shrunk from passing ; and from the hour he touched 
the soil of Belgium he was borne forward to Brussels on the 
tide of popular enthusiasm. ‘The members of the Provis- 
ional Government hailed his coming with pretended sympa- 
thy, but with serious misgivings. ‘They knew his vast ambi- 
tion ; — they saw his unlimited influence. But they had yet 
to learn that he, who, for the best years of his life had labored 
to bring about a crisis like that, was, at the moment of its 
realization, impotent to turn it to account. 

Van Halen, a man of a different stamp, was another most 
prominent person at that period. De Potter saw a danger- 
ous rival in the gallant Spaniard, who had rendered such good 
service to his adopted country ; and he had sufficient cunning 
to propagate suspicions against him in the public mind, which 
forced him to resign his command, and leave to others to fol- 
low up his victory. 

The effect produced throughout the Belgian provinces by 
the events of Brussels was instantaneous and general. In 
a few days all the fortresses, with the exception of Antwerp, 
Maestricht, and Venloo, surrendered to the commanders 
named by the Provisional Government, which had by the 
10th of October entirely supplanted the authority of the 
King. 

The defence of Brussels had decided the States-Generl 
to consent to the legislative separation, so long demanded by 
Belgium, but now forgotten, in the broad prospect of abso- 
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lute independence which opened out before the nation’s view. 
The King, seeing the state of the public mind, tried a new 
course of policy. He despatched the prince of Orange 
once more to Belgium ; and Antwerp was chosen as the 
strong-hold, whence he might, with most effect, send forth 
his emissaries or issue his addresses to the now formidable 
rebels, in the hope of persuading them into submission. ‘The 
Prince, sanguine and confiding, readily undertook to attempt 
this impracticable scheme. But there was no good faith in 
his father who sent him, nor any sincerity in the council of 
Belgians who were appointed to act with him; and no 
chance of codperation on the part of the millions who iden- 
tified him with all the violence and hypocrisy of his brother 
and his father. After some weeks of humiliating failure, 
deceived, abandoned, and exposed to all the bitterness 
of regret, he quitted Antwerp, on the night of the 25th of 
October, in a steamboat for Rotterdam, lighted by the flames 
from the burning houses, set fire to by the Dutch troops in 
their retreat from the pursuing Belgians. He now returned 
to Holland for the second time during six weeks, as pure as 
any public man who ever went through ordeals so severe and 
so unfortunate. 

The Prince’s departure from Antwerp immediately led to 
a state of total anarchy. On the 27th, matters came to a 
fearful crisis. The populace, having risen in arms on the 
previous day, at length obtained possession of two of the 

ates of the town and opened them to the patriot forces. 
These, flushed with success, easily drove the scattered de- 
tachments of the royal troops into the citadel. <A _ truce, 
hastily concluded, was quickly violated by some desultory acts 
of warfare between the vedettes on either side ; upon which 
General Chassé, the Dutch commander, commenced a bom- 
bardment of the defenceless city, assisted by the artillery of 
the Dutch flotilla, moored in the river Scheldt before the 
quay, and bringing to bear a combination of nearly one hun- 
dred pieces of cannon. 

This was unquestionably one of the most important events 
of the Revolution. Had the Belgian volunteers not been 
checked in their triumphant career, they would certainly have 
crossed the frontiers and have overrun Holland altogether. 
But although the revolution was by this catastrophe paralyzed 
in its most important extremities, the vital principle of national 
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independence was untouched. And it was perhaps favorable 
for its preservation, that the inflated valor of the people, 
from which it apprehended its greatest risks, should have met 
this great, but not the most serious, check. 

In the mean while, the Prince of Orange had returned to 
the Hague, under circumstances the most mortifying, un- 
thought of amidst the rejoicing which the vindictive people 
indulged in, in honor of their avenger Chassé ; and the heir 
to the throne took possession, almost by stealth, of the home- 
ly residence, that presented so humiliating a contrast to the 
splendid palace, which, by no fault of his, he had for ever lost 
at Brussels. 

The stirring interest of the Belgian revolution expired 
amidst the embers of the conflagration of Antwerp. ‘The 
social and political disruption was complete. Violence and 
the force of arms had done their work. ‘To reorganize the 
materials of this moral chaos was the business of diplomacy ; 
and under its tutelage the destinies of the country immediate- 
ly passed. 

Belgium having thrown off the yoke of Holland, had now 
to decide between two alternatives ; a republic, leading to a 
junction with France and a general war ; or a monarchy, in- 
dependence, and negotiation. ‘The latter of these was chosen ; 
and from the moment her decision was known, she became 
identified with the interests of Kurope, as she had been al- 
ready admitted to its sympathies. 

The first great object of the Provisional Government was 
to put the country in harmony with the great powers ; and 
then to proceed to the arrangement of several serious topics 
of domestic importance. Missions were despatched to Paris 
and London ; but a great want of competent persons was 
evident from the first. ‘The lucky accident of an acquaint- 
ance with the English language was allowed to stand in the 
stead of higher qualifications in the individuals chosen for the 
latter place. But the dearth of talent, and the lack of station, 
in the plebeian agitators, thrown to the surface by the late com- 
motions, were, for a long time, serious obstacles to their 
success. 

On the 10th of November, the National Congress, which 
had been summoned some weeks previously, began its sittings ; 
and its business commenced by an address from De Potter, 
who represented the Provisional Government. On the 18th, 
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the Congress unanimously proclaimed the independence of 
Belgium. On the 22d, it decreed, by a majority of one hun- 
dred and seventy-four votes against thirteen, that the form of 
the government should be monarchical. Other important 
measures were passed within a few months of busy and tur- 
bulent discussion. The perpetual exclusion of the Nassaus, 
the adoption of the Constitution, and the election of a sov- 
ereign, were the other great questions on which the fate of 
the country hinged ; and they were all debated, and decided 
in accordance with the convictions of Europe at large. 

On the 4th of November the Conference of London, com- 
posed of representatives of the five Great Powers, com- 
menced their long series of protocols, which began by pro- 
nouncing the existence of an armistice between Holland and 
Belgium, and assigning the same boundaries to the two States 
as existed before the union ; that is to say, before the treaty 
of Paris of May 30th, 1814. By a protocol of December 
20th, 1830, the Conference pronounced the dissolution of 
the Kingdom of the Netherlands. 

Several circumstances occurred in rapid succession, and of 
almost miraculous coincidence, in favor of the new State, 
still struggling on to independence. First, was the singular 
want of sense, spirit, and of common powers of calculation, 
which hurled De Potter from his eminence to the meanest 
level, political and personal ; until, within a few weeks from 
his triumphal entry into Brussels, he was driven from its 
gates, reviled and unpitied, an outcast too happy to escape 
with his life. 

Secondly, was the unlooked-for forbearance of Louis Phi- 
lippe, (no matter from what source it sprang,) making him re- 
press the national longing of all France to seize on Belgium, 
as a recovered portion of its territory. 

Thirdly, the breaking out of the Polish revolution, Novem- 
ber 29th, 1830, turning the attention, and calling for the whole 
force, of the Russian despot to internal affairs, and paralyzing 
all his plans for offensive operations against France, and for a 
restoration in Belgium. 

Fortuitous circumstances of minor moment might be ad- 
duced, all tending towards the same great end. Altogether, 
the good genius of Belgium triumphed over a thousand ob- 
stacles, raised up by domestic faction, Dutch intrigue, and 
foreign jealousies ; and the crowning measure, the election of 
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Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg to be King, completed the 
series of events which marked Belgium as the only perfect 
political result of the revolutions of 1830, and led to her 
becoming a model for the monarchical states of Europe. 

With this result before us, it is unnecessary to dwell on 
the minute details of seventy protocols, issued by the Con- 
ference of London, in reference to the Dutch and Belgic 
question. ‘I'he multifarious state papers relative to this re- 
markable affair have been collected and printed. ‘T'heir ex- 
amination may be useful for the student of diplomatic anatomy ; 
and they certainly form a monument of statesmanlike forbear- 
ance and forethought. 

The question of the choice of a king offered a most curi- 
ous spectacle to the world at large, and its progress abounded 
in important lessons to both monarchs and people. From the 
various persons named by the public voice or actually put 
upon the list as candidates in the first instance, the most re- 
markable were the Duke of Leuchtenberg, the eldest son of 
Kugene Beauharnais, and the Duke of Nemours, second son 
of Louis Philippe, King of the French. Of these rivals it 
may be stated, that the choice of the first would have been 
anti-F'rench, without being European ; that of the latter ex- 
clusively French, but anti-Kuropean. Louis Philippe and 
the Conference of London declared against both ; and while 
the election was nevertheless proceeding at Brussels, the 
Prince of Orange was proclaimed at Ghent, in an unsuccess- 
ful attempt for his succession, by Colonel Ernest Grégoire, 
one of the defenders of the Brussels barricades against the 
Dutch attack. 

From that period the necessity became evident of finding 
some individual to fill the vacant throne, who would unite in 
himself the confidence of all the Kuropean powers, without 
being a mark for the jealousy of any. ‘To occupy the inter- 
regnum by a neutral measure of preparation, M. Surlet de 
Chokier, a respectable Belgian gentleman, was named Regent 
on the 24th of February, 1831. ‘The national congress, 
having adjourned on the 6th of March, assembled on the 29th 
of the same month, separated once more on the 12th of April, 
and did not meet again till the 18th of May. During these 
intervals they completed the work of the revolution in the 
spirit of European policy ; and they consummated the most 
important of its acts, (for a false step then had irretrievably 
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ruined the country,) by making a formal offer of the throne 
to Prince Leopold. 

The conferences between the Prince and the commission- 
ers deputed by the congress to wait on him in London afforded © 
many proofs of his good sense and good feeling. He came 
forward at their solicitation, backed by the entreaties of the 
principal powers of Europe ; and he accepted the great, but 
most troublesome, trust they reposed in him, from an exalted 
regard for the public good. ‘The only conditions for which 
he stipulated were such as related to the well-being of the 
country he was chosen to rule over. He left London on the 
16th of July, 1831, and made his entry into Brussels on the 
21st, when he was at once inaugurated, with all due solem- 
nity ; the national congress being, by this act, dissolved. 

Scarcely was Leopold seated on his uneasy throne, when 
the King of Holland, true to his treacherous character, sent 
forward his son, the Prince of Orange, — unfortunately, on this 
as on former occasions, too subservient to his father’s will, — 
to invade Belgium, at the head of an army of fifty thou- 
sand men and seventy pieces of cannon, in defiance of the 
existing armistice, and while the Dutch _plenipotentiaries 
at the Conference of London were giving written assur- 
ances of the King’s ardent desire to conclude a definitive 
treaty of peace ! 

After a campaign of ten days, in which a scrambling action, 
called by courtesy the battle of Louvain, was fought, having 
put to complete rout the undisciplined volunteers of Belgium, 
the Prince of Orange retreated to Holland to reap the honors 
of his poor triumph. ‘The appearance of the French army, 
which Leopold called to his assistance, was the cause of this 
retrograde movement. The rival commanders had good oppor- 
tunities afforded them for proving once more their personal 
courage ; the Prince of Orange having a horse killed under 
him, and one of King Leopold’s aides-de- -camp being wound- 
ed by his side, in the thickest of the fight. 

This’ battle of Louvain, like the bombardment of Ant- 
werp by General Chassé, had a highly salutary effect on the 
character of the Belgian nation. Had it not been for these 
checks to their overweening pride, which may be fairly par- 
doned in consideration of their great successes, Leopold 
would have found it perhaps impossible to govern the country 
with the ease he has done for the last ten years. ‘The influ- 
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ence of his firm, yet forbearing, temperament has been im- 
mense on a people at once so susceptible and so reflective. 
‘The wisdom of his administration has produced the happiest 
effects ; shown forth in the rapid return to tranquillity and 
order ; in commercial, agricultural, and manufacturing enter- 
prise ; and in the establishment of a solid, and, to all appear- 
ances, a lasting, system of prosperity. 

The series of harassing difficulties, known to diplomacy 
by the technical title of “the Dutch and Belgic question,”’ 
lasted long after the election of Leopold ; fomented by the 
sordid obstinacy of King William, but resolutely compbated 
by France and England, to whom the other Great Powers, — 
Russia, Prussia, and Austria,-—gave a cold, and often a 
forced, codperation. ‘The laborious efforts of the statesmen 
and diplomatists of the two former countries were incessant, 
and successful beyond hope, in saving Europe from a general 
war. Among the most distinguished in carrying out those 
intricate negouations, was the British Ambassador at the 
Hague, Sir Charles Bagot, who had previously filled the post 
of English Minister at Washington, and whose appointment 
to be. Governor-general of Canada has been recently an- 
nounced. And it may be here observed, in passing, that 
few individuals could be better adapted for the task of con- 
solidating the union of the two provinces, from his experience 
of the junction between Holland and Belgium, a case sO mar- 
vellously analogous to the great experiment over which he 
has been chosen to preside. The similarity of the two 

cases is as nearly as possible complete, — difference of races, 
language, and religion; disproportion of population, with 
equality of representation ; far greater amount of public 
debt of the less populous division of the country, converted 
into a general liability to be shared by the other ; — and many 
minor resemblances, most striking to any one familiar with 
the formation of the Kingdom of the Netherlands. And, to 
finish the picture, the proximity of a powerful nation is not 
wanting, with certain unequivocal yearnings for the possession 
of those adjoining provinces, which it requires no small exer- 
tion of domestic wisdom to repress. Every one of the er- 
rors committed by King William and of the evils they brought 
forth, during his short and troubled reign, must be fresh in 
the memory of Sir Charles Bagot. No individual was more 
prominent than he, in endeavours to prevent the former and to 
mitigate the latter. He has learned a lesson, the value of 
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which may be now turned to practical account. And it is 
matter of satisfaction to every good citizen of the United 
States, that this critical trust has fallen into the hands of one, 
who is represented by those who know him best, to be hon- - 
orable, able, and conciliatory ; combining qualities of head and 
heart which fit him to be not only a good governor, but, what 
is full as important in the present aspect of affairs, a good 
neighbour. 

This digression has awakened reflections that come more 
home to us, — and may perhaps do so to our readers, — than 
even those arising from our coming intercourse with the king- 
dom of Belgium. We are therefore more disposed to bring 
the latter subject to a close at present, than to dwell on many 
of the topics it suggests, and which may at some future time 
be brought forward. 

There is no doubt that from this growing connexion much 
reciprocal advantage may be drawn. ‘The business transac- 
tions of the two countries have been recently facilitated by the 
conclusion of a treaty of commerce, long wished for by both, 
and the abortive efforts to effect which some years back 
must be fresh in the public mind.* But points of material in- 
terest (to use a French phrase) apart, many valuable sources 
of improvement will be opened by a free interchange of per- 
sonal communications, by mutual observation of character and 
manners, and by a wider spread of information as to the great 
public transactions of our own times as well as of the past. 
If America furnished in the last century the most glorious of 
revolutionary examples to the Old World, the nations of Eu- 
rope have, in the present one, given noble proofs that the ex- 
ample was not lost on them. ‘Though France was checked 
in her career of freedom, and Naples crushed ; though Po- 
land may have perished, and though Spain be still convulsed 
in the throes of her long agony, — Belgium is flourishing 
in full success. Her triumphs afford many consoilations to 
the less fortunate strugglers against kingly and aristocratical 
misrule. She has shown, that it is in the heart of the people 
that the lifeblood of freedom circulates ; that its strength 
is in their sinews; and that their arms must work it out. 
She has shown, also, that splendid talents are not necessary 
to trace the march of liberty. ‘Their too often delusive glare 
need not shine on her self-lighted path. Plain, prompt, and en- 





* Since these remarks went to the press, the public learns that unex- 
pected obstacles have arisen to the execution of this treaty. We trust 
they are to prove only temporary. 
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ergetic men, ready to take advantage of thecircumstances they 
may not have the genius to create, are all-sufficient to effect 
immense reforms. Not an individual of more than ordinary 
intellect was brought into notice by the Belgian revolution. 
De Potter, its original author, was a presumptuous failure ; De 
Chokier, the Regent, an amiable nullity. Lebeau, his prime 
minister, Tielmans, Vandeweyer, and others of successive ad- 
ministrations, were all obscure lawyers ; which, on the con- 
tinent of Europe, is a position of a very low grade; and they 
were, moreover,(a circumstance which, with us at least, does 
not detract from their merit,) of birth and connexions still 
more lowly. The first-mentioned was a bookseller in Liege, 
the second, the son of a Brussels baker, the last a partner ina 
printing- -office, whose parents kept a boarding-house at Lou- 
vain ; and none of them had an opportunity of learning aught 
of the intricate game of government. But it was in the choice 
of ministers to the foreign courts that the Belgian executive 
was most embarrassed. It must be remembered, that their 
chargés and secretaries were not, like the citizens of the Uni- 
ted States, bred up in the bold confidence of an equality with 
the lordly legislators and statesmen of Kurope. ‘The cringing 
subserviency to rank, so disgracefully common there even in 
men of learning and talent, gave the undrilled ambassadors of 
the new state no fair chance when they came to cope with the 
old and experienced aristocrats of the Conference of London. 
But in the total absence of the necessary qualifications among 
those of the Belgian noblesse who joined in the revolution, 
the middle classes assumed the station which the other had 
heretofore monopolized ; and by shifts and expedients they 
made head, as best they might, against the titled influences 
which they strove to manage without being able to control. 
But the election of King Leopold at once put an end to 
this state of things. As soon as he assumed the reins of gov- 
ernment, the affairs of Belgium recovered a stability that the 
rest of Europe looked at with amazement. Nothing ever ap- 
peared so strange as the quiet subsiding of those turbid ele- 
ments, which had threatened anarchy within and a general 
war without. Yet history might have prepared the world for 
this result. The influence of an elected ruler is prodigious 
over the great majority of a revolutionized nation ; for most 
men who have achieved their independence like to take their 
tone from the leader of their choice, and to pay a compliment 
in his person to their own sagacity. 
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In the case of Leopold, this feeling, combined with con- 
siderations of practical good sense, worked like magic ; and 
the great contracting parties, who had implored him to accept 
the sovereignty, looked on delighted at the result. ‘The 
new monarch, having, in the short campaign which ended 
in ‘* the disaster of Louvain,” as it is generally termed by 
Belgian writers, proved himself to be brave, active, and sell- 
possessed, had now to give evidence that he carried the same 
qualities into the cabinet from the camp, and that he was as 
well fitted for civil government as for military command. 
Discarding all considerations founded on false precedent or 
bad example, he would not allow any one of bis ministers to 
assume the title of Premier, or President of the Council, 
the nominal possession of which, in France, has been such 
a prolific source of difficulty to Louis Philippe. Leopold, 
realizing the hope of Lafayette with reference to France, being 
a constitutional king, surrounded with republican institutions, 
openly and fearlessly presides at his own Council; and it is 
notorious, that every one of the great and successful measures 
of his government has been his own work. Ministers have 
been guided by his sagacity ; ambassadors wholly directed by 
his instructions ; financial, military, and commercial undertak- 
ings all pointed cut or deeply examined into by him. The 
establishment of the Belgian railroad system, the wonder and 
envy of all continental Europe, was his work, assisted by 
the intelligence of Charles Rogier and Nothomb, the two men 
of most talent which the revolution has produced. 

The courts of England and France, in whose hands the 
interests of Belgium had found protection and safety during 
the crisis we have described, and those of Prussia and Aus- 
tria, who had been driven by the tergiversations of King 
William to abandon him to his fate, all sent their diplomatic 
representatives to Brussels; and Leopold had to choose 
among the motley ranks of his supporters for agents to fill the 
several legations established in those friendly countries. 
This was one of the most embarrassing of his duties. And 
he would have found it hard to select persons a‘ all suitable, 
had he not been confident of his own powers of application 
to all state necessities. But sure of himself, he was able to 
depend on them ; and to each he gave his instructions, fol- 
lowing them up with unceasing industry for a series of years, 
until Holland, in 1839, and Russia, her only supporter, were 
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forced by dint of his perseverance and good management to 
abandon, step by step, every position behind which they were 
entrenched ; and these wearisome negotiations were finally 
closed by the treaty of peace between “Holland and Belgium, 
and both countries left free to pursue a career of recovered 
prosperity. The great obstacle to Dutch repose and con- 
fidence was the King, whose financial operations were driv- 
ing the country headlong to ruin. But his abdication, some 
months back, gave the gallant Prince of Orange an earlier 
accession to the throne, than ‘‘ the course of nature ’’ promis- 
ed him ; and his generous sacrifices for his country have found 
their reward, by his being placed at its head before a too ad- 
vanced age had weakened his powers of government. He 
and his former rival, Leopold, are now running their paral- 
lel careers of kingcraft ; and (if left by the other monarclis 
to the unobstructed exercise of their really fine qualities) 
with every chance of making their respective portions of 
the quondam Kingdom of the Netherlands contented with 
themselves and with each other. 





C.C. Fell 

Art. VI.—.A Classical Dictionary. Containing an Account 
of the principal Proper Names mentioned in Ancient Au- 
thors, and intended to elucidate all the important Points 
connected with the Geography, History, Biography, My- 
thology, and Fine Arts of the Greeks and Romans. To- 
gether with an Account of Coins, Weights, and Meas- 
ures, with Tabular Values of the same. By Cuar.es 
Antuon, LL. D., Jay Professor of the Greek and 
Latin Languages in Columbia College, New York, and 
Rector of the Grammar School. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 8vo. pp. villi. and 1423. 


Ir is no easy thing to strike the right medium in the prepa- 
ration of such a book as a classical dictionary. ‘The claims 
of the schoolboy, just beginning his acquaintance with the 
historical and mythological personages of antiquity, demand 
attention first. Next comes the college student, with his more 
enlarged views and wider information. Lastly, the educated 
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man, who, amidst professional cares, loves to turn, from time 
to time, to the ancient fountains, 


—— ‘‘Integros accedere fontes 

Atque haurire,”’ 
to refresh his jaded mind by calling up the classical associa- 
tions of his youth, needs a work, that shall help him to revive 
the faded impressions of early studies, by giving, in a clear 
and condensed form, information about persons and things 
and places, that figure in his favorite authors. A work that 
shall meet and answer all these demands, must be the result 
of the varied researches of many minds. ‘The number of 
topics which must necessarily be treated in it, and their fre- 
quent difficulty ; the doubts that hang over them, and the con- 
tradictory opinions of scholars and critics, make the task of pre- 
paring a well-proportioned work of this kind, the labor of a life. 
It requires a most minute acquaintance with the great works 
of antiquity, the history of the classic ages, the institutions 
of ancient nations, their mythology, manners and customs, 
their philosophy and legislation, and the successive changes 
that all these underwent, from age to age. It requires, also 
an extensive and profound knowledge of the researches of 
modern scholars, a keen discrimination between the useful 
and the useless, in the immense mass of materials which their 
learned labors have accumulated ; and, to crown the whole, it 
requires a mind at once comprehensive and exact, and an 
industry which patiently submits to long and wearisome in- 
vestigation for the purpose of establishing, on the best testi- 
mony, the probability or certainty of facts, and of selecting 
from conflicting statements those which are consistent with 
common sense, harmonious with each other, and in keeping 
with the admitted facts of analogous cases. 

We do not know a work in any language, that quite 
fulfils all these conditions. Much has been done on single 
subjects, both in separate treatises and in contributions to the 
periodical literature of the last half-century, but no man has 
been yet found to unite these scattered fragments into an ex- 
act, comprehensive, and satisfactory whole. By far the best 
attempt within our knowledge is Dr. 8. F. W. Hoffmann’s 
Alterthumswissenschaft, published at Leipsic. This is a work 
of very uncommon merit. ‘The amount and variety of informa- 
tion which the able and learned author has brought together, 
upon every part of the science of antiquity, and the admirable 
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manner in which this is digested and arranged, make the 
work incomparably the best of its kind that has yet appeared. 
But, as it extends to many subjects that are not usually em- 
braced within the range of a classical dictionary, the author is 
obliged to condense” greatly those subjects that are. ‘This 
book is greatly superior to the ‘* Manual ”’ of Eschenburg, of 
which Professor Fisk, of Amberst, furnished, a few years 
since, an excellent translation. Eschenburg’s work has been 
superseded by later inquiries of the eminent scholars of Ger- 
many. Itis in several points exceedingly defective, though 
many of its defects have been ably supplied by the Ameri- 
can translator and editor. After all, we should perhaps pre- 
fer a work on the plan of Eschenburg and Hoffmann, to one 
on the more limited scheme of the English Dictionary. The 
introductory parts of Hoffmann’s work on the Ground Sciences 
(Grund-wissenschaften), Grammar, Hermeneutics or Inter- 
pretation, Criticism ; and on the Real Sciences (Real-wissen- 
schaften), Ancient Geography, Chronology, Political History, 
Antiquities, Mythology, Literary History, and Archeology, 
contain the most thorough, systematic, condensed, and elabo- 
rate exhibitions of those subjects with which we are acquaint- 
ed. ‘They are of inestimable value to the classical scholar. 
We do not see any reason for separating a classical dictionary 
from a dictionary of antiquities,— literary history from the his- 
tory of ancient art. The classical student needs the one as well 
as the other, in the course of his inquiries. It is true, that a 
dictionary of persons and places, arranged in alphabetical or- 
der, has some advantage in the superior convenience of con- 
sultation, when information on a single person or place only 
is sought for: but manuals sy stematically arranged, like those 
of Eschenburg and Hoffmann, present their subjects grouped 
in a more natural connexion, and furnish the information 
required in a more complete and interesting form. The 
Knglish classical dictionaries require another of antiqui- 
ties; and this other has not, until very recently, been forth- 
coming. An excellent work of this description, under the 
title of «A Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities,”’ is 
now publishing in London. ‘The compilers use freely the 
works of modern German writers, Miller, Thiersch, Bockh, 
Wachsmuth, Herrmann, Niebuhr, Savigny, Hugo, and oth- 
ers ; and, so far as we have had an opportunity of examin- 
ing the articles hitherto published, they are executed with 
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uncommon ability, taste, and learning. Works of this de- 
scription will soon put a new aspect on English classical 
scholarship, which has, in times past, been too limited in its 
range, and too mechanical in its spirit, producing men of 
great sagacity, refined taste, and, in some points, minute eru- 
dition ; but rarely a scholar of comprehensive learning, as 
compared with the principal philologists of Germany. It 
would be absurd to set up the Burgesses, the Burneys, the 
Marklands, the Elmsleys, the ‘Tates, and the Porsons, against 
such men as Wolf and Heyne, Herrmann, Béckh, and K. 
O. Miller. 

It is a striking mark of the inactivity of English classical 
scholars, that Lempriere’s ‘‘ Classical Dictionary ”’ was al- 
lowed to reign paramount so many years in the English 
schools. It was, in its day, a meritorious work, and cred- 
itable to the learning and industry of its author. It was 
even translated into Latin, by a Dutch scholar, and had some 
currency on the continent. After passing through many edi- 
tions during the author’s lifetime, which closed in 1824, it 
began to be revised, added to, and altered by other scholars, 
both in England and in the United States. Several editions 
have been published by Professor Anthon, of Columbia Col- 
lege, New York, in which important additions were intro- 
duced. ‘These were reprinted in England, under the edito- 
rial care of Mr. E. H. Barker, one of the contributors to the 
‘¢ Classical Journal.”? ‘This gentleman and Professor Anthon 
have been indulging a habit of exchanging honeyed compli- 
ments across the Atlantic, to the great satisfaction and im- 
provement of the learned public. Mr. Barker is a somewhat 
conspicuous specimen of pedantry without much ability ; and 
if we may judge from his prefaces, of a keen mercantile eye 
for the main chance. It is amusing to see what pains he takes 
to caution purchasers against being imposed upon by the pro- 
prietors of the original work, who were so unreasonable as to 
try to palm off their wares, when everybody ought to have 
known that none were genuine except those signed <B. Hi. 
Barker.”? He professes also to have corrected various inele- 
gancies of expression used by Dr. Lempriere, and otherwise 
improved many of his articles. It is very singular that a 
person like Mr. Barker, whose prefaces are written in an 
awkward and contemptible English style, should presume to 
touch the easy, flowing, and polished paragraphs of Dr. Lem- 
priere. But we must not dwell upon the merits or demerits 
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Mr. E. H. Barker. ‘Those who are curious to know in what 
estimation his literary eharacter has been held at home among 
the real scholars of ngland may find some pithy comments in 
the seventh number of the ‘* Museum Criticum,” (page 510.) 

Dr. Anthon is a scholar of a far higher character and more 
distinguished abilities than Mr. Barker. He has rendered 
real and great service to the classical scholars of both coun- 
tries, by the additions and improvements he has introduced 
into his successive editions of Lempriere ; and his own arti- 
cles, — though few and far between, — are generally marked 
by an easy and correct English style. We say ‘‘ generally”’; 
for the learned Professor in his own recently published Dic- 
tionary has the bad taste to repeat, again and again, that noted 
vulgarism, — sanctioned, it is true, by Walter Scott, but 
none the less a vulgarism on that account, — of using would 
for should, as ‘* We would err,’’ for ‘‘ We should err.”? Dr. 
Anthon’s editions of Lempriere have been favorably received, 
and have met with an extensive sale. But, withall the addi- 
tions that were made to it, the work of Dr. Lempriere was 
found insufficient for the increasing attention paid to classical 
learning, and Dr. Anthon wisely resolved on making a new 
book. ‘This has lately appeared under the title placed at the 
head of the present article. It has been received with praises 
more extravagant than critical, trumpeted forth by the clam- 
orous tongues of the daily and weekly press, in a style of 
eulogy that would go far to damn it in the estimation of 
persons qualified to pronounce upon its merits. It must be 
a work of no ordinary character to bear up under the storm of 
applause which ‘*hushed in grim repose, expects’? each 
new publication of Professor Anthon. A rapid sale and large 
profits are pleasant things no doubt both to publisher and au- 
thor ; but when they are obtained at the cost of scholar-like ac- 
curacy, and permanent utility, they are too dearly purchased. 

We have been in the habit of consulting Dr. Anthon’s 
new Dictionary for some time past, and have satisfied our- 
selves that it is the best book of its kind in the English lan- 
guage. ‘This is not saying much. We are satisfied that it is 
in some respects a good book without reference to any other. 
It is a book that does honor to the learning and industry, though 
not to the judgment and accuracy, of Dr. Anthon. Both schol- 
ars and teachers will thank him for the information he has col- 
lected for them. He has drawn upon the principal works 
of modern criticism, and his compilation is a valuable 
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repository of facts and speculations for the use of the classi- 
cal scholar. In the various departments of biography, my- 
thology, and geography, he has done a great deal towards fur- 
nishing the student with ample though not always precise and 
well-digested information. 

But we are compelled to say that the book is not what it 
ought to be, coming from aman whose means are so abundant 
as Professor Anthon’s to make it a work of first-rate excel- 
lence. He has hurried it altogether too much. ‘Two years, 
the time he speaks in his preface of having devoted to its prep- 
aration, are not enough even for his indefatigable and vigorous 
intellect. He should have given at least ten years of labor to 
a task of such magnitude and extent. ‘The vast variety of 
the materials, necessary to be used in such an undertaking, 
cannot be reduced to order and wrought into a homogeneous 
whole with such railroad speed. No human being can exam- 
ine, compare, combine, and digest them as they ought to 
be digested, in a work of the high pretensions of Anthon’s 
‘Classical Dictionary.”” ‘There must be omissions, incon- 
sistencies, inaccuracies, and contradictions without number. 
We say there must be, in a work prepared with so much 
haste. Haste is Professor Anthon’s besetting sin. Not one 
of the long row of volumes that he has published, fails to 
show his great learning, his great capacity for labor, and at the 
same time his great liability to error ; hardly one of his vol- 
umes is not deformed by mistakes, that seriously impair 
its usefulness as a work to be placed in the hands of young 
students. ‘The time will come when this characteristic will 
be fully exposed, and the professor’s name will be subjected to 
the penalty of adiminished literary reputation. The scholars 
of the country will sooner or later learn to scrutinize, as well 
as to eulogize. At present, newspaper editors and certain 
presidents of colleges, whose classical knowledge scarcely 
extends beyond the merest elements, are taken as the high- 
est literary authority upon the merits of his works. 

A classical dictionary ought to contain not only all the 
names of persons and places to be met with in the com- 
mon school and college classics, but such as the general 
reader will be likely to find in the political and literary his- 
tory of the Greeks and Romans. It is no reason for omit- 
ting the name of a person, that only a few circumstances 
respecting him are known. A classical dictionary is the very 
book in which those few circumstances ought to be recorded, 
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and where the student ought to be able to find them. Espe- 
cially the names of persons who have taken an important 
part in cultivating any particular branch of literature, ought to 
be scrupulously recorded, however slight may be the remain- 
ing vestiges of their works. Philosophers, of whom only the 
name and fame have descended to our times ; statesmen and 
generals, great men and renowned in their day, but existing 
only as mighty shades, sidwda xoportwy, in the pages of history, 
should take their place, and occupy their little niche in a 
classical dictionary. But this cannot be done in two years, 
even with all the resources of German scholarship at com- 
mand. Dr. Anthon’s work is materially defective in this re- 
spect, as will hereafter be shown. ‘There is also a want of 
proportion very perceptible, which springs no doubt from the 
same cause,—the hasty manner in which the book was prepared. 

‘Things of no consequence are frequently discussed at great 
length, while others of real value are summarily despatched. 
Speculations on doubtful points of mythology,—the de- 
lusive freaks of allegorical interpretation, — discussions of 
obscure questions touching the connexions between Greece 
and the Kast, between Greek literature and Sanscrit phi- 
lology,— matters, it is true, of curiosity and interest, 
—are too frequently brought in, to the exclusion of others 
which it was the more immediate duty of the author of 
this book to supply. We are not prepared to say that 
such topics should be wholly excluded ; but, where the choice 
lies between them, and brief notices of a series of lyric poets, 
we think there can be no question which ought to be chosen 
and which to be left, even though a magnificent show of eru- 
dition may have to be sacrificed in consequence. 

We do not altogether like the manner in which the princi- 
pal articles in Dr. Anthon’s book are composed. One would 
infer, from the way in which he speaks of his labors in the pre- 
face, that the articles had all been written by himself. This is 
very far from being the case. Many, if not all the most impor- 
tant, are taken,— not merely compiled, but taken, in their very 
words, — from other writers. Here and there a sentence is 
omitted, the arrangement slightly altered, or a phrase changed, 
for the purpose of interweaving a paragraph drawn from some 
other source. The references to the original authorities are 
also copied, apparently without verification ; ; at least in some 
instances we have found erroneous references in the book from 
which Dr. Anthon has drawn, exactly copied in the Diction- 
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ary. Now this is not the way to make a book of permanent 
utility, or brilliant reputation. All these materials ought to 
have been freely used by Dr. Anthon ; but then he should 
have digested, arranged, and verified, and the articles should 
have been written in his own language, not copying individual 
writers, but combining all that can be collected from all writ- 
ers. The effects of a different mode of proceeding are ob- 
vious enough; the book is any thing but a homogeneous whole. 
It is diversified by styles as numerous as the authors in Dr. 
Anthon’s library. He ought to have personally verified 
every reference to the classics ; for these references form one 
of the most important portions of such a work to every clas- 
sical scholar, and where they are carelessly and incorrectly 
made, the value of the work is materially diminished. Dr. 
Anthon’s Dictionary abounds in errors of this sort. Every 
one, at all accustomed to classical researches, knows how 
common these errors are, even in the works of careful writ- 
ers, and how necessary it is to follow them up with the 
closest attention. As a general rule, it will never do to take 
a reference at second hand. Dr. Anthon has apparently 
done so, and the chances, in any given case, are that the read- 
er who attempts to find the cited passage by means of Dr. 
Anthon’s reference, will be sent ona fool’s errand. Besides 
this, the edition quoted from ought in all cases to be speci- 
fied ; otherwise it will frequently happen, from the different 
arrangements in different editions, that it will be impossible 
to verify the citation, without resorting to other guides. 
Another consequence of this mode of quoting the very 
words of other writers is, that inconsistent statements are 
often made in different parts of the book, and the young 
scholar will of course be at a loss which to assume as the cor- 
rect one. Dr. Anthon ought to have given himself time to 
compare, in cases of this kind, and to decide which was cor- 
rect, or most likely to be so. It is obvious that all this could 
not be done in two years, and therefore we claim the right 
of censuring him for getting up the work as if a speedy publi- 
cation were an affair of life and death. It is startling to read 
contradictions like the following, which we take from articles 
on names so well known as those of Demosthenes and A’ schi- 
nes. Speaking of the prosecution brought by A’schines against 
Ctesiphon, in the article ‘‘Demosthenes,”’ hesays ; ‘*’The mat- 
ter remained for some time pending, in consequence of the in- 
terruption which public business of all kinds met with during the 
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embarrassments and troubles that preceded the battle of Cher- 
onea.”? In the article A%schines, the following account is 

iven of the matter; ‘‘ Their most famous controversy was 
that which related to the Crown. A little after the battle of 
Cheronea, Demosthenes was commissioned to repair the for- 
tifications of Athens. | He expended in the performance of 
this task, thirteen talents, ten of which he received from the 
public treasury, while the remaining three were generously 
given from his own private purse. As a mark of public 
gratitude for this act of liberality, Ctesiphon proposed to 
the people to decree acrown of gold tothe orator. A schines 
immediately preferred an impeachment, &c. ‘This celebrat- 
ed cause, after having been delayed some time in consequence 
of the troubles attendant on the death of Philip, was at last 
brought to a hearing,”? &c. Such a contradiction is inexcu- 
sable. If his authorities were at variance upon this point, 
surely the Professor should have taken the trouble to make his 
own statements harmonize. ‘I'he account of the matter, given 
in the article last cited, is imperfect, but true as far as it goes. 
It had already been postponed nearly two years when Philip 
was assassinated. ‘I'he postponement for six years longer was 
probably caused by that event, and its consequences. ‘The 
statement with regard to the bribe of Harpalus, is too strong. 
‘¢ Demosthenes was condemned for having suffered himself to 
be bribed by Harpalus, a Macedonian governor,” &c. ‘The 
truth is, Demosthenes, like a victim who lost his head during 
the Reign of Terror, was suspected of being suspected of brib- 
ery, and on this ground, was condemned by the enlightened 
judges of Athens. ‘The evidence against Demosthenes 
never amounted to any thing, and the charge was incon- 
sistent with the tenor of the great orator’s life. The sub- 


ject is well discussed by ‘Thirlwall in his ‘* History of 


Greece,”’? but we have no room for more than this passing 
allusion to it here. Suffice it to say, that it rests wholly on 
the calumnies of Dinarchus, the venal speech-maker, the 
barley Demosthenes, and the gossiping stories of Plutarch. 
It is refuted by a chain of probable reasoning which leaves 
scarcely a doubt upon any candid mind. ‘The reader may 
consult Thirlwall, (Vol. VII. p. 152, sqq.), for an able ex- 
amination of the question. ‘* Of all political characters,”’ says 
Heeren, (Politics of Greece, p. 276 of Bancroft’s translation,) 
‘¢ Demosthenes is the most sublime, and the finest tragic 
character, with which history is acquainted.”’ 
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In the account of Demosthenes, one of the Athenian gen- 
erals in the Sicilian expedition, this statement occurs ; ‘* De- 
mosthenes and Nicias were both taken prisoners, and destroy- 
ed themselves, while in confinement, on hearing that the Syr- 
acusans were deliberating about putting them both to death. 
Another account, alluded to by Plutarch, makes them to have 
been stoned to death.”’ In the article on Nicias, the same 
event is thus described ; ‘* In endeavouring to retreat by land 
from before Syracuse, the Athenian commanders, Nicias and 
Demosthenes, were pursued, defeated, and compelled to sur- 
render. ‘The generals were put to death ; their soldiers were 
confined at first in the quarry of Epipole, and afterwards sold 
as slaves.”? ‘This is correct ; of course the other is wrong. 
Thucydides is the only trustworthy authority upon the events 
of this ill-starred expedition. ‘The minute and graphic ac- 
count he has left us forms one of the most masterly pieces of 
historical painting in the literature of the world. With regard 
to the death of the generals, his language is clear, and _posi- 
tive. ‘* The rest of the Athenians,” says he, ‘‘ and of their 
allies, whom they [the Sicilians] had captured, they conveyed 
down into the stone quarries, regarding this as the safest way of 
keeping them; but they put Nicias and Demosthenes to 
death, against the wishes of Gylippus.’’ WNixéev dé xat Anuo- 
odévny, &xovtog tov lvkinnov, aneogasav. Lib. VII. c. 86. 
The articles on the orators are generally well written and 
satisfactory, and the sketches of their works drawn up with 
good judgment. We notice, occasionally, the same effects 
of haste here that are elsewhere observable. ‘The biovgra- 
phies are too general ; characteristic and well known facts 
are omitted, because they happen to be omitted by Dr. 
Anthon’s authorities. In the life of A%schines, his presence 
at the battle of Mantinea when he was twenty-seven years 
old, and eight years after at the fight of TTamyne, with oth- 
er military services, which received the applause of his coun- 
trymen, are passed over. ‘These are of importance, in the scan- 
tiness of the information we possess concerning that orator. 
We find, too, mistakes that a moderate degree of carefulness 
would have rendered impossible. Under the name of Isocra- 
tes, we meet with this statement. ‘* He is said to have charg- 
ed one thousand drachme (nearly 1800 dollars) for a com- 
plete course of oratorical instruction, and to have said to some 
one who found fault with the largeness of the amount, that he 
would willingly give ten thousand drachme, to any one who 
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should impart to him the self-confidence and the command of 
voice requisite in a public orator.”’ ‘I'he anecdote is related 
by Plutarch, who also tells a story of Demosthenes declar- 
ing to Isocrates that he could not pay the thousand drachme, 
and begging to be allowed to purchase one fourth of the 
course for two bundred ; to which the old rhetorician replied, 
‘¢ We do not cut up our business ; but, as they sell fine fishes 
whole, so, if you will become a disciple, I will give you the art 
entire.’ If the terms of Isocrates had been, what Dr. An- 
thon represents them, we doubt whether even Isocrates would 
have commanded many pupils. But by some strange mistake 
he makes the sum nearly ten times as great as it really was. 
A thousand drachme amount to only $170, or $175. ‘Taking 
the table printed at the end of the Dictionary as correct, and 
it is nearly so, one drachme is 17cts., 5m.; one thousand, of 
course, are one hundred and seventy-five dollars ; and even 
this, considering the superior value of money then, as compar- 
ed with the present, is a pretty high price for a single course 
of rhetorical lessons ; ten times as much would have placed 
the instructions of Isocrates beyond the reach of the richest 
citizens of Athens. We have also to censure the omission 
of all mention of ‘Theodorus, the father of Isocrates, a re- 
spectable citizen, and wealthy enough to bear his part in the 
liturgies, and to educate his three sons, — the orator, Telesip- 
pus, and Diomnestus. Neither of the last two, by the way, 
is alluded to in the Dictionary. ‘Theramenes also is not enu- 
merated among his instructors, though that circumstance is im- 
portant in connexion with the fact afterwards stated, — so 
honorable to the character of [socrates, — of bis daring to de- 
fend the Oligarch when that able, but unprincipled man, fell 
under the sweeping proscription of his peers among the Thirty. 

Dr. Anthon says of Lempriere’s Dictionary, that ‘‘ its lan- 
guage was frequently marked by a grossness of allusion, which 
rendered the book a very unfit one to be put into the hands 
of the young ;”’ and of his own, that, ‘‘in preparing the my- 
thological articles, the greatest care has been taken to exclude 
from them every thing offensive, either in language or detail, 
and to present such a view of the several topics connected 
with this department of inquiry, as may satisfy the most scru- 
pulous, and make the present work a safe guide, in a moral 
point of view, to the young of either sex.’? No doubt there 
is room, ina matter like this, for the exercise of a sound dis- 
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cretion ; but as to treating ancient mythology in a manner 
which shall ‘exclude every thing offensive, either in lan- 
guage or detail,’ the thing is impossible. The subject is 
essentially gross in many of its parts ; and this grossness it 
is out of the question to disguise or conceal, without leaving 
the treatment of it extremely imperfect. Besides, it is very 
possible to handle such a subject, without doing harm to 
the modesty of the youthful reader. Its baseness may be 
shown only to be detested. ‘There is no need of dwelling 
on licentious details, so as to inflame the passions. They 
may be referred to in general terms, as matters of fact, with 
sufficient distinctness for all the purposes of information. 
But if they are studiously kept out of sight, the view pre- 
sented of ancient morals, and of mythology, wilt be imper- 
fect and false. ‘I'he curiosity of the young is likely to be much 
more injuriously excited by keeping objectionable details out of 
view, and, at the same time, intimating that there Is some- 
thing very naughty, but that it is too bad to be mentioned. 
We think Dr. Anthon has carried this notion too far; the 
principle is a wrong one. Plain dealing with young scholars 
is a great deal better than mystery, as well in the slippery parts 
of ancient mythology, as in other matters ; and this, upon a 
very obvious principle of human nature, that mystery upon for- 
bidden topics excitesa prurient curiosity, which gives them 
a dangerous power over the imagination ; whereas downright 
plainness of speech strips the subject of its fascination, and 
sets it before the mind just as it is. We do not take it upon 
ourselves to affirm that Lempriere has not managed these 
matters sometimes with a censurable freedom ; we think he 
has, and that Professor Anthon deserves the thanks of the 
public for avoiding this error. But, in the language of the 
Professor’s friend, Mr. Barker, ‘* An important fact, con- 
nected with history, or mythology, or theology, ought not to 
be suppressed, lest its insertion should offend the nauseous 
niceness of a tender-stomached critic. Is not such fastidi- 
ousness the mere affectation of old-maidish prudery, when it 
is considered that all matter of this sort is extracted from 
those ancient poets and writers, who are set before youth in 
the course of a classical education ?” 

In another part of his preface, Dr. Anthon says; ‘+ The 
editor was employed to prepare a work, which, while it 
should embrace all that was valuable in the additions that had, 
from time to time, been made by him, was to retain no por- 
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tion whatever of the old matter of Lempriere, but to supply 
its place with newly written articles. ‘I'bis has now accord- 
ingly been done.” ‘This statement is not strictly correct. 
Very few newly written articles will be found in the volume, 
though other articles are often substituted for those of Lem- 
riere. But they are in the very words, as we have before 
remarked, of other writers. Besides, many of the less im- 
portant articles and parts of other articles, are substantially 
retained from Lempriere. ‘To take the firstexample that comes 
to hand. Plutarch, in the life of Isocrates, relates an incident 
that took place while the rhetorician was present at an enter- 
tainment, in company with Nicocreon, a tyrant of some histori- 
calnote. Of this person, Lempriere g gives the following brief 
account ; ** Nicocreon, a tyrant of Salamis, in the age of ‘Alex- 
ander the Great. He ordered the philosopher Anaxarchus to 
be pounded to pieces ina mortar.”’ Precisely the same thing 
is stated in Anthon’s edition of Lempriere, excepting that 
by striking out the period after Great, and the pronoun He, 
it Is chrow n into a single sentence. In Anthon’s own Die- 
tionary it stands thus ; ‘* Nicocreon, a tyrant of Salamis, in 
the age of Alexander the Great. A fabulous story is related 
of his having caused the philosopher, Anaxarchus, to be 
pounded alive in a mortar.’ ‘l'be reader will perceive, that, 
while the language is slightly varied, the only thing which 
needed alteration ‘stands just as it does i in Lempriere. Ni- 
cocrecn is called the tyrant of Salamis, by Lempriere ; he is 
followed by Anthon in the corrected edition, and in bis own 
work. Lempriere was wrong, and, of course, Anthon is 
wrong. Nicocreon was the tyrant of Cyprus, and is known 
as such in history ; he is spoken of as such, wherever he is 
referred to, in other articles, by en and by Anthon. 
Lempriere, perhaps, might have had in his mind the little 
town of Salamis, on the island of Cy ca Nicocreon may 
have been mentioned somewhere as living in this town, or 
belonging to it; but the statement is made, precisely as if 
Nicocreon had been tyrant of the Salamis ; no young reader 
would or could understand it otherwise,and probably Dr. Lem- 
priere himself wrote it so in acareless moment. Dr. Anthon 
appears to have copied him without inquiry. Had it been 
otherwise, Nicocreon would have been called, either ‘* the ty- 
rant of Cyprus,” or **the tyrant of Salamis, on the island of 
Cyprus ”’; atleast he ought to have been called so. Many 
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other cases of this kind occur, but we have not room to en- 
large upon this branch of our subject. 

The article on Homer is long and interesting. Itis much 
better than any thing written on the subject by Lempriere. But 
nearly the whole of it is taken, verbatim, from the tasteful 
and elegant little book of Henry Nelson Coleridge ; a book, 
we may add, which ought to be in the hands of every reader 
of Homer. It is a volume that combines a fine critical spirit, a 
feeling of literary excellence, drawn from a familiar acquaint- 
ance with the highest works of genius, in different ages, and 
an enthusiastic admiration of the Homeric poetry. 

We have examined Dr. Anthon’s work to some extent in 
the literary history of Greek lyric and dramatic poetry. We 
have noticed in both departments a number of omissions, 
which we think ought not to have been allowed. It is true, 
that time has made mournful havoc both in the lyric and the 
dramatic poetry of the Greeks. With the immortal excep- 
tion of Pindar, —and even of his works but a small portion 
remains, — nothing is left but short pieces or fragments of all 
that mass of minstrelsy, which filled up the interval between 
the epic and dramatic age ; single and broken rays from that 
flood of light, which once encircled like a glory, the Grecian 
Isles. Still many names and facts have come down to us ; 
and single lines of exquisite beauty, preserved here and there, 
in the old grammarians, lexicographers, and scholiasts, and 
particularly in Athenzus, testify to the excellence of schools 
of poetry now lost for ever. All these names and facts should 
be carefully brought together in such a dictionary as Dr. 
Anthon’s, but we find a very large portion of them passed 
over insilence. Why did he say nothing of 'Thaletas of Crete, 
the Doric poet, and a noted author of Pans and Hypor- 
chemes ? why nothing of a long line of Spartan lyrists, who 
produced immense numbers of lyric poems, beginning from 
the very earliest times? nothing of Gnesippus, the famous 
author of antique serenades, according to Atheneus, and to 
the author of the ‘‘ Helots”’ by him cited ; 


—‘O 3: Dywicirmres tor’ anode 
"Os vuxrseiv’ dos wugois atiouar’” ixxadasiodas 
Tuvarnas txovras iauBixny ct xal reiyovoy. 

This ancient poet, of sport and pleasure, fell under the 
lash of the Attic comedians, being satyrized in three several 
pieces by Cratinus ; and he was charged with infamous vices 
by Telecleides, as Athenzus relates. His poetry, however, 
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was highly esteemed, and Clearchus declared, that his erotic 
and Locrian pieces were in no respect inferior to the poems of 
Sappho and Anacreon. We have also the names of the Spartan 
poets Areos, Eurytus, Zarex, Spendo, Dionysodotus, Xenoda- 
mus, and Gitiadas, who, according to the testimony of the an- 
cients, were distinguished contributors tothat splendid poetry, 
which braced up the martial spirit of the stern old Spartans. 
Not one is mentioned by Anthon. Of the famous poetesses, 
Megalostrata, referred to with respect by Alcman ; Cleitagora, 
spoken of by ascholiast on Aristophanes ; Telesilla, of Argos, 
renowned not less for her poetic powers than for her heroic 
qualities, and mentioned by Plutarch, Pausanias, and Athe- 
neus ; Praxilla, of Sicyon, famed as a dithyambic poetess, 
after whom, according to Hephestion, a dactylic metre was 
called the Praxillean, and another, the [onic a majori, brachy- 
catalectic trimeter, (we beg pardon for using words of such 
‘learned Jength and thundering sound,’’) was also named ; 
Nossis, the Locrian, some of whose epigrams are preserved 
in the Anthology ; Aristomache, the Erythrean poetess, the 
victor in the Isthmian games, and author of the ‘ Golden 
Book,”’ deposited in the treasury of Sicyon ; of all these 
Dr. Anthon has not a word to say, though they were num- 
bered among the nine lyric muses of antiquity. We find no 
mention made of Xenocritus, the Locrian poet, the founder 
of a new epoch in Grecian music, and the inventor, or per- 
fecter, of the Locrian harmony ;* nor of Xenodamas, the 
poet of Cythera ; nor of Kunomus, Erasippus, and Mnaseas, 
the Locrian poets, of whom Bode remarks, that ‘‘ they ele- 
vated anew the fame of the Locrian poetical culture, and are 
to be regarded as the prominent leaders of a series of singers, 
who formed, after Xenocritus, a peculiar school, and suc- 
ceeded in lending to their creations a certain distinctive char- 
acter’’ (**Geschichte der Hellenischen Dichtkunst,” B. 2. 
T. 2, p. 44). No mention is made of Damon, who, ac- 
cording to Plutarch, invented a Hypolydian mood ; nor of 
Xanthus and Sacadas, the melic poets, and predecessors of 
Stesichorus, the former of whom is commemorated by Ste- 
sichorus himself, and the latter composed elegies, and a poem 
on the Destruction of Troy, (/Aiov meearc,) and was a victor at 
the Pythian games. (Ol. 48. 3.) 





*The Scholiast on Pindar says: Aoxeioti yae ris aomovia ioriv, fy aoxjoas 
Paci Arvoxgirov cov Aoxooy. 
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These are only a small portion of the names, the omission 
of which we have had occasion to observe. ‘They are names 
of considerable importance in the history of Greek literature, 
though but scanty notices of their works have reached us. Not 
one of them, but should have been found ina classical diction- 
ary professing to give ample details on the history of ancient 
literature. Many names of much less importance, — for ex- 
ample Anyte, the poetess, —are actually found in Dr. An- 
thon’s book. Of this we do not complain, but have only to 
say, that the others should have been inserted there too. We 
are the more surprised at the omission, as they all occur in 
a learned and able work, cited above, Dr. G. H. Bode’s 
*¢ History of Greek Poetry,”’ which is mentioned in the cata- 
logue of books prefixed to Dr. Anthon’s Dictionary. If the 
Professor had taken the trouble to consult this very laborious 
and excellent work, he would have found there the requisite 
information, well arranged and clearly stated. ‘These names 
and many others would not have occupied much space. ‘They 
would have been much more appropriately inserted in a classi- 
cal dictionary than the Professor’s speculations on mythology 
and Sanscrit philology, or even than that ingenious argument to 
prove the impossibility of the existence of giants, to which he 
complacently alludes in one of his prefaces, but which be- 
longs rather to the science of natural history or comparative 
anatomy, than to classical literature. By lopping off these use- 
less excrescences, room enough might have been made for 
all the names we have mentioned and a great many other per- 
tinent subjects, which have been passed over, to the serious 
diminution of the value of the Dictionary. 

The lives of the dramatic poets, A’schylus, Sophocles, 
and Euripides are taken chiefly from a useful and learned vol- 
ume, published some years ago at Cambridge, in Ingland, 
under the title of the ‘‘ Theatre of the Greeks, or the History, 
Literature, and Criticism of the Grecian Drama.”? ‘This 
work is a compilation from Genelli, Schlegel, and others, and 
contains a great variety of information. It is a work of con- 
siderable utility to the student of the Attic drama; but it is 
defective in some points, and incorrect in others. It should 
have contained, for example, some account of the laws that 
were enacted from time to time to regulate the dramatic po- 
ets, and particularly of the measures adopted by the ‘Thirty 
Tyrants to suppress the freedom of the comic theatre. 
This is one of its defects. It is also affirmed that women 
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were undoubtedly accustomed to attend the theatrical exhibi- 
tions. ‘This is an error; or at least the stronger probability 
lies the other way. ‘The compiler of the book was probably 
unacquainted with the acute and learned essays of Béttiger, 
the greatest antiquary of modern times, on this very subject, 
and with the almost irresistible argument that great scholar ad- 
vances in support of the negative side of the question. Pro- 
fessor Anthon follows the English compiler implicitly, altering 
a word or phrase here and there, and sometimes falling into mis- 
takes when he does so. For example, i in a note to the life of 
Aristophanes, in the work referred to, there Is a statement of the 
probable age of the poet, upon grounds there mentioned, For 
reasons specified, the writer assumes Bb. C. 456, as_ the year 
of his birth ; and says, for certain other reasons also specified, 
‘¢ Hence we may fix his death, with some degree of certainty, 
at or about B. C. 380, which would make him then nearly 
eighty years of age.”’ The statement in this form is correct. 
Dr. Anthon has taken these data, but making some verbal al- 
terations, puts forth the statement thus ; ‘** The exact dates of 
his birth and death are equally unknown ; the former, how- 
ever, has been fixed with some degree of probability at B. C. 
456, and the latter at B. C. 350, when he would be eighty 
years of age.’? Dr. Anthon’sauthority says that he died at or 
about B. C. 380, which would make him nearly eighty years 
of age. Dr. Anthon, not taking the trouble to compare the 
numbers, states roundly, omitting the qualifying words, at or 
about, and nearly, that he would be eighty years of age. Of 
course if the dates of his birth and death were as above given, 
he was seventy-six years old when he died, as the Professor 
would have found out by subtracting 380 from 456, —no 
very difficult problem. 

In the book we have spoken of, the authorities are referred 
to in notes at the bottomof the page. These references are 
inserted by Dr. Anthon, in the body of the text, sometimes, 
if not always, without verification. ‘The substance also of 
the notes, when they contain other matters besides the refer- 
ences to authors, is also transferred to the text, and interwo- 
ven with other borrowed discussions. This is the manner in 
which all the important articles on the literature and criticism 
of the Greek drama are made up. = The long and able ac- 
count of the theatre, which is particularly referred to in Dr. 
Anthon’s preface, is taken from the work already mentioned, 
and constructed as above described. ‘The compiler of that 
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work borrowed it principally from Genelli, whose work on the 
Attic Theatre is a standard authority on most points connect- 
ed with the subject. ‘I'he main body of the treatise on the 
‘¢ Theatre of the Greeks ”’ is distributed under the several 
heads of, ‘* History of Tragedy from its Rise to the Time of 
/Kschylus,’’— then follow, with the biographies, criticisms on 
the tragic and comic poets,— ‘** The Dramatic Contests,”’ 
‘<The Theatre and Audience,’’ ** The Actors and Cho- 
rus,’”’ ‘* Dresses,”? &c. Dr. Anthon has taken out the bi- 
ographies from their place, and copied them in his separate 
articles on the poets ; but he has adopted the same order in 
the other subjects, which is observed by the compiler. The 
entire discussions upon all these points are copied from the 
work in question, — mostly in the very words of the compi- 
lation. It is true, the work is referred to, but only as the other 
authorities are referred to. ‘here is no intimation, that the 
entire article, with slight and unimportant modifications, is 
transferred from the compilation to the Dictionary. 

We have stated that Dr. Anthon had probably copied the 
references to the authorities without verification. Our reason 
for making this statement is, that in some instances we have 
found the mistakes in the references repeated by Dr. Anthon. 
A single instance of this will be sufficient to illustrate what is 
meant. In the article we have just been considering there is 
a reference to ‘I'heophrastus, Char. 11. as authority for the 
statement that ‘* the lessee sometimes gave a gratuitous exhi- 
bition, in which case tickets of admission were distributed.” 
Turning to the same subject in the ‘‘ Theatre,’’ we find, in a 
foot-note, the passage cited in the original Greek, and the re- 
ference in Roman letters, Char. XI. It should have been 
Theophrastus, Char. XXX. 

Professor Anthon has nothing to say of the laws regulating 
theatrical exhibitions, we presume because nothing is said by 
the compiler. We remember seeing it remarked by one of 
our contemporaries, that the name of Lamachus, the author of 
a law restraining the license of the comic theatre, was omitted 
by Professor Anthon, —the authority relied upon by the re- 
viewer being Scholl. The answer to this was that Lamachus 
in Schdéll was a mere misprint for Antimachus ; but, if the re- 
viewer had looked after the tyrant of ancient comedy under the 
alias of Antimachus, he would have been compelled equally 
to make the return, Von est inventus. Ina note on page 120 
of the volume so often referred to, the question of the pres- 
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ence of females at theatrical representations is briefly dis- 
cussed and authoritatively decided in the affirmative. Professor 
Anthon copies the substance of the note, and all the referen- 
ces, as if he were expressing his own opinions, thus. ‘* We 
have no doubt that women were admitted to the dramatic ex- 
hibitions. Julius Pollux uses the term deargia,’? &&. As we 
before intimated, we regard this statement in the compilation 
and the Dictionary, at least in the form in which it is given by 
both, as a mistake. ‘The Professor should have copied the 
doubts hinted at by the compiler, as well as the strong con- 
clusion at which he arrives. Bottiger, whose name has already 
been quoted upon this point, examined the subject most mi- 
nutely, and argued it with ingenuity and erudition, in three es- 
says, published originally, the first two in Wieland’s ** Deutsch- 
er Mercur ” for 1796 and 1797, and the third in the ‘* Mor- 
genblatt fur gebildete Stande,’’? 1808, (Numbers 309 —311;) 
and republished in Sillig’s collection of Béttiger’s ‘* Kleine 
Schriften,” (Vol. I. p. 293, et seq.) These essays area beau- 
tiful specimen of antiquarian research, and an excellent model 
of scholar-like disquisition ; learned, but liv ely; minute, with- 
out being tedious; comprehensive and conclusive. No scholar 
can be on a level with the literature of this curious question 
until he has become familiar with them. 

We observe in the philosophical articles, that a great deal 
has been borrowed from the English translation of Ritter’s 
‘¢ History of Philosophy.’? A great part of the elaborate 
account of Plato, for example, is very closely copied from 
that translation. Professor Anthon ought to have used the 
original, and the second edition ; for Ritter saw reason to make 
many important alterations, particularly with regard to the 
views he had presented of Plato and the Platonic philosophy. 
The first edition of his work was carefully examined in one 
of the learned journals of Germany, — Jahn’s ‘* Jahrbuch der 
Philologie,”’? we think, —in which its errors were pointed out, 
and with so much ability, that Ritter remodelled his sketch of 
Plato according to the more correct opinions of his reviewer. 
This service to the history of philosophy was performed, we 
believe, by Dr. H. F. Hermann, the accomplished Professor 
in the University of Marburg, and author of a learned work en- 
titled ‘*‘ Geschichte und System der Platonischen Philoso- 
phie,”?’ which Dr. Anthon would have done well to use 
more than he seems to have done. We have, therefore, in 
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Professor Anthon’s Dictionary, instead of a well-considered 
view of Plato and his school, drawn from original sources and 
from the latest and best illustrative works, a copy, to a consid- 
erable extent, of an English translation of statements, rejected 
upon fuller investigation, by their author himself. We had 
intended to follow out this branch of our subject somewhat 
further ; but we have only room to mention a few miscellane- 
ous omissions with such desultory comment as may occur. 
If the classical scholar should chance, in the course of his 
studies, to meet with the name of Polus, the celebrated actor, 
he will not find it in the ‘* Classical Dictionary,” excepting 
where it is incidentally mentioned in the article ‘* Theatre,”’ 
under the head of actors. ‘The name does not occur in its 
alphabetical place ; and nothing is stated of this somewhat 
famous personage, when the name occurs, except the fact of 
his having made the sum of a talent by the performances of two 
days. Hewill be astonished to find no mention of Zeno- 
dotus, the celebrated critic of Alexandria, and one of the 
revisers of the Homeric poems ; of Zenobius, a collector of 
proverbs still extant, and found in Gaisford’s ‘* Parcemiographi 
Greci’’; nor of a writer of the same name and the author of a 
small tract on the cries of animals, published by Valckenaer ; 
nor of another, a writer belonging to ‘T'rcezen, who was a stoic 
philosopher. Besides the Zenos, mentioned by Dr. Anthon, 
there were, a Sidonian, an Epicurean, whom Cicero heard at 
Athens ; another, a sophist and physician, of whom an ac- 
count is given by Eunapius ; another from Rhodes, an histo- 
rian contemporary with Polybius. We donot find the name 
of Zeuxippus, of Gnossus, an Academic philosopher, and the 
successor of /Mnesidemus who flourished under Augustus ; 
nor of Zeuxis, the medical writer of the same name, who com- 
mented on Hippocrates ; nor of Zeuxis, the Satrap of Lydia, 
under Antiochus the Great. Zopyrus, an historian, of By- 
zantium, is not mentioned ; nor the physiognomist, of the same 
name, contemporary with Socrates, who pronounced the fa- 
mous character of the philosopher, that he was stupid and li- 
centious, and who is spoken of several times by Cicero ; nor 
is Zopyrio, the Alexandrian grammarian ; nor Zosimus, the 
author of alife of Demosthenes ; nor Zoticus, of Smyrna, the 
infamous favorite of Eliogabalus ; nor Zeuxidamus, son of 
Archidamus, king of Sparta; nor the Spartan of the same 
name, the son of Leotychides ; nor Zenarchus, the Peripatetic 
philosopher, born at Seleucia, in Cilicia, whom Strabo heard, 
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and who taught at Alexandria, Athens, and Rome, and en- 
joyed the patronage of Augustus ; nor Zenodorus, a petty 
ruler in ‘l'rachonitis, who drew upon himself the displeasure 
of Augustus by encouraging the plundering of the caravans 
which passed through his country, and part of whose territory 
was bestowed on Herod. 

Professor Anthon speaks of having devoted particular at- 
tention to the geographical articles ; and some of them are 
prepared apparently with elaborate care. After a somewhat 
close examination, we have the same charges to bring against his 
method of proceeding in this department, that we have already 
brought against other parts of the work. We mean the tak- 
ing of entire articles, with slight alterations, from other 
writers, copying the authorities cited by them, and placing 
the author’s name at the end, as a collateral authority ; as if 
the articles had been written by Dr. Anthon himself, and the 
real author had only been consulted among others ; and in the 
next place many omissions. Cramer’s Greece has been a 
most convenient mine from which to obtain articles of this sort ; 
not the materials simply, but the finished articles. For ex- 
ample, more than three columns are taken bodily from Cramer, 
in the article on ‘Thessaly ; about twenty-four lines are from 
some other source ; and at the end we have this imposing array 
of authorities ** (Xen. Hist. Gr. 6.1. 4; Aristot. de Rep. 2. 
9; Cram. Anc. Greece, Vol. 1, p. 343, sqq.)’? In the 
original part of the article, it is said, ‘* Its coasts, especially 
the Sinus Pagaseus, afforded the best harbour for shipping ;”’ 
but the coast of Magnesia was noted for being cdiuevos, or 
harbourless, as it is expressly called by Euripides. ‘The article 
on T'hrace, too, is constructed in the same way ; it is all taken, 
with a few slight changes, and the omission of a few sen- 
tences. Many other principal geographical articles are done 
upon the same convenient plan. 

Full as are some portions of the geographical department, 
there is, as has been hinted, an immense number of omissions 
of names which occur incommon authors. The student who 
should rely wholly on Dr. Anthon, for geographical illustra- 
tions of almost any author, would find his work, with the ex- 
ception of the more important names, quite unsatisfactory. 
Our opinion is, that a classical dictionary ought to contain all 
the names of places, even the smallest, that are mentioned by 
one or at most by two authors. If we try Dr. Anthon’s 
book by this rule, the deficiencies will be found surprising. 
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Taking a single letter, the last for example, we shall find a 
very large number of geographical names utterly neglected. 
Some of them are not of much importance, but all occur in 
good authors. ‘The following are instances. Zabda, a 
fortress on the ‘Tigris, called also Phoenice, lying north- 
east of Nisibis. This occurs in the Dictionary under 
Zabdicene, but not by itself, or under its other name, Be- 
zabda; the surrounding people were called Zabdiceni. 
Zagrus, or Zagrius, the point of Mount Taurus, separating 
Media from Assyria. Zaitha, or Zantha, a town in Mesopo- 
tamia, near the Chaboras. Here, or at the neighbouring town 
of Dura, the Emperor Gordian was buried. Zalake, a town 
of north Media, on the Amardus (which also is omitted), 
mentioned by Ptolemy. Zaradrus, or Hesidrus, (neither 
name is given by Anthon,) supposed by Mannert to be the 
Suttledge. Zadracarta, the principal city of Hyrcania, men- 
tioned by Arrian and others. Zenodotium, a castle in Meso- 
potamia. Zethis, a town in Carmania, mentioned by Pliny. 
Zimara, a town of lesser Armenia, on the west bank of the 
Euphrates, — according to Mannert twelve geographical miles 
distant from the junction of its two arms. Zagora, or Zagoron, 
mentioned by Arrian, acastle between the Halys and Sinope. 
Zalecus, or Zaliscus, a river of Paphlagonia, two hundred and 
ten stades northwest of the Halys. Zaliche, or Leontopolis, 
a town of Paphlagonia, probably lying in a mountain pass near 
the Zaliscus. Zama, a town of Cappadocia, near the north- 
west border of the country, six geographical miles northwest 
of Sarnena. Zara, a town in the northern part of Cappado- 
cia, between Carinisa and Nicopolis. Zenobia, a town founded 
by the Queen of Palmyra, on the site of Thapsacus. Zephy- 
rium, besides the two mentioned by Anthon, 1. a promontory 
and town of Pontus, ninety stades from Tripolis, now Zefre, 
or Zafra, known to various ancient authors ; 2. a place sixty 
stades from the promontory of Carambis, in Paphlagonia ; 3. 
a promontory of Crete, now Cape St. Juan ; 4. another of 
Marmarica ; 5. another of Cyrene. Zigana, or Ziganna, a 
town of Cappadocia not far south of Trapezus, known to the 
[tin. Anton., and garrisoned by the secunda cohors Valentiana. 
Zoropassus, a town in Cappadocia. Zoparistus, do. Zermi- 
zegethusa, aroyal residence or town in Dacia, near Graditz, in 
Wallachia, (Dio Cass. Lib. 68.) Zaca, an old town in Beeo- 
tia; (Steph. Byz.) Zarex, 1. a town and mountain of Laco- 
nia ; (the town lay two hundred stades from Epidaurus, and 
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belonged to the Eleutherolacones, when that confederacy was 
instituted); 2. arock in Eubcea (Cramer). Zelasium, a prom- 
ontory of Magnesia, above Demetrias, opposite to the islands 
now called Trikkero (Cramer). Zephyre, an island near 
Crete, off Cape Sammonium, one of those now called Grades. 
Zelea, an old and important town of Bitbynia, mentioned in 
Homer as on the Ausepus. Its troops were commanded by 
Pandarus in the Trojan war. ‘To this place belonged Arth- 
mius, who came into Greece to bribe the Athenians and oth- 
ers about the time of the Persian war ; (Demosthenes, A’s- 
chin. &c.) Zerynthus, a place near Anus, in Thrace, where 
Apollo was worshipped, and a cave existed, sacred to He- 
cate. Zoster, a promontory of Attica, near the demus Ana- 
gyrrhasia, consisting of several small projecting points which 
the fleet of Xerxes mistook for ships (Herod.). Zea, the 
outer part of the Piraeus at Athens. Zoetia, or Zoeteum, in 
Arcadia, a town deserted in the days of Pausanias, but con- 
taining temples of Demeter and Artemis. Zygetes, a river 
of Thrace, that takes its rise in the Rhodope mountains. 
It is joined by the Argitas, which gives name to the united 
stream (Col. Leake). We observe, too, in the article 
“« Egypt,” that A°gyptus, as the ancient name of the river 
Nile, is omitted, although it is spoken of in the Odyssey. 
In the article Pharos, Professor Anthon makes the sur- 
prising statement, that the tower which bore that name ‘* was 
built with white marble, and could be seen at the distance of 
100 miles.”? Truly, it must have been not only one of the 
seven wonders of the world, but a greater wonder than all 
the seven put together. It would have been visible from 
Memphis, and about half way to the island of Cyprus ; it 
would have been twenty-four times as high as Bunker Hill 
Monument will be when completed, and nearly ten times as 
high as the Pyramid of Cheops. Had it been a mile high 
it could have been seen only at the distance of niuety-six 
miles and a half. Further on, he says; ‘* The name Pharos 
itself would seem to have been given to the tower first, and 
after that to the island, if the Greek etymology be the true 
one, according to which the term comes from the Greek gam 
to shine, or be bright.”? But the island was called Pharos 
in the time of Homer. 
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Of course, then, it could not have derived its name from 
atower built in the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus, some 
half dozen centuries later. 

It will be perceived by our readers, that we have wholly 
passed by several departments of the work we have been re- 
viewing ; not for want of materials for comment, in the way 
both of praise and censure, but because our limits forbid us 
to prosecute the examination further at present. Notwithstand- 
ing the inaccuracies and omissions we have felt it our duty to 
point out, we repeat what we said at the beginning, that Dr. 
Anthon’s ‘* Classical Dictionary ”’ is the best in the English 
language, and will be found in many points an extremely use- 
ful book. We regret that a scholar of his powers and attain- 
ments and opportunities, should have allowed himself to hur- 
ry into the literary world a work of so great importance, with 
all its imperfections on its head. Professor Anthon owed it 
to his fame for scholarship, to the reputation of his country, 
and to the generation of young men whom his works are ex- 
erting a great influence in forming, to expend his most anxious 
care, and the patient Jabors of many years, to exhaust all the 
learning of his capacious memory, and to apply all the pow- 
ers of his vigorous reason, in making a classical dictionary fit 
to stand the test of the severest scrutiny at home and abroad ; 
at once complete, condensed, harmonized, digested, and 
consistent ; a work to be relied upon for the accuracy, as 
well as respected for the amount, of information it contains ; 
a work to which he might with justice assert the fullest 
claims of authorship. Sucha work, the present Classical Dic- 
tionary can with no propriety be called. Nor is the typo- 
graphical part entitled to all the praise which Dr. Anthon 
awards it, in his preface. Mr. Drisler, to whom he says the 
work is indebted for most of its correctness, has hastily and 
imperfectly performed the duty assigned him. We have 
noticed many minute errors, many instances of false accentua- 
tion in Greek words, many mistakes in numbers, and incon- 
sistencies in dates, which ought not to have escaped that gen- 
tleman’s critical eye. We stil] hope that Dr. Anthon will 
use his abundant materials in preparing a book, more worthy 
of the high position he occupies in the literature of the United 
States, and more useful to those for whose benefit it was in- 
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Tue object of this work is, to bring together a fair and full 
account of the most important criminal trials, which have oc- 
curred in the history of the now United States. The idea of 
a middle course between the heavy ‘‘ State Trials”? of How- 
ell, and the sprightly ‘* Causes Célebres”’ of the French, is 
a good one, and, as far as the volume before us, relating to 
trials before the American Revolution, is concerned, the 
reader will find it carried out in an interesting and instructive 
manner. The book is suitable for popular reading, being free 
from legal technicalities and formal statements. A trial is 
taken, and all the facts anterior to its occurrence, with other 
matters serving to throw light upon it, are carefully collect- 
ed. The materials are then interwoven into a narrative of 
the writer’s own, thus forming a series of interesting and 
prominent facts in juridical literature. 

Besides the public principles unfolded and illustrated in 
the judicial proceedings recorded in this work, the details of 
circumstances leading to the trials, and of the evidence ad- 
duced at them, exhibit a minute, graphic, and striking view of 
the state of society and manners at different periods and places, 
such as is scarcely in any other way to be obtained. ‘The in- 
terior of social, domestic, and private life is frequently thrown 
open in the course of an examination of witnesses, and an access 
afforded to the retired paths of ordinary human experience, 
which history, in any of its other forms, does not approach. 
There is a peculiar satisfaction in contemplating such repre- 
sentations of actual life, in its minutest relations and interests, 
brought out to view in the true and authentic aspect which 
they wear, when appearing with the sanction of oaths, and 
under the decisive tests of a public investigation, and an un- 
sparing cross-examination. ‘The mind reposes with confi- 
dence on the scenes thus presented, and is gratified in behold- 
ing the image of its own nature and condition reflected in so 
clear a mirror. When we consider how acceptable, from 
this and other causes, to the public taste and curiosity, the ac- 
counts of trials, particularly criminal trials, always are, and 
look at the manner in which the work before us is prepared, 
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and take into view the field from which the author proposes 
to select his materials, we cannot doubt the success of his la- 
bors. ‘I'he present volume justifies us in expressing the opin- 
ion, that Mr. Chandler, as he proceeds, will produce a work 
that will shed much light upon the progress of law and lib- 
erty, and also of manners and morals, in this country. 

The first case presented is that of Anne Hutchinson. She 
was tried and condemned, not so much in consequence of al- 
leged heretical opinions, as of the mischievous social influence 
she was believed to be exerting. At the meetings which she 
held, and which she made so attractive as to draw in a contin- 
ually increasing number of the females of the colony, she is 
represented to have made a systematic assault upon the prin- 
ciples preached in the pulpits, and administered in the 
government, of Massachusetts. That assault was rendered 
effective and formidable by her genius and zeal. She was 
felt to be undermining the foundations of the church and the 
state. The question came up in her case, which comes up 
in other forms in our own age ; and it was settled by the New 
England fathers in the same way in which it has been settled 
of late in different parts of the country. It is, whether it is 
better to endure, in patience, the disturbance produced by 
agitators and fanatics, or by an exercise of absolute force to 
silence and suppress them. Upon a full and candid examina- 
tion of the case the conclusion may, perhaps, be reached, that 
the New-England people of the olden time exercised about 
as much forbearance as men of this generation would com- 
monly exhibit under similar circumstances. 

Mrs. Hutchinson wasynot only in the daily habit of de- 
nouncing and ridiculing the clergy and the most cherished in- 
stitutions of the country, but she advocated the startling doc- 
trine of private revelations from the Divine Spirit, which she 
placed where, if real, they belonged, on a level with the rev- 
elations recorded in the Scriptures, or rather, as in effect it was, 
infinitely above them, because infinitely above any particular 
interpretations that may be made of them. She was power- 
ful and ingenious in her knowledge and application of the 
Scriptures, long trained to disputation, fluent, prompt, and 
eloquent. Her sex shielded her from many of the means of 
opposition and resistance which might otherwise have been 
employed ; and, besides all this, there was mingled with her 
bold and fanatical notions and proceedings much truth, which 
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the age had not then reached, and of which the acquisition 
by her is wonderful and sanenanatshia. For these and other 
reasons, too numerous to be mentioned, she was indeed, most 
naturally, an object of the greatest dread, as an agitator and 
innovator, and was rapidly making progress in upturning and 
overthrowing the whole system of society and religion which 
the Puritans had fled to the American wilderness to establish 
and enjoy. And who that considers the sacrifices they had 
made, the privations they had endured, the sufferings and sor- 
rows they had encountered, in procuring their settlement, — 
the price they had paid for the institutions and arrangements 
of their social and religious state and order, —can wonder 
that they were unwilling to see the fruits of their labors and 
struggles blasted, and the fabric, they had carefully and pain- 
fully reared, undermined and cast down ? 

But much as we may sympathize with and pity them, we 
must not withhold our concurrence in that general voice of 
condemnation of their proceedings which is uttered by the 
present age. It is of the extremest importance that the 
principle, ‘proclaimed i in that condemnation, should be imprint- 
ed everywhere upon the public mind. It declares that no 
circumstances of provocation will ever justify the use of force 
in suppressing opinion, and that, however much distur bance, 
perplexity, and vexation, moral, political, or theological agita- 
tors and innovators may occasion, the hand of society must 
never attempt to restrain the utterance of their sentiments. 
We must endure and bear with them as incurable evils. We 
may try to keep out of their way, which, probably, is the 
better course, Or we may, if we choose, resist them by argu- 
ment ; but, whenever we so far lose our patience as to think of 
employing force, of any kind, to put them down, we come 
under the same condemnation which we, and all ‘the rest of 
the world, have pronounced against the persecutors of Anne 
Hutchinson. 

The political lesson taught by the proceedings in this 
case is, the danger of allowing a community, in its execu- 
tive and legislative functions, to exercise judicial authority. 
The trial was conducted by the General Court, the governor 
presiding, and the ministers of the colony being permitted to 
mingle in the deliberations and proceedings. The tribunal, 
thus constituted, was armed with the entire political and moral 
power of the State, and was, for this reason, uncontrolled 
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and incontrollable. It was held in check by no principle of 
law, freed from the restraints of judicial precedents and usa- 
ges, limited by no provisions of charter or constitution, and 
safe in going to any extremity of violence and outrage, be- 
cause sure of support from the passions and the power of the 
whole people. Whoever reads this trial, or the trials of the 
Quakers, or of the reputed witches, which are very satisfactorily 
and fairly reported and described in this volume, will learn 
the infinite value of an independent judiciary, as an essential 
department of government, and will be convinced that it is the 
only safeguard of the liberty and life of the citizen. 

We notice that Mr. Chandler intimates that Mrs. Hutch- 
inson was probably employed, as an instrument and dupe, to 
make the disturbance she did, for the sake of promoting the 
political designs of the party attached to Governor ( after- 
wards the celebrated Sir Henry ) Vane. Unless he has bet- 
ter evidence of this than has come to our knowledge, we would 
suggest, whether the whole transaction is not rendered un- 
necessarily perplexed and entangled by such an insinuation. 

One of the most curious and interesting events, in the his- 
tory of society in this country, is presented in the chapter 
entitled ‘*’The New York Negro Plot.’? It occurred in 
1741, fifty years after the witchcraft delusion, which has given 
such a peculiar notoriety to Salem, a city always at least on 
a level with any other in the intelligence of its population, but 
which, in consequence of its having happened to be the scene 
where the court assembled for the “witcheraft trials, has ever 
since been most unjustly identified with popular superstition 
and fanaticism. We hesitate not to say, that in every par- 
ticular the New York Negro Plot runs parallel with the witch- 
craft trials, — in the absurdity of the delusion, in the ferocity 
of the popular excitement, in the violence that was done to 
common sense, reason, and the law, and in the bloody and 
awful results of the proceedings. And yet the world has 
been willing to forget the New York Negro Plot, while every 
child is taught, when the name of Salem is mentioned, to as- 
sociate with it the horrors and the follies of witchcraft. But 
the New York Negro Plot ought not to be forgotten ; it 
teaches a much more important lesson than the witchcraft de- 
lusion. ‘I'he latter illustrates the blind and destructive ener- 
gy of the popular passions, under circumstances and influ- 
ences, belonging to an age of comparative ignorance and su- 
perstition, and “which can never again occur; while the 
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former illustrates the same blind and destructive energy of the 
gor passions, under circumstances and influences belong- 

to all times, and which may be repeated, perhaps will be 
more likely to be repeated, the more society is concentrated 
by the progress of civilization. 

A considerable degree of ill-feeling had for some time 
been growing up between the white and the colored popu- 
lation of the city of New York. ‘The passions of the respec- 
tive parties were inflamed by frequent collisions and difficulties 
occurring between individuals. The public imagination, as 
usual, when the popular passions are excited, soon became 
distempered. The whole mass of accumulated fear, preju- 
dice, hatred, and revenge, was at last kindled, as by a spark, 
on the utterance of the cry ‘* Negro plot! ” and the community 
rushed blindly into the most desperate and phrensied delu- 
sion, each individual contributing fuel to the flame. Accusa- 
tions, confessions, executions, followed in quick succession. 
The government, the judges, the entire bar, and all classes, 
were swept into the excitement. No individual retained his 
coolness or self-possession. ‘I'here was nota hand left to 
hold firmly aloft the scales of justice. ‘There was not a voice 
to plead the cause of accused innocence. Reason was, for 
the time, extinguished, and every heart was perverted and 
hardened, by fear, and hate, and horror. Over one hundred 
and fifty persons were cast into prison. Four white persons 
were hanged. Eleven negroes were burned at the stake ; 
eighteen were hanged, and fifty were transported into West 
India slavery. This whole horrible scene was an utter de- 
lusion, commencing in malice and folly, and carried through 
all its terrific stages by a combination of passions, such as 
exist, and always will exist, in every community of men, and 
unless controlled, and guided, and mitigated, by reason, law, 
and the spirit of Christian moderation, may at any time break 
forth and lay waste society. 

It is a singular circumstance, and completes the parallelism 
between this transaction and the Salem witchcraft, that in each 
a clergyman was among the sufferers. While the negro-plot 
delusion was at its height, the public mind was still more 
distracted and shocked, and thrown into deeper consternation, 
by the cry of ‘* Popery ” ; and the idea at once pervaded 
the whole community, that the Pope of Rome was at the bot- 
tom of the conspiracy. To this idea, an estimable clergy- 
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man, named John Ury, fell a victim. The following is the 
address he made, when arrived at the place of execution ; 


** Fellow-Christians, I am now about to suffer a death, attend- 
ed with ignominy and pain ; but it is the cup that my heavenly 
Father has put into my hand, and I drink it with pleasure ; it 
is the cross of my dear Redeemer, | bear it with alacrity, know- 
ing that all that live godly in Christ Jesus, must suffer perse- 
cution ; and we must be made in some degree partakers of his 
sufferings, before we can share in the glories of his resurrec- 
tion ; for he went not up to glory before he ascended mouut 
Calvary; he did not wear the crown of glory before the crown 
of thorns. I am to appear before an awful and tremendous 
God, a being of infinite purity and unerring justice; a God 
who ‘by no means will clear the guilty, that cannot be recon- 
ciled either to sin or sinners ; in the presence of that God, the 
possessor of heaven and earth, I lift up my hands, and sol- 
emnly protest, | am innocent of what is laid to my charge. I 
appeal to the great God for my non-knowledge of Hughson, 
his wife, or the creature that was hanged with them. I never 
saw them living, dying, or dead ; nor ever had I any knowl- 

edge or confederacy with white or black, as to any plot: and, 
upon the memorials of the body and blood of my dearest Lord, 
in the creatures of bread and wine, in which I have commem- 
orated the love of my dying Lord, I protest that the witnesses 
are perjured ; I never knew them but at my trial. But for a 
removal of all scruples that may arise after my death, I shall 
give my thoughts on some points. 

** First, I firmly believe and attest, that it is not in the power 
of man to forgive sin ; that is the prerogative only of the great 
God to dispense pardon for sin ; and that those who dare pre- 
tend to such a power, do, in some degree, commit that great 
and unpardonable sin, the sin against the holy spirit ; because 
they pretend to that power which their own consciences pro- 
claim to be a lie. 

** Again, I solemnly attest and believe, that a person having 
committed crimes that have or might have proved hurtful or 
destructive to the peace of society, and does not discover the 
whole scheme, and all the persons concerned with him, cannot 
obtain pardon from God. And it is not the taking any oath or 
oaths that ought to hinder him from confessing his guilt, and all 
that he knows about it; for such obligations are not only sin- 
ful, but unpardonable, if not broken. Now, a person firmly 
believing this, and knowing that an eternal state of happiness 
or misery depends upon the performance or non-performance 
of the above mentioned things, cannot, will not, trifle with such 
important affairs. 
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‘‘T have no more to say by way of clearing my innocency, 
knowing that to a true, Christian, unprejudiced mind, I must 
appear guiltless ; but, however, | am not very solicitous about 
it. I rejoice, and it isnow my comfort, (and that will support 
me and protect me from the crowd of evil spirits that I must 
meet with in my flight to the region of bliss assigned me, ) that 
my conscience speaks peace to me. Indeed, it may be shock- 
ing to some serious Christians, that the holy God should suffer 
innocency to be slain by the hands of cruel and bloody persons, 
(I mean the witnesses who swore against me at my trial,) in- 
deed, there may be reasons assigned for it, but as they may be 
liable to objections, I decline them; and shall only say, that 
this is one of the dark providences of the great God, in his 
wise, just, and good government of this lower world. 

‘In fine, I depart this waste, this howling wilderness, with 
a mind serene, free from all malice, with a forgiving spirit, so 
far as the Gospel of my dear and only Redeemer obliges and 
enjoins me to, hoping and praying that Jesus, who alone is the 
giver of repentance, will convince, conquer, and enlighten, my 
murderers’ souls, that they may publicly confess their horrid 
wickedness before God and the world, so that their souls may 
be saved in the day of the Lord Jesus.’’— pp 248-251. 


The most important trial, by far, in this collection, is that 
of John Peter Zenger, before the Supreme Court of New 
York, for two libels on the government. It took piace on 
the 4th of August, 1735, James de Lancey, Chief Justice, 
presiding, assisted by Frederick Felipse, second justice. 
Governor Crosby, whose administration began in 1732, be- 
came involved in a violent and bitter controversy with the 
people of the Province of New York. The legislature and 
the Council were brought under his influence, and the higher 
courts of law also were so modelled as to be instruments in 
the hands of the government against the people. The only 
resource of the people was in the press. A newspaper, 
called ‘“* The Weekly Journal,’? was their organ. It was 
printed by John Peter Zenger, a poor, but able and spirited 
individual. ‘The chief justice endeavoured in vain to prevail 
upon the grand jury to indict him. The Council then pro- 
nounced four of Zenger’s newspapers to be “ false, scanda- 
lous, malicious, and seditious libels,’? and ordered them to 
be burned by the common hangman. The order was read in 
the court of quarter sessions, but the magistrates would not 
suffer itto be entered. ‘The sheriff caused the papers to be 
burned by his negro servant. Zenger was then arrested by 
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order of the Council, and thrown into jail. His friends pro- 
cured a writ of haleas corpus, but the bail was put so high 
that he could not procure it. While he was thus lying in 
jail, the judges attempted again to get him indicted by the 
grand jury, but without success. ‘The attorney-general then 
charged him by information for a misdemeanor in_print- 
ing the said ‘* false, scandalous, malicious, and seditious 
libels.”” ‘Two popular leaders, James Alexander and Wil- 
liam Smith, undertook the defence of Zenger, but, taking 
exceptions to the jurisdiction of the court, they were sum- 
marily excluded from practising in the court, and their names 
stricken from the roll of attorneys. This high-handed pro- 
cedure of the judges amounted to a threat of destruction to 
any lawyer of the New York bar, who should venture to es- 
pouse the cause of Zenger. In this extremity, his friends 
had recourse to a remedy which proved effectual. ‘They 
went to Philadelphia and engaged the services of Andrew 
Hamilton, a celebrated barrister, about eighty years of age. 
This extraordinary man is thus described by Mr. Chandler ; 


‘** Educated in England, and in practice there before coming 
to this country, he had a good knowledge of law as a science, 
and took the highest rank in his profession. His honor, in- 
tegrity, and ability secured for him the respect and admiration 
of many who differed from him in opinion. He was an ardent 
friend of free and liberal institutions, and, fearless of conse- 
quences, he denounced the encroachments and usurpations of 
those in authority with a boldness that excited their fear and 
hatred, while his easy and graceful eloquence, his powers of 
sarcasm, and his powerful declamations, enraptured the people.”’ 


When the trial came on, Zenger had been in prison many 
months, and there seemed but little ground for hope that he 
could be rescued from the vengeance of the government. 
The charge was, that he had printed and published certain al- 
leged libels. The first point to be judged was, that he did 
print and publish the papers ; and the next, that they were 
libellous. The junior counsel for the defendant proposed to 
contest the first point, but Hamilton overruled him, and, ac- 
knowledging the printing and publication, boldly threw him- 
self on the other point, and took the ground, that be had print- 
ed and published no more than every free-born British sub- 
ject had a right to print and publish. 

Mr. Chandler has given the argument of Hamilton at length. 
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We can assure every one, who reads it, of a rich intellectual 
repast. It is a magnificent specimen of forensic and judicial 
eloquence. In dignity and strength, in ingenuity and elegance, 
and in every attribute that can add force or weight to such an 
argument, it is scarcely surpassed. He was fr equently i inter- 
rupted by the attorney-general, and the chief justice endeav- 
oured to cut him short, taking the ground, that the jury had no 
other duty to perform than to find the facts of the printing 
and publishing, which Hamilton had admitted, and that it was 
for the court to adjudge the libel. Upon the court’s assert- 
ing this, Hamilton deliberately turned to the jury, and ad- 
dressed his argument to them, showing it was their right, and 
privilege, and duty, to place themselves between the court and 
the citizen, and protect the latter against such a claim by the 
former. He proved that they, the jury, were the judges of 
the law as well as the fact, that the whole case was in their 
hands, and that they ought not to relinquish any part of it to 
the court. When we read his argument, it seems to us that, 
if ever the spirit of liberty was embodied in the language of 
man, it was on that occasion. In that argument, the sov- 
ereign power of the people, of whom the jury were the repre- 
sentatives, first came forth in complete manifestation, in Amer- 
ica, perhaps we may say, in the world. ‘The judiciary hav- 

ing become degraded into the tool of the other branches, Ham- 
ilton evoked from the bosom of the people, through the peace- 
ful and legitimate medium of a jury, that great Temedial and 
conservative power, which, in the last resort, can only be 
found in the people. 

He concluded in the following manner, alluding it wiil be 
perceived, to his having come from another Province, and 
to his great age ; 

‘I hope to be pardoned, Sir, for my zeal upon this occasion; 
it is an old and wise caution, that, when our neighbour’s house 
is on fire, we ought to take care of our own. For, though, 
blessed be God, | live in a government where liberty i is well 
understood, and freely enjoyed; yet experience has shown us 
all, (I am sure it has to me,) that a bad precedent in one gov- 
ernment is soon set up for an authority in another ; and there- 
fore I cannot but think it mine, and every honest man’s duty, 
that (while we pay all due obedience to men in authority) we 
ought at the same time to be upon our guard against power, 
wherever we apprehend that it may affect ourselves or our fel- 
low-subjects. 
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**T am truly very unequal to such an undertaking on many 
accounts. And you see I labor under the weight of many 
years, and am borne down with great infirmities of body ; yet, 
old and weak as I am, I should think it my duty if required, to 
go to the utmost part of the land, where my service could be 
of any use in assisting to quench the flame of prosecutions upon 
informations, set on foot by the government, to deprive the peo- 
ple of the right of remonstrating (and complaining too) of the 
arbitrary attempts of men in power. Men, who injure and op- 
press the people under their administration, provoke them to 
cry out and complain ; and then make that very complaint the 
foundation for new oppressions and prosecutions. I wish I 
could say there were no instances of this kind. But, to con- 
clude ; the question before the court and you, gentlemen of 
the jury, is not of small nor private concern; it is not the cause 
of a poor printer, nor of New York alone, which you are now 
trying ; no! it may, in its consequences, affect every freeman 
that lives undera British government on the main of America. 
It is the best cause ; it is the cause of liberty ; and I make no 
doubt but your upright conduct, this day, will not only entitle you 
to the love and esteem of your fellow-citizens ; but every man 
who prefers freedom to a life of slavery, will bless and honor 
you, as men who have baffled the attempts of tyranny, and, by 
an impartial and uncorrupt verdict, have laid a noble foundation 
for securing to ourselves, our posterity, and our neighbours, 
that to which nature and the laws of our country have given us 
a right, —the liberty, both of exposing and opposing arbitra- 
ry power, in these parts of the world, at least, by speaking and 
writing truth.”? — pp. 203 — 205. 


The jury returned a verdict of not guilty, in the very teeth 
of an authoritative charge from the chief justice against the 
defendant. 

The decision of the jury was received with shouts of ap- 
plause. ‘The judges threatened to imprison the promoters of 
such a disorderly proceeding, but the people were too much 
excited and entranced by the greatness of the occasion to 
heed the voice of authority. A son of Admiral Norris rose 
and called for a renewal of the shouting, which was continued, 
and could not be repressed. Hamilton, who would receive no 
pecuniary compensation for his services, was borne in tri- 
umph from the court-room. He was carried to a festive en- 
tertainment, which was repeated by the city authorities before 
his return to Philadelphia. ‘The Common Council presented 
him with the freedom of the city, the certificate of which was 
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enclosed in a splendid gold box, purchased by subscription, 
and, as he stepped into the barge, on his departure from New 
York, the public sense of gratitude and admiration was ex- 
pressed by a salute of artillery. 

Gouverneur Morris asserted, that Hamilton’s argument, and 
the result of the trial of Zenger, were the germ of American 
freedom, the morning star of our liberty. ‘The trial took place 
forty years before the Revolution. Massachusetts and Virginia 
have indulged in an honorable contention for the glory of having 
first started the ball of independence. Pennsylvania and New 
York, on the strength of this trial,—the one having furnished 
the advocate, the other the jury, — may not unreasonably put 
in their claims for the glorious distinction. 

We would suggest to Mr. Chandler to prepare a brief sketch 
of the life and character of Andrew Hamilton, to be placed in 
his Appendix to the first volume, together with the notices he 
has given of Stoughton, John Adams, and Josiah Quincy, 
Jr. He was for a great length of time a Jeading man in Penn- 
sylvania in the legislative and executive departments of the 
government, and was long the undisputed head of the bar. 
Under his direction the State House was erected in the city 
of Philadelphia, and the square belonging to it laid out. In 
the month of August, 1739, four years after the trial of Zen- 
ger, he retired from the chair of the Speaker of the Pennsylva- 
nia Assembly, and from public life. His speech on the occa- 
sion is preserved by the historians. He died near the close 
of the summer of 1741. His son, James Hamilton, was for 
many years Governor of Pennsylvania, and as such received 
the encomiums of General (then Colonel) Washington. An- 
drew Hamilton, of East New Jersey, was selected in 1701 by 
William Penn, to be Governor of Pennsylvania, an office 
which he filled with great honor. We should be obliged to 
Mr. Chandler, if he would ascertain and inform us, whether 
this early governor of Pennsylvania was the ancestor of An- 
drew and James Hamilton. The memory of such a man as 
the defender of Zenger, of his origin and descendants, ought 
not to pass into oblivion. 

Our limits do not allow us to enter upon the consideration 
of any of the other trials presented in the work before us. 
The following is the shortest of the collection, and not with- 
out interest. 


‘In the month of April, 1769, a brigantine, the Put Packet, 
VOL. Liv. —No. 114. 27 
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of Marblehead, was boarded as she was coming in from Eu- 
rope, seven leagues from land, by a boat from the Rose man- 
of-war, the Boston station ship, then cruising in order to im- 
press seamen. The seamen of the brigantine, four in number, 
determined not to be impressed, and, having provided them- 
selves with harpoons and other weapons, they shut themselves 
up in the fore peak, declaring that they preferred death to sla- 
very, and would sacrifice their lives sooner than be taken out 
of the ship. Panton, the lieutenant of the Rose, seeing the 
desperate determination of the men, at first endeavoured to per- 
suade them to surrender, and at length promised that he would 
be content with one of their number. Finding that mild meas- 
ures were of no avail, he informed them that he should make 
use of force, and they declared that they would resist unto 
death. A pistol, charged with powder, was then fired at them, 
which burned the face of Michael Corbett, and immediately 
afterwards another of the number received a shot in the arm. 
The seamen now became desperate, and repeatedly asserted 
that they would kill the first man who offered to approach 
them ; and a man sent in by the lieutenant was considerably 
wounded, and retreated. 

** Lieutenant Panton then declared that he would lead the 
way himself. Corbett warned him not to approach, and called 
God to witness, that, if he advanced one step towards them, he 
should instantly die. The lieutenant, who was a resolute and 
brave officer, coolly remarked, that he had seen many a brave 
fellow in his life, but would take a pinch of snuff and consider 
the matter, which, having deliberately done, he moved towards 
the seamen, when Corbett, agreeably to his threat, struck him 
with a harpoon, which cut the jugular vein. The unfortunate 
officer gasped out that they had taken his life, and immediately 
expired. ‘lhe seamen continued to defend themselves, but, 
having provided themselves with rum, they became intoxicated 
and were taken to Boston. Their names were Michael Cor- 
bett, Pierce Fenning, William Courier, and John Byan. 

** They were brought up before a special court of vice-admir- 
alty, consisting of crown officers, ‘commissioners for the trial 
of piracies, robberies, and felonies on the high seas,’ which 
court had always proceeded without a jury. But James Otis 
and John Adams, counsel for the prisoners, insisted upon a 
trial by jury as a matter of right. The point was elaborately 
argued by counsel. Governor Bernard, the president of the 
court, was inclined to favor the trial by jury, and the King’s 
counsel acceded to it; the only point remaining was the man- 
ner of summoning the jurors. But Hutchinson, the chief jus- 
tice, who was one of the commissioners, being well satisfied 
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that the decision was directly against law, drew up a statement 
of the case, which convinced the court that they ought to pro- 
ceed without a jury. 

‘* Accordingly, on Tuesday the nineteenth of June, 1769, the 
trial commenced in Boston, before the following commission- 
ers :—Sir Francis Bernard, governor of Massachusetts ; John 
Wentworth, governor of New Hampshire; Samuel Hood, 
commodore and commander of his Majesty’s ships; Thomas 
Hutchinson, lieutenant-governor of Massachusetts ; Jonathan 
Warner and George Jaffrey, of his Majesty’s Council in New 
Hampshire ; Robert Auchmuty, judge of the court of vice- 
admiralty for Massachusetts; John Andrews, judge of the 
court of vice-admiralty for Rhode Island ; Andrew Oliver, sec- 
retary of the province ; Robert Trail, collector of the port of 
Portsmouth ; John Nutting, collector of Salem; Joseph Har- 
rison, collector of Boston. 

‘« The trial occupied a week. The fact of the homicide was 
clearly proved ; but it appeared that neither the lieutenant nor 
any of his superior officers were authorized to impress, by any 
warrant or special authority from the Lords of the Admiralty ; 
and the court was unanimously of opinion, that the prisoners 
had a good right to defend themselves, and that they ought to 
be acquitted of murder, with which they were charged; and 
that, at common law, the killing would not have amounted to 
manslaughter. 

‘The prisoners were accordingly discharged, and a midship- 
man of the Rose was immediately arrested in an action for 
damages for the wound inflicted in the arm of one of them, and 
gave bail in the sum of three hundred pounds.’’—pp. 297 — 300. 





Art. VIII.—1. The Jubilee of the Constitution ; a Discourse 
delivered at the Request of the New York Historical Soci- 
ety in the City of New York, on Tuesday, the 30th of 
April, 1839 ; being the Fiftieth Anniversary of the In- 
auguration of George Washington, as President of the 
United States, on Thursday, the 30th of April, 1789. 
By Joun Quincy Apams. New York: Samuel Col- 
man. 8vo. pp. 136. 

2. An Oration on the Material Growth and Territorial Pro- 
gress of the United States, delivered at Springfield, Mas- 
sachusetts, on the Fourth of July, 1839. By Cares 
Cusnine. Springfield: Merriam, Wood, & Co. 8vo. 

pp. 32. 
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3. Representative Democracy in the United States; an Ad- 
dress delivered before the Senate of Union College, on the 
26th of July, 1841. By Bensamin FRANKLIN BUTLER. 
Albany: C. Van Benthuysen. 8vo. pp. 43. 


Ir is the commonest thing in the world for great schemes 
to turn out great failures. ‘The Constitution of the United 
States has been a splendid exception. If we were to break 
up to-morrow, and go back into the dismal condition from 
which it drew us, as it were by the hair of the head, still it 
would have proved a most beneficent institution ; and had 
it accomplished but a tithe of its actual benefit, it would 
have perhaps fully met the average expectations of its 
projectors. With an uncertain future before them, — with 
a fair chance that its early trials would not be of peculiar 
hardship, —they were as far as possible from being sanguine 
as to its sufficiency ; could they have looked but a little way 
into coming time, and seen in what a shaking of the political 
elements it was to have the training of its infancy, they could 
scarcely have failed to despair. Nobody was exactly suited ; 
some for one reason, and some for its opposite, — these, be- 
cause they detested a monarchy, those, because they dis- 
trusted a republic, — were all but utterly disaffected. Noth- 
ing brought about a union, as to the instrument finally 
matured, except the soberest ‘‘ certainty of waking woe.” 
With no credit abroad; no authority, that the rest of the 
world would treat with; public bankruptcy already incurred ; 
private bankruptcy fast becoming universal ; commerce ru- 
ined ; agriculture at a stand; the administration of justice 
defied ; the States already at feud with one another, and their 
citizens, — unawed by such a poor shadow of authority as 
confronted their discontent, — mustering for those disorders 
which want makes unmanageable and goes far to excuse, 
hardly could the condition of things be made worse by any 
change. What good and wise men had to do, was to arrange 
some compromise of their discordant opinions, and give it a 
fair trial, with the advantage of as much of a spirit of mutual 
forbearance and accommodation as they were able to diffuse 
from their own, through the public mind. Their part was, 
to do for the best, and then hope the best. 

That they could not hope confidently, was only their mis- 
fortune. That, nevertheless, they deliberated diligently, ac- 
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commodated each other patiently, and generously addressed 
themselves, in their respective spheres, to recommend the 
fruit of their joint counsels to the public acceptance, and 
make it as far as possible an instrument of the public good, — 
this was their admirable merit. Providence is apt to smile 
upon labors of a disinterested wisdom, and with a most 
bountiful benignity did it smile upon theirs. History will re- 
mark the beautiful coincidence of the sudden establishment 
of social order with sufficient safeguards on this continent, 
just in season to watch the pompous social fabric of the 
older world tumbling into a sudden ruin. ‘The little craft 
was just put into perfect trim, her complete suit of new gear 
had been strongly set up, her stout crew were posted at their 
stations, and the world’s best pilot had grasped the wheel, 
just before an unlooked for hurricane swept the surface of the 
great deep. She was only in the skirts of the storm, but near 
enough, had there been any thing weak about her, to be sucked 
in and engulfed, like so many prouder vessels. She stag- 
gered and reeled, as it was, but she minded her helm like 
a beauty ; not a rope parted; not a spar was sprung; and 
presently she was seen under all sail for as prosperous a 
voyage as ever good fortune and good management conducted. 

Mr. Adams, a younger contemporary and coadjutor of 
the patriots, who set the American government in motion, 
hinself experienced in its highest trusts, and in the anxieties 
of its most perilous trials, looks back on its operation through 
half a century, to congratulate his countrymen upon the signal 
success of the great experiment. ‘The Historical Society 
of the State of New York, having resolved to celebrate, with 
suitable ceremonies, the Jubilee of the Constitution, with 
unquestionable propriety selected the veteran statesman of 
New Eng!and to address them on that occasion. Mr. Adams 
profited by the opportunity to lay before the people of the 
United States some weighty comments upon the Declaration 
of Independence, by the Congress of 1776, and upon the 
Federal Constitution of 1787, which embodied and practically 
applied its principles. He urged, in particular, that ‘‘ this 
Union was formed by a spontaneous movement of the one 
people of the thirteen English colonies ;”’ that it was by this 
one people, through their representatives, and for them, as one, 
that Independence was declared ; that the subsequent ‘‘ Ar- 
ticles of Confederation,”’ in their full recognition of the princi- 
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ple of state sovereignty, contained a fatal departure from the 
principle of the Declaration ; that the League of States, under 
those articles, was not entered into by the people, but was an 
act of usurpation on the part of their delegates in Congress ; 
that the misfortunes which followed were but the proper 
consequence of such an unnatural state of things, and of the 
adoption of such a vicious form of government ; further ; 


‘* That the tree was made known by its fruits. That after 
five years wasted in its preparation, the confederacy dragged 
out a miserable existence of eight years more, and expired 
like a candle in the socket, having brought the Union itself to 
the verge of dissolution. 

‘* That the Constitution of the United States was a relurn to 
the principles of the Declaration of Independence, and the exclu- 
sive constituent power of the people. ‘That it was the work of 
the ONE PEOPLE of the United States ; and that those United 
States, though doubled in numbers, still constitute, as a nation, 
but ONE PEOPLE. 

‘*That this Constitution, making due allowance for the im- 
perfections and errors incident to all human affairs, has, under 
all the vicissitudes and changes of war and peace, been admin- 
istered upon those same principles, during a career of fifty 
years. 

‘*That its fruits have been, still making allowance for human 
imperfection, a more perfect union, established justice, domestic 
tranquillity, provision for the common defence, promotion of 
the general welfare, and the enjoyment of the blessings of 
liberty by the constituent people, and their posterity to the 
present day.’’ —p. 118. 


Mr. Adams concludes in the following tone of patriarchal 
exhortation. 


** And now the future ‘ is all before us, and Providence our 
guide ’ 

** When the children of Israel, after forty years of wander- 
ings in the wilderness, were about to enter upon the promised 
land, their leader, Moses, who was not permitted to cross the 
Jordan with them, just before his removal from among them, 
commanded, that, when the Lord their God should have brought 
them into the land, they should put the curse upon Mount Ebal, 
and the blessing upon Mount Gerizim. This injunction was 
faithfully fulfilled by his successor, Joshua. Immediately after 
they had taken possession of the land, Joshua built an altar to 
the Lord, of whole stones, upon Mount Ebal. And there he 
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wrote upon the stones a copy of the law of Moses, which he 
had written in the presence of the children of Israel; and all 
Israel, aud their elders and officers, and their judges, stood on 
the two sides of the ark of the covenant, borne by the priests 
and Levites, six tribes over against Mount Gerizim, and six 
over against Mount Ebal. And he read all the words of the 
law, the blessings and cursings, according to all that was writ- 
ten in the book of the law. 

‘* Fellow-citizens, the ark of your covenant is the Declara- 
tion of Independence. Your Mount Ebal, is the confederacy 
of separate State sovereignties, and your Mount Gerizim is the 
Constitution of the United States. In that scene of tremen- 
dous and awful solemnity, narrated in the Holy Scriptures, 
there is not a curse pronounced against the people upon Mount 
Ebal, not a blessing promised them upon Mount Gerizi.o, 
which your posterity may not suffer or enjoy, from your and 
their adherence to, or departure from, the principles of the 
Declaration of Independence, practically interwoven in the 
Constitution of the United States. Lay up these principles, 
then, in your hearts, and in your souls, — bind them for signs 
upon your hands, that they may be as frontlets between your 
eyes, —teach them to your children, speaking of them when 
sitting in your houses, wh n walking by the way, when lying 
down and when rising up, — write them upon the door-posts of 
your houses, and upon your gates, — cling to them as to the 
issues of life, — adhere to them as to the cords of your eternal 
salvation. So may your children’s children at the next return 
of this day of jubilee, after a full century of experience under 
your national Constitution, celebrate it again in the full enjoy- 
ment of all the blessings recognised by you in the commemo- 
ration of this day, and of all the blessings promised to the 
children of Israel upon Mount Gerizim, as the reward of obe- 
dience to the law of God.”’ — pp. 118 — 120. 


Assuming a similar point of view, Mr. Cushing (now 
Chairman of the Representatives’ Committee of Foreign 
Relations) addressed the citizens of Springfield, on ‘*‘the 
Material Growth and Territorial Progress of the United 
States.”? ‘¢ Material growth,” though not a certain or un- 
alloyed, is of course a very desirable good, and a legitimate 
and primary object of government. The questions, how 
great a good a given ‘territorial progress ”’ of these United 
States may be, and under what conditions it will prove any 
good at all, are among the deepest which an American states- 
man and patriot has to weigh. The acquisition of Louisiana, 
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the largest item of ‘territorial progress’? which Mr. Cush- 
ing has to exhibit, was obtained by a proceeding, which, in 
calling it a flagrant violation of the Constitution, we scarcely 
characterize in stronger language than was used in private by 
Mr. Jefferson himself, the great champion of the measure. 
Much immediate good has followed it ; we hope that all the 
good will be permanent ; though we cannot but see, that no 
other act of the government has treated the Constitution so 
much as if it were but waste paper, or gone so far towards 
making it so for the future. At all events, the picture which 
Mr. Cushing presents is a striking one to the imagination. 


** At the conclusion of the War of Independence, the nom- 
inal limits of the United States were the British Provinces, as 
now, on the north, the Mississippi on the west, and Louisiana 
and Florida on the southwest and south. But the practical 
limits were much less. Stretched along the shores of the 
Atlantic Ocean were the thirteen original United States, New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia, which, by 
the Treaty of Peace, the King of Great Britain acknowledges 
to be free, sovereign, and independent states ; that he treats 
with them as such, and relinquishes all claims to the govern- 
ment, property, and territorial rights of the same, and every 
part thereof Massachusetts, her actual limits reaching only 
a hundred miles inland from the sea, and Virginia, scarcely 
settled further, were then foremost among the States in wealth 
and population. New York, her rich interior yet unoccupied, 
was very far short of her present empire dimensions. Penn- 
sylvania was but just proceeding to occupy the slope of the 
Alleghanies. The hardy pioneers of Kentucky and Tennessee, 
offshoots of Virginia and North Carolina, had scarcely begun 
to cross the mountains, and to acquire, in the long struggle 
with the savages around them, the qualities of courage, hardi- 
hood, gallantry, and spirit, which they have transmitted to their 
sons. Vermont, though not yet recognised as a separate State, 
had, by the patriotism of her children, secured the right to be 
so considered, and as such admitted in due time into the Union. 
Maine, known only as a portion of Massachusetts, was, in the 
chief part of it, an untrodden wilderness. ‘Thus, over a space 
of fifteen hundred miles along the Atlantic Ocean, were the 
then United States scattered, covering, in comparison with the 
vast interior of the Continent, only as it were a riband of sea 


beach.’’—pp. 8, 9. 
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‘‘ The population of the United States, which in 1790 was 
but four millions, is now sixteen or seventeen millions. The 
revolutionary debt, of near eighty millions of dollars, has been 
wholly discharged without any sensible inconvenience to the 
people, and that in the face of a maritime war with France, a 
general war with England, conflicts with the Barbary States, 
many Indian wars, and the perpetual progress of most expen- 
sive establishments of education, commerce, and internal com- 
munication ; while in the same period the war debts of other 
nations have been devouring their private substance and crip- 
pling their public energies. The annual current revenues of 
the United States have in the same period increased from five 
millions to twenty-five ; our commercial tonnage from half a 
million to two millions ; our annual foreign exports from twenty 
millions of dollars, to one hundred and forty millions ; and our 
trading ships, then chiefly confined in their range to a portion 
of Europe and the West Indies, now dispute with those of 
Great Britain the palm of maritime ascendency in every quarter 
of the globe. Nor has our national growth in territory been 
less remarkable ; for, straitened no longer in the narrow 
strip between the Alleghanies and the Atlantic Ocean, our 
population has swarmed into the valley of the Mississippi, occu- 
pied the region of the Lakes, possessed itself of Louisiana and 
Florida, and is now looking beyond the Rocky Mountains to 
the shores of the great Pacific Sea ; and everywhere it has 
carried with it the laws, the institutions, the religion, the com- 
bined love of order and love of freedom, the industrial energy 
and activity, and the monuments of art, knowledge, and com- 
merce, and the general civilization, which our European fore- 
fathers brought hither with them, and which, wherever their 
children are found, testify to the blood and the principles of 
the original colonists of the United States.’’— pp. 11, 12. 


Mr. Butler, lately Attorney-general, in his recent Ad- 
dress at Schenectady on ‘* Representative Democracy in 
the United States,” glances at yet another subject, suggested 
by the fifty years’ operation of the Federal Government, and 
one which it would afford us the highest satisfaction to see 
treated at large by so competent a pen. The judicious lover 
of his country not only inquires what good fruit her institu- 
tions have hitherto produced, but how they are actually op- 
erating so as to hold out happy pledges for the future. He 
looks not only at the wealth of the product, but at the con- 
dition of the machinery. Suppose it has wrought wonders 
of social prosperity ; still, if it has itself meanwhile been 
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wearing out, or if the primum mobile has been wasting, — if 
external influences that at first affected it are exhausted, or are 
acting with less and still lessening force, — if experience has 
revealed any imperfect adjustments, from which, through the 
incessant friction, a derangement of the whole motion may 
ultimately ensue, —no facts can be matter for more solici- 
tous concern than these. Was there, at the origin of these 
institutions, a generally diffused public virtue, which caused 
them at first to act beneficially, but which they in their turn 
have corrupted, or have failed to preserve ? Were the prin- 
ciples of the Constitution at first applied by the citizen, in the 
discharge of his public functions, with an integrity, which the 
very successes it insured have at length depraved ? Have 
majorities and demagogues been learning to elude the obsta- 
cles, piled up by the wisdom of the fathers to turn them back 
in their mad way towards the overthrow of justice and order ? 
Have the conditions of public life failed to obtain for the public 
the most competent servants? Has office, from any cause, 
fallen into meaner bands, and has the standard of character and 
of qualification among public men been sensibly lowered? If 
these, or like tendencies have been developed in any dan- 
gerous degree, the retrospect of so long a time will afford 
some advantage for detecting them. 

We do not propose at present to discuss a subject, which, 
treated at large, and with a due comprehension of its rela- 
tions, would be treated to such excellent purpose at this pe- 
riod of our national history, when we are old enough to be 
taught by experience, and not too old to learn. One manifest 
sign of the times is indicated in the title of Mr. Butler’s Ad- 
dress. No man knows better than he, what would have been 
the horror of the framers of the Constitution, could they have 
been told, that in fifty years’ time, the government they were 
setting up with such carefully framed safeguards against what 
they called democracy would be itself called a democracy by 
one of its own highest officers. How would the whole hierar- 
chy of the liberal faith have cried out with one voice against 
such a misnomer of their doctrine. * If Mr. Butler chooses 





* Mr. Randolph said, (‘‘ Madison Papers,’ p. 758,) “In tracing these 
evils to their origin, every man had found it in the turbulence and follies of 
democracy ; that some check, therefore, was to be sought for against this 
tendency of our governments;’’ Mr. Madison (Jbid., p. 806), “ Where a 
majority are united by a common sentiment, and have an opportunity, the 
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to defend his use of the word by a philological argument, we 
have no more to say. No doubt the government of the United 
States is, strictly speaking, a government of the people. The 
people are the one source of all power ; no officer, in any 
department of administration, holds his commission except, at 
some remove, from them ; nobody would be so witless as to 
pretend that there is any monarchical or aristocratic element 
in our constitutions. But use settles the meaning of words ; 
and the word democracy has, we conceive, been so long em- 
ployed to denote a government, — if government it can be 
called, —in which the mass of a people works without check 
its momentary will, that there is a violence in applying it 
to a form of authority devised to avert its peculiar tendencies 
of evil ; and, if it is bad taste in the successive parties to 
underbid each other by the use of such phraseology, it is 
much worse in Mr. Butler, possessing as he does, a degree 
of sense and knowledge, to which party leaders in general 
inake no pretension. 

But this only by the way. Mr. Butler, like the other writers 
we have quoted, finds abundant cause of satisfaction in the 
results of the experiment of the Constitution. Having refer- 
red to the anxieties of the time preceding its adoption, he 
thus goes on 3 

‘* These apprehensions are at length dispelled ; a Constitu- 
tion, remedying the defects of the. confederation and fully ade- 
quate to all the purposes of a paternal and efficient national 
government, is agreed on; submitted to the people of the 
several States finally approved by them ; and put in complete 
and useful operation ; and all without bloodshed, violence, or 
confusion. 

‘* Representative Democracy, in the United States, has now 
received its last, its crowning developement. In the internal 
policy of the several States, and over a confederacy such as 
the world has never seen, it dispenses the blessings of peace, 
liberty, and justice. To foreign nations it displays itself in 
forms which command universal respect. To philosophers and 
statesmen, it presents new subjects of study and reflection ; 





rights of the minor party become insecure ; in a republican government, the 
majority, if united, have always an opportunity ; the only remedy is,’’ &c. 
Mr. Gerry ([bid., p. 1603) spoke of democracy as “the worst, he thought, 
of all political evils.” In short, as Hamilton observed, “ the members most 
tenacious of republicanism were as loud as any in declaiming against the 
vices of democracy.”’ 
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and to down-trodden man, in every quarter of the globe, it 
hangs out a banner of hope, a signal of deliverance. 

‘*The great experiment has been gloriously successful. 
The United States, in every stage of their career ; in peace 
and in war ; in the arts of social life ; in political science ; in 
knowledge, and morals, and religion ; have vindicated the wis- 
dom, the safety, the beneficence of Representative Govern- 
ment, founded on the broadest basis of Democratic Liberty.” 
— Butler’s Address, pp. 15, 16. 


Proceeding to ‘‘ inquire into the causes which have given 
to democratic institutions in the United States this unexam- 
pled success,”’ he finds the most prominent to be three in 
number, the first of which is, ‘* the adaptation of the people 
to such institutions’ ; and the particulars of this adaptation 
he discerns in two things, namely, the character of the peo- 
ple in respect to intelligence and virtue, and their experience, 
since the foundation of the colonies, in the exercise of self- 
government. 

To the adaptation of the people to their institutions, in 
these all-important particulars, no doubt the success of the 
experiment has been mainly due, though, as to the first point, 
the inquiry, how far the experience of the past would author- 
ize an augury for the future, would raise another question of 
fact altogether too comprehensive for us now to entertain. On 
the other hand, there has certainly been proved to be some 
want of adaptation on the part of the tastes and preferences 
of the people, to the theory of their government, such as has 
actually availed, in some particulars, to prevent that theory 
from being wrought out in practice. 

The most considerable example of this is found in the ar- 
rangements for the selection of the head of the government. 
It was the sense of the statesmen of the day, both in the con- 
vention which framed the Constitution and in the State con- 
ventions which adopted it, that the right choice was of that 
extreme importance, — while, on the other hand, it would so 
enlist popular passion, and be attended with such dangers of 
turbulence, and even of revolution, —that it could not be 
trusted to popular assemblies, but must be devolved on some 
select body, whose patriotism and judgment the people might 
trust, from time to time, to make the right selection. When 
the suggestion was made of the suitableness of a choice di- 
rectly by the people, it was accompanied with expressions, 
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not only of the extreme distrust which it was destined to 
meet, but even of the great uncertainty of the mover’s own 
mind respecting it. ‘* Mr. Wilson said, he was almost un- 
willing to declare the mode which he wished to take place, 
being apprehensive that it might appear chimerical ; he would 
say, however, at least, that in theory he was for an election 
by the people.” * «* Mr. Mason favored the idea, but thought 
it impracticable ; ; he wished, however, that Mr. Wilson might 
have time to digest it into his own form ”’;+ and, this done, he 
afterwards characterized it as a proposal ‘‘ that an act, which 
ought to be performed by those who know most of eminent 
characters and qualifications, should be performed by those 
who know least.”{ Mr. Gerry said, ‘‘ the popular mode 
of electing the chief magistrate would certainly be the worst 
of all; if he should be so elected, and should do his duty, 
he would be turned out for it.” § At any rate, it found the 
least favor of all, and almost every other possible method was 
thought of instead. An election by the federal legislature, 
or by the higher branch of it, or by individuals taken from it 
by lot, or by the State legislatures, or by the State executives, 
—all these were expedients successively proposed and dis- 
cussed, to avoid the dreaded dangers of a popular choice. The 
plan finally adopted, of choosing by colleges of electors, to be 
appointed specially for that purpose in the several States, 
was regarded with a favor scarcely bestowed on any other 
provision of the Constitution. Says the ‘‘ Federalist”? on 
this point ; 

‘The mode of appointment of the chief magistrate of the 
United States, is almost the only part of the system, of any 
consequence, which has escaped without severe censure, or 
which has received the slightest mark of approbation from its 
opponents. The most plausible of these, who has appeared in 
print, has even deigned to admit, that the election of the pres- 
ident is pretty well guarded. I venture somewhat further, and 
hesitate not to affirm, that, if the manner of it be not perfect, 
it is at least excellent. It unites in an eminent degree all the 
advantages, the union of which was to be wished for. 

‘© Tt was desirable, that the sense of the people should op- 
erate in the choice of the person to whom so important a trust 
was to be confided. This end will be answered by committing 
the right of making it, not to any preéstablished body, but to 





* See the Madison Papers, p. 766. + Ibid.,p. 768. { Ibid., p. 1208. 
§ Ibid., p. 1149. 
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men chosen by the people for the special purpose, and at the 
particular conjuncture. 

‘*It was equally desirable, that the immediate election 
should be made by men most capable of analyzing the quali- 
ties adapted to the station; and acting under .circumstances 
favorable to deliberation, and to a judicious combination of 
all the reasons and inducements that were proper to govern 
their choice. A small number of persons, selected by their 
fellow-citizens from the general mass, will be most likely to 
possess the information and discernment requisite to so com- 
plicated an investigation. 

‘* It was also peculiarly desirable to afford as little opportu- 
nity as ;,possible to tumult and disorder. This evil was not 
least to be dreaded in the election of a magistrate, who was to 
have so important an agency in the administration of the gov- 
ernment. But the precautions, which have been so happily 
concerted in the system under consideration, promise an effec- 
tual security against this mischief. The choice of several, to 
form an intermediate body of electors, will be much less apt to 
convulse the community with any extraordinary or violent 
movements, than the choice of one, who was himself to be the 
final object of the public wishes. And as the electors, chosen 
in each State, are to assemble and vote in the State in which 
they are chosen, this detached and divided situation will expose 
them much less to heats and ferments, that might be commu- 
nicated from them to the people, than if they were all to be 
convened at one time, in one place.”— Federalist, pp. 424, 425. 

‘*'This process of election affords a moral certainty, that 
the office of president will seldom fall to the lot of any man 
who is not in an eminent degree endowed with the requisite 
qualifications. ‘Talents for low intrigue, and the little arts of 
popularity, may alone suffice to elevate a man to the first hon- 
ors of a single State ; but it will require other talents, and a 
different kind of merit, to establish him in the esteem and con- 
fidence of the whole Union, or of so considerable a portion of 
it, as would be necessary to make him a successful candidate 
for the distinguished office of president of the United States.’ 


— Ibid., p. 497. 

The people were to choose men of such integrity and 
wisdom, as to be fit to be trusted with the august office of 
choosing a president ; and then the president would be ju- 
diciously selected, and without the inconvenience of popular 
agitation, and the danger of popular tumults. Such was the 
theory. What has been the practice? Let the mass-meet- 
ings, the processions, the song-singings of the recent elec- 
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tions, let the hickory-poles and log-cabins, Jet the pilgrim- 
ages of popular orators, some of them too men well versed 
in the theory of the Constitution, declare. ‘The intervention 
of the electoral colleges has notoriously become a mere 
pageant. ‘T’he people, when the election comes round, vote 
in their primary assemblies for a president, and not for a 
set of men capable of choosing a president, though this, to 
be sure, is the sham. ‘The candidates for the office of elec- 
tor are pledged beforehand. Maelzel’s automaton, with a 
ballot in his wooden hand, could execute their trust as well. 
Inferior men have been repeatedly charged with that once 
venerable trust, avowedly on the ground of its being only a 
ministerial office. So it has been, is, and will be. If forms 
of the Constitution were transgressed by the present prac- 
tice, there would be either-a correction of the latter, or, — 
what is much more likely, as things now stand, —a remod- 
elling of the former. But, as only its spirit is violated, there 
is no chance of a remedy on the one hand, and no occasion 
for reform on the other. All that remains to be said is, that 
either the framers of the Constitution were mistaken, or we 
of this age are wiser and better than the contemporaries for 
whom they devised a government, or else, once more, we 
are so far on our road to mischief. 

The same remark, of a proved want of adaptation, on the 
part of the tastes and preferences of the people, to the the- 
ory of their government, holds good, in a considerable por- 
tion of the country, as to another point, —the control of the 
constituent body over the discretion of the public servants 
in office. With a distinctness, which occasions us unspeak- 
able surprise in one so well acquainted with the Constitution 
and its history, Mr. Butler, among other ‘‘ broad principles 
laid by the builders of our institutions, as the foundation- 
stones of all their political architecture,’”’ specifies this, — 
‘that the people have the right to inspect the conduct of 
their representatives, to instruct them, from time to time, 
and to hold them accountable for their acts.’’ Of course, 
the Constitution contemplated that the people should ‘ in- 
spect the conduct of their representatives,’’ and ‘‘ hold them 
accountable for their acts,”? dismissing them, if unworthy, 
from office, when its constitutional term should expire. ‘The 
capacity of the people to choose a suitable representative, 
and their power to displace him again, should he prove 
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treacherous or incompetent, at a fixed period before he 
would have time enough to do much harm, — these were 
what the framers of the Constitution relied upon to secure to 
the people a legislature worthy of its trust. But where 
does Mr. Butler read, that they proposed further to limit 
the representative’s discretion, or rather to divest him of dis- 
cretion, and of all elevated responsibility, by making his 
course in office subject to be determined by ‘* instructions 
from time to time’’? On the contrary, one of the pro- 
blems which engaged their most anxious deliberation was, 
how to give to the representative, especially to the repre- 
sentative in the branch most relied upon to contribute a char- 
acter of stability to the government, a_ sufficient indepen- 
dence, while in office, of temporary influences. Even as to 
the most popular branch, some were for extending the term 
of service of its members to three years; * some would 
have had them elected by the State legislatures ;{ and others 
would have disqualified them for reélection for a specified 
period. { In respect to the office of senator, some members 
of the Convention, and among them individuals too of the lib- 
eral school, would have had its tenure for life, or during good 
behaviour ; § and others, for a longer term than that finally 
determined on. || Some would have had them derive their 
appointment from the president, {1 some from the repre- 
sentatives, ** some from electors chosen by the people for 
that purpose. ff But, whatever the particular arrangement 
should be, there was a general agreement upon the point, that 
their tenure of office should be such as would be ‘ sufficient 


* Madison Papers, pp. 858, 890, &c. t Ibid., pp. 753, 756, 800, &e. 
t Ibid., p. 731. § Ibid , pp. 887, 890, 960, 1019, &c. 

‘* Mr. Madison considered seven years as a term by no means too 
long. What he wished was, to give to the government that stability 
which was everywhere called for, and which the enemies of the republi- 
can form alleged to be inconsistent with its nature. He was not afraid of 
giving too much stability by the term of seven years. His fear was, that 
the popular branch would still be too great an overmatch forit. ..... He 
conceded it to be of great importance, that a stable and firm govern- 
ment, organized in the republican form, should be held out to the people. 
If this be not done, and the people be left to judge of this species of gov- 
ernment by the operations of the defective systems under which they now 
live, it is much to be feared, the time is not distant, when, in universal dis- 
gust, they will renounce the blessing which they have purchased at so dear 
a rate,and be ready for any change that may be proposed to them.”’ Ibid., 
pp. 852, 853. 

1 Ibid., 814, 1020, &c. ** [bid., pp. 732, 737, 744, &c. 
tt Ibid., p. 890. 
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to ensure their independency ;”’* that their number should 
be so constituted as to be a check against ‘‘ the turbulence 
and follies of democracy,’ t and against ‘‘ the precipita- 
tion, changeableness, and excesses of the first branch.’’ { 
And on this basis, the matter was firmly and frankly debated 
before the people, on the question of the adoption of the 
scheme by the State Conventions. Mr. Madison, in bis argu- 
ment, in the 62d and 63d numbers of ‘+ The Federalist,’’ that 
the Senate ‘‘ ought to possess great firmness, and conse- 
quently ought to hold its authority by a tenure of consider- 
able duration,”’ has shown how a rising politician of the year 
1788, could venture to reason with the people about the way 
of protecting their own interests. 


‘Such an institution may be sometimes necessary, as a de- 
fence to the people against their own temporary errors and de- 
lusions. As the cool and deliberate sense of the community 
ought, in all governments, and actually will, in all free govern- 
ments, ultimately prevail over the views of its rulers ; so 
there are particular moments in public affairs, when the peo- 
ple, stimulated by some irregular passion, or some illicit ad- 
vantage, or misled by the artful misrepresentations of interest- 
ed men, may call for measures which they themselves will 
afterwards be the most ready to lament and condemn. In 
these critical moments, how salutary will be the interference 
of some temperate and respectable body of citizens, in.order 
to check the misguided career, and to suspend the blow med- 
itated by the people against themselves, until reason, justice, 
and truth can regain their authority over the public mind. 
What bitter anguish would not the people of Athens have often 
escaped, if their government had contained so provident a 
safeguard against the tyranny of their own passions ? Popu- 
lar liberty might then have escaped the indelible reproach of 
decrecing to the same citizens the hemlock on one day, and 
statues on the next.” — Federalist, pp. 394, 395. 


‘¢ Doth a fountain send forth at the same place sweet water 
and bitter ?”? Yet so it was, that, in a strikingly short time 
after the Virginia school of politicians represented by Mr. 
Madison had been in the ascendant, there succeeded another, 
much wiser or more foolish, as the event may prove ; and 
now, in no small number of the States, a vital, we were 
about to say, — and so it was considered by the framers, — at 





* Madison Papers, pp. 732, 758, &c. t Ibid., pp. 758, 887, &c. 
t Ibid., p. 1018. 
VOL. LIv. —No. 114. 29 
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all events, a prominent provision of the Constitution is con- 
stantly nullified in spirit without any departure from the forms. 
By a scarcely pleasant fiction, a legislature chooses a Ied- 
eral Senator to serve for six years, when all the world knows 
that he is chosen only to serve till such time as the same 
legislature or another shall please to instruct him out. In 
the theory of the Constitution, a Federal Representative 
holds his place for two years, a Senator for six. In practice,— 
since a Representative will hardly give unpardonable offence 
before one session has expired, and then only another session 
remains before the regular time comes to supersede him, so 
that to invite him to resign would be to incur the trouble of an 
extraordinary popular election for a small benefit, — in the 
practice of some States, the Representative is already the 
more permanent officer of the two. He holds his place for two 
years ; the Senator, during the State legislature’s pleasure. 
It is as if, after all the solemn parade of discussion of the 
subject, the Constitution had said, the State legislatures shall 
choose, not every six years, but as often as they shall be pleas- 
ed tochoose. And, unless public opinion is brought into 
greater sympathy with the Constitution, the same abuse will 
continue in the same quarters, as long as candidates for the 
Senate can be found, whose opinions or whose consciences 
will allow them to take the official oath of fidelity to the Con- 
stitution, while they hold themselves ready to abandon on de- 
mand the high conservative function, which the Constitution 
his committed to that department of authority. 

But we must stop where we are. We were attracted by 
the title of Mr. Butler’s pamphlet, and by the reputation of 
its author, to express a few hasty thoughts upon matters 
which he treats ; but we have already exhausted our little 

space, and other topics hinted at by him so open before us, 
as to forbid the attempt to pursue them at present. Mr. But- 
ler concludes his address with a judicious course of remarks 
upon the necessity of ‘‘a wise internal regimen, to render 
representative bodies efficient,’’ which well deserves the care- 
ful consideration of our sages now in Congress assembled. 
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Art. IX.—CRITICAL NOTICES. 


1.— The Life and Times of Sa-co-ve-wat-na, or Rep-JAacker; 
being the Sequel to the History of the Six Nations. By 
Wituram L. Stone. New York and London: Wiley 
& Putnam. 1841. 8vo. pp. 484. 


Ecce iterum Crispinus ! Behold the indefatigable editor again 
on the trail of the Indian, whom he follows on the war-path, 
and to the wigwam and the council-fire, eager to chronicle his 
deeds and speeches, and to preserve, for the benefit of pos- 
terity, his character and euphonious appellations! The zeal 
and good faith with which he has prosecuted the task, we 
have no doubt will be duly appreciated by the public. The 
present volume, which appears with a luxury of paper, typog- 
raphy, and engravings, that the dilettanti of book-making might 
well approve, is the second of a series devoted to the history 
and character of the ‘‘ Six Nations.”? The ‘‘ Life of Brant ”’ 
was the first, and we learn from the author’s Preface, that two 
other works are to follow; the one upon the Life and Times 
of Sir William Johnson, so long the agent of the English 
government with these tribes, and the other to contain the 
early history of the Confederacy, from the discovery of Ameri- 
ca down to the year 1735. The undertaking of Mr. Stone is 
a laudable one, and has thus far been carried on with good 
success. It was high time, indeed, that the memorials of the 
race should be sought out and preserved ; for, as the ocean 
of civilized life rolled westward, the few bubbles that mark- 
ed the spot where this once large and powerful league of 
red-men went down amidst its waters, were fast breaking and 
disappearing from the surface. ‘The last of their tiny reserva- 
tions of land, the poor remnant of the broad hunting-grounds, 
that once covered the territory of several States, is just slipping 
from their grasp, and a new home in the wilds west of Missouri 
is offered to the handful of Indians, who are now the only 
representatives of the ‘‘ United People.” 

The immediate hero of this volume, in point of character 
and respectability, was not a very promising subject for the 
historian. In fact, the great Sa-go-ye-wat-ha, for a long 
time the most distinguished sachem of the Six Nations, was, 
as his biographer frankly owns, an arrant coward. His gen- 
eral reputation among his own people may be inferred from a 
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single fact. One of his numerous sobr iquets, the Cow-killer,”’ 
was conferred upon him in commemoration of his adroitness on 
a certain occasion, when, all his brother sachems and braves 
being absent on a war-path, he consulted his safety and 
comiort by staying at home, and profited by the absence of 
the others, to kill and convert to his own use one of his 
neighbour’s cows. As he was of humble parentage, even in 
the estimate of his own people, it appears strange, at first, that 
such a knave should ever attain the high station, which he 
held among his countrymen. The secret of his success was 
precisely that which explains the rise of many a rascally poli- 
tician among the white men, — namely, great cunning and in- 
ordinate loquacity, — or extraordinary eloquence, as his biog- 
rapher terms it, and we will not quarrel about the appellation. 
Red-Jacket was, in fact, the greatest Indian orator of his time. 
In this volume are collected all his speeches, that were re- 
corded at the time of delivery ; and they are copious and au- 
thentic enough to afford a fair means of estimating Indian elo- 
quence. With all our previous wishes to think well of it, we 
confess, that it is difficult to say much in its praise. It consists 
usually of a verbose and studied harangue, which has nei- 
ther the charm of simplicity, the energy of passion, the con- 
clusiveness of argument, nor the richness of imaginative pow- 
er. ‘The red-man speaks in tropes and images, not because 
his fancy is rich, but because his language is poor. Possess- 
ing few general and abstract terms, he is forced to express 
the corresponding ideas by words, of which the primary signi- 
fication is particular and concrete. That he is driven to this 
expedient by necessity, and not by choice, is evident from the 
want of variety in his figures; for a rich and natural flow of 
imagination would dictate a constant change in this respect. 
But his symbols are invariable. The belt of wampum and the 
calumet are the constant expressions of amity, the council-fire 
always betokens negotiation, and the hatchet is the perpetual 
symbol of war. When roused by injury or affront, the speech 
of the savage is often vivid and picturesque, for passion is the 
mother ot poetry and eloquence, and the Indian can feel as well 
as the white man. But he is apathetic by constitution, and 
vindictive rather than passionate. Bursts of anger are infre- 
quent with him, though, when they do occur, the pithy sayings 
in which they find vent have ten times as much natural force 
and beauty as the rigmarole speeches, which are hammered out 
at leisure for formal occasions. 

As a leader of his tribe, Red-Jacket displayed occasionally 
much shrewdness and energy. The encroachments of the 
whites were steadfastly resisted by him, and, on more than one 
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occasion, he appears to have beaten them at their own game. 
He was a thorough savage, yielding to none but the evil effects 
of civilization, to which, in fact, he owed his death; for, although 
he attained the age of seventy-eight years, his constitution was 
shattered by habits of intoxication, or he might probably have 
been alive at this hour. His pagan faith he retained to the last, 
many of his sharpest contests at words being with the mission- 
aries, who made many converts among his people, but tried in 
vain to convince the chief. Mr. Stone’s book gives a clear ac- 
count of the principal incidents in his career, although they do 
not occupy much space, for most of his life fell in quiet times. 
The greater part of the volume is occupied with his speeches, 
and with tracing the rapid decay of the race to which he belong- 
ed. Though it might have been condensed into a smaller com- 
pass, the work is generally well executed, and forms an accept- 


able addition to our stores of Indian history and biography. 


2.— The Mnemosynum ; intended to aid, not only Students 
and Professional Men, but every other Class of Citi- 
zens, in keeping a Record of Incidents, Facts, Sc. in such 
a Manner that they may be recalled at Pleasure ; with 
an Introduction, showing its Benefits, and its Manner of 
being kept. By Joun F. Ames. Utica, N. Y.: Orren 
Hutchinson. 1840. 4to. 


Tuose who are accustomed to aid their memories, whether 
in prosecuting studies, or in transacting business, by writing out 
references, citations, and incidents, may derive considerable aid 
from Mr. Ames’s Common-Place Book. ‘The plan is a very 
simple one, and the author thinks, that it possesses considera- 
ble advantages over those formerly in use. It consists of little 
more than an alphabetical index, with a mode of making the 
entries in a very abridged form. Convenience and economy 
seem to be equally consulted in this plan, by which no space is 
lost, and an entry is quickly made, and may be found again 
with ease. Mr. Locke considered the proper arrangement of 
such a book of so much importance, that he contrived a scheme 
for disposing extracts, hints, and references in due form and 
order, which was published, and we believe that many per- 
sons have found it convenient and useful. Two other plans 
have been formed by individuals in this country, and have met 
with considerable favor. We know nothing from experience 
of the defects of these contrivances, but Mr. Ames finds fault 
with them, and believes that he has invented one, which is free 
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from all serious objections. Of course, its merits can be thor- 
oughly known only by trial, and we believe, that those who are 
in want of a Common-Place Book cannot do better than to 
make an experiment with the present volume. 





3. — Elements of Plane Geometry, for the Use of Schools. 
By N. Tittineuast. Boston: Saxton & Pierce. 1841. 
12mo. pp. 96. 


Ir is no easy task to present the elements of mathematical 
science in a form suited to the comprehension of the youthful 
mind. Every thing depends onthe first impression that is made, 
and the tyro too frequently finds, in his first lessons in Geom- 
etry, an array of difficulties, which inspire him with a perma- 
nent dislike for the study. There is a pons astnorum to be 
passed at the outset ; and the perplexities there encountered 
often unfit the traveller for the remainder of the journey. But, 
if aid be seasonably and judiciously afforded at this crisis, a 
pleasant path lies before the wayfarer, and he passes on rejoic- 
ing. To speak without metaphor, the abstractions on which 
all geometrical science is founded, cannot easily be formed by 
the untrained mind ; and the mode of reasoning is so peculiar, 
so unlike any thing with which the pupil is familiar, that he is 
tempted to reject it at once as fantastic and unintelligible. But, 
if his good genius aids him at this pinch, it is very probable, 
that he will conceive a strong liking for mathematical studies, 
as more regular, complete, and satisfactory than any other. 
We welcome, therefore, any attempt to remove these prelimi- 
nary difficulties, and to open an easy and commodious path in- 
to the pleasant region, which lies beyond. Persons who are 
deeply versed in the science are not likely to succeed in pav- 
ing the way for others. | Habit has rendered the peculiarities 
of the subject familiar to them, and they pass over the ground 
with so much ease to themselves, that they can hardly con- 
ceive of the obstacles which impede the progress of learners. 
A practical teacher will prepare a better introduction to the 
elements of geometry, though he may never have pushed his 
own inquiries into the awful depths of the transcendental cal- 
culus. 

Mr. Tillinghast’s book seems to be excellently well adapted 
to his purpose, that of furnishing a pleasant and easy preface 
to geometrical knowledge, which may place within the stu- 
dent’s reach all the truths of frequent application, and facilitate 
his future progress, if he should have leisure or inclination to 
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pursue the study. A few of the more difficult propositions, 
which form no necessary part of the chain of reasoning, are 

omitted, and the rigor of demonstration in some instances is 
softened. But enough is retained to preserve the mathemati- 
cal character of the work, and to make the pupil familiar with 
the method and aim of the geometer. We heartily commend 
the work tot he attention of parents and teachers. 


4.— The Book of the Indians; or Biography and History of 
the Indians of North America, from us First Discovery to 
the Year 1841. By Samuet G. Drake, Fellow of the 
Royal Society of Northern Antiquaries at Copenhagen, 
&e. &c. Eighth Edition, with large Additions and 
Corrections. Boston: Antiquarian Bookstore. 1841. 
8vo. pp. 708. 


Tuts bulky octavo contains a greater amount of valuable ma- 
terials relating to the history of the North American Indians, 
than can be found elsewhere in print. The author has labored 
with a rare devotion to his subject, and to his industry and patient 
researches the public are indebted for the preservation of nu- 
merous old but faithful memorials respecting tribes of the Abo- 
rigines, many of which are already extinct. The day cannot be 
far distant, when the last of these races, of pure blood, will van- 
ish from the earth, and then the toil of the patient chronicler, 
who slowly collects and preserves the vestiges of their existence, 
who patches together the torn pages of “their annals, will be 
duly appreciated. The peculiar taste of an antiquary has 
somewhat modified the results of Mr. Drake’s historical inquir- 
ies, and many old and curious pamphlets and engravings have 
contributed to the illustration of the volume now before us. 
The favor of the public has rewarded the perseverance and as- 
siduity of the writer. This is the eighth edition of the book, or 
rather the eighth period of publishing a work, which successive 
alterations and additions have transformed from a modest duo- 
decimo into this tome of goodly size. Mr. Drake has acted 
with good judgment in bringing the history down to the present 
day. Our own times are an eventful period for the few red- 
men who still remain within our borders, and the vicissitudes, 
through which they are called to pass, should be chronicled 
at the instant, or their rapidity and evanescent character will 
baffle the researches of a future generation. The history of the 
Cherokees and the Seminoles during the past ten years is full of 
interest, and no fear of wounding the feelings of individuals, or 
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of rousing the jealousy of party spirit, ought to deter the faith- 
ful annalist from treasuring up the materials, on which posterity 
will found its impartial judgment. ‘That the writer should ex- 
tend his full sympathy to the Indians, and constitute himself in 
some manner their champion, is natural, but there is no undue 
warmth in the expression of his opinions. 

The work is divided into five books, treating of Indian 
antiquities, manners, and customs; of the earlier and later 
history of the New England tribes; of the Indians in the 
Southern States ; and of the [roquois and certain other tribes 
in the West. In this edition, the last three books have been 
greatly enlarged, the additions amounting to more than a hun- 
dred pages. ‘The volume also contains a valuable catalogue of 
all the tribes and nations, which have existed, or are known to 
exist, within the limits of the United States, and particulars are 

iven,so far as they could be obtained, respecting their numbers 
and places of residence. ‘The plan of the work hardly required 
that all the materials should be digested into an orderly nar- 
rative, but the inconvenience of an imperfect arrangement is in 


great part obviated by a full Index. 





5. — The Connexion between Taste and Morals ; Two Lectures 
by Mark Hopkins, D. D., President of Williams Col- 
lege. Second Edition. Boston: Tappan & Dennet. 


8vo. pp. 63. 


Presipent Hopkins writes with facility and correctness on a 
subject, in which he appears to feel a strong interest, as he 
commends it with earnestness to the serious consideration of 
others. There is nothing very original in his views, and the 
expression of them is not remarkable for point or eloquence. 
But the style is pleasing and ornate, the moral sentiments are 
elevated and generous, and the opinions are those of a pure and 
conscientious mind. Perhaps the remarks would appear more 
definite and satisfactory, if the nature and limits of the subject 
were stated with greater precision. ‘Taste and morals are 
words of rather loose and comprehensive signification, and 
what is meant by a connexion between them does not appear at 
the first view. The lecturer intends to prove, that what is im- 
moral in its tendency is also offensive to good taste, and that 
the principles of criticism must be governed by the dictates of 
conscience. The cultivation and improvement of the taste 
must tend to purify the feelings, and to strengthen the impulses 
to virtue. Here is an important truth ; but the application of it 
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requires discrimination and sound judgment, that works of art 
may not be judged upon narrow and bigoted principles, or 
homely and even repulsive virtue be deprived of its just due. 

President Hopkins is in some danger of committing the for- 
mer error, when he draws so wide a distinction between a taste 
for the fine arts and for the works of nature ; when he depre- 
ciates the cultivation of painting, sculpture, architecture, and 
poetry, because they are all liable to great abuse, because they 
often pander directly to vice, because the pleasures received 
from them too frequently are of a sensuous character, and of short 
duration, because they have flourished among corrupt and de- 
graded nations, and because the enjoyment of them is necessa- 
rily confined to afew, and often becomes a ground of pride and 
silly ostentation. Surely, these arts cover so much ground in 
the proper domain of taste, that if the moral feelings be array- 
ed in stern opposition to them, the proposition which our lec- 
turer endeavours to establish must be abandoned at once, 
and the monitions of conscience must wage perpetual and un- 
compromising war with the pleasures of the imagination. A 
far wiser proceeding would be, to subject the nature and influ- 
ence of the arts to a close analysis, and to show thereby, that 
the elements, having a corrupt and debasing tendency, are also 
offensive to good taste, and detract from the pleasing effect of 
the whole. ‘To argue against the use of a thing from its possi- 
ble abuse is but poor reasoning in ethics, and it amounts to 
positive absurdity in the province of taste and criticism. 

The sweeping censure, which our author casts upon novel- 
reading is quite as ill-judged as his reprobation of a taste for 
art. All works of fiction cannot be condemned, without dis- 
crediting all exercise of the imagination, and stinting the men- 
tal appetite to a meagre diet on mattersof fact. No education 
can be complete and generous, which thus cramps the facul- 
ties, and lessens the natural endowments, of man. The stern- 
est morality, the keenest sense of duty, may find support and 
confirmation in the wonder-working pages of Shakspeare and 
Scott. 





6 — Amenities of Literature. By J. D’Israrui. In Two Vol- 
umes. New York: I. & H. G. Langley. 1841. 12mo. 
pp. 405 and 461. 


Wirn no extraordinary intellectual powers, Mr. D’Israeli, 
Senior, has furnished several of the most entertaining and pop- 
ular works in contemporary literature. He seems to possess a 
VOL. Liv. — No. 114. 30 
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tact, or instinct, for the collection of racy literary anecdotes, 
with no uncommon power to appreciate or present philosophi- 
cal views of literature, as an exponent of the progress of the hu- 
man mind. But everybody readshim. His ‘‘ Quarrels of Au- . 
thors,”’ his ‘‘ Calamities of Authors,’ his ‘‘ Curiosities of Lit- 
erature,’’ and his ‘‘ Amenities of Literature,’”’ have carried his 
name, as an industrious and sagacious collector, wherever the 
English language is studied. 

The present work is more elaborate and valuable than any of 
its predecessors. It consists of separate researches, which Mr. 
D’ Israeli has been making, for many years past, into the history 
of the English vernacular literature ; a subject as magnificent 
as the most ambitious scholar could desire, but which none but 
a scholar of rare powers, a Schlegel or a ‘Hallam, should dare 
to attempt. Mr. D’Israeli has been prevented by blindness 
from prosecuting his original design ; but the contributions he 
has made, in this work, are very curious and valuable. His 
sketches of the early English literature, of the poets contem- 
porary with and subsequent to Chaucer, particularly, are high- 
ly interesting, and filled with details that to most readers will 
be entirely new. ‘They will be surprised at what he tells them 
of the immense mass of old English poetry, — of epics and ro- 
mances in verse, compared with which, the Iliad, as to length, 
is a trifle, —still lying unpublished, in the British collections. 
There is work enough for English scholars to do, to draw out 
these hidden treasures of their vernacular literature, and to 
illustrate them with suitable commentaries. This they must 
do, or submit to the disgrace of lingering far behind their great 
literary neighbours, the scholars of Germany and France. 
The men of letters in these two nations are enthusiastically 
devoted to the labor of bringing to light, explaining, and pol- 
ishing the elder monuments of their native literature. And 
their labors are rapidly and surely laying the foundations of a 
new historical and poetical literature ; and the materials out of 
which its forms are to be wrought by the genius of a coming 
age, the able and industrious scholars of the present are in- 
tensely occupied in drawing from the obscure or buried treas- 
ures of the past. 

We hope the work of D’Israeli may have its effect in 
stirring up the scholarship of Britain to engage more ar- 
dently in this great preparation. Why should not the lei- 
sure of academic life, at the two wealthy universities, be 
turned to more account ? What more appropriate sphere of 
intellectual toil could the accomplished men, who hold the well- 
endowed fellowships of those ancient seats of English learning, 
desire, than to illustrate the noble and abundant literature of 
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the mother tongue ? If a man deserves to be made a bishop in 
the English church because he has edited a Greek tragedy, he 
ought to be made something more,—an archbishop at least, 
— for a critical edition of an ancient English epic. 

Though Mr. D’Israeli’s book is entertaining and valuable, it 
cannot be said to be well written. He has no great command 
of English style. He has no glow and eloquence of language; 
his phraseology is pinched and painful. He has nothing of the tu- 
multuous copiousness, that foams and flashes through the nov- 
elsof hisson. Very frequently his language is deformed by awk- 
ward expressions, and sometimes by violations of the English 
idiom. He has declared open war against the purists, and 
makes new words, — neologisms, he calls them, — without the 
slightest fear of criticism before his eyes. ‘This he often does 
when there is no necessity, even when the old words would be 
a great deal better. But these are but faults of a work which 
deserves, on the whole, high praise. We regret that the 
American publishers were not more careful to have the proof- 
sheets well read. There are many typographical errors, which 
deform the page and offend the reader’s eye, and which a little 
labor would have avoided. A book that is worth reprinting at 
all, is worth printing correctly. 





7.— A Complete Family Registration. Part 1 Containing 
Charts, and Directions for Registering, on a New and 
Simple Plan, the Birth, Marriage, and Death of the sev- 
eral Members of the Family, and for Ascertaining and Ex- 
hibiting at once their Connexions, Relative Situation, Heirs 
at Law, Ancestors, Descendants, and Generation. Part 
II. Containing Forms and Suggestions for Registering 
other Particulars, proper or useful to be retained in Re- 
membrance, relative to every Member of any Family, from 
which a Particular Biography or History of any Indi- 
vidual or Family may be easily Compiled. By Lemuer 
Suattuck, Member of the Massachusetts Historical So- 
ciety, &c. &c. Boston: W. D. Ticknor. 4to. pp. 300. 


Mr. Suartrtuckx is entitled to the thanks of those who value 
works of this description, both for the undertaking, and for 
its successful accomplishment. The Register is divided into 
two parts. The first contains various tables for family regis- 
trations, with directions as to the manner of filling them up. 
They extend through six generations in the direct line, both 
paternal and maternal, with a blank space for the name of each 
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ancestor ; placing the name of the individual who registers as 
the first in the ascending line. There are also tables the re- 
verse of these, in which the common ancestor is taken as the 
starting point, and the successive generations follow on and 
widen out in their regular order. ‘Thus may be exhibited at a 
glance, and in a very compact form, the whole of the paternal 
and maternal line, for as many generations as the individual 
may have the means of inserting. Then follow other and 
more particular forms for each parent, in which are to be en- 
tered the name, time, and place of birth, marriage, and death, 
the age, residence, &c.; with easy and apt references to the 
blank leaves in the Second Part, that are intended for more mi- 
nute records of the same kind, for family and personal sketches, 
anecdotes, and other matters, that may be deemed worthy of 
preservation. ‘The references from generation to generation 
in both branches, and to each member in any particular branch, 
are simple and comprehensive, and the precise /ocality of each 
is at once seen by the figures placed against his name. 

The Second Part contains what may be called family slatis- 
tics. It has convenient tables, designed to embrace the items 
and amount of personal and family expenses ; sickness, its kind 
and duration ; the physical developement and social condition 
of each member ; the annual income, and the general sources 
from which it is derived ; with sundry other matters relating to 
domestic economy and arrangement, of profit to any who may 
give heed to them. In this way, with careful industry, a vast 
amount of information may be garnered up, valuable to the 
individual, and of importance in the respective generations of 
the family. Some of it would be of more general moment ; 
especially what relates to diseases, which might thus be traced, 
in their various phases, through successive periods ; so that an 
accurate discrimination could be made between the hereditary 
and particular malady ; between its first appearance and its 
reproduction ; in its simple forms, and in its varied combina- 
tions. 

Mr. Shattuck has given very plain and full directions for 
using both parts of his work ; and has accompanied them with 
some earnest and judicious observations, not in our opinion ex- 
aggerated, touching the importance and interest of an accu- 
rate register ; important frequently in matters of property and 
otherwise ; of interest to every man and all of his line, at all 
times. There will be many, as there have been many, to cry 
out against the idea of registering such facts, as an unprofitable 
business, fit only for musty antiquaries ; and they will ex- 
press surprise, that any thought or attention should be wasted 
upon such ‘‘ vain questions of endless genealogies.’’? With such 
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views we have no sympathy. ‘The pursuit is commendable, 
and the results have their use. A regard for ancestry is not a 
factitious thing. It is implanted as a good element, and of 
potent influence upon character, to excite virtuous energy in 
the contemplation of the lives of those whose blood courses 
through our veins ; and not as a matter of family pride, to be 
fostered and pampered, and to make the heart cold. 

We are glad, therefore, that a plan has been devised so per- 
fectly simple, and at the same time capable of being extended 
to any number of generations without marring its character. 
Notwithstanding its simplicity, the work is evidently the result 
of thought and careful contrivance, and will overcome the dif- 
ficulty experienced by many in devising charts that would be at 
the same time plain, comprehensive, and of easy reference. 
Doubtless many, who have scarcely hitherto given a thought 
to the subject, will be induced to adopt the author’s sugges- 
tions, and set themselves to the task of filling up their family 
charts. Indeed, we have already been amused in seeing some 
of our friends, who to this time have been guiltless of any gene- 
alogical rabies, becoming inoculated at the first sight of the 
book, and busily engaging themselves in laying the foundation 
of their own Family Registers. 

There is much weight in the suggestion of Mr. Shattuck, as 
to the increased importance of keeping registers in New Eng- 
land, from the fact, that the old system of registration in the 
town books is very generally neglected. Had this formerly 
been the case, but little of this knowledge would now be pre- 
served ; certainly but little having any claim to accuracy. 
But, thanks to the old Puritans, our records show that the law 
was once regarded ; and the town books are the valuable and 
authentic sources from which we derive great store of genealo- 
gical information ; to such an extent, indeed, that scarcely any 
one of New England descent, of full blood, can fail, with proper 
industry, to trace his whole line, from the first migration of his 
ancestors, 

While therefore it would be well, could the old law be strict- 
ly enforced, — which we do not expect, as the tendency of the 
age is all the other way, and reverence for law is not on the 
increase, — the appearance of this convenient manual, by Mr. 
Shattuck, will do much, we trust, towards preserving for the 
future, whatever is within our own time, as well as the goodly 
treasures of the past. 
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8. — Elementary Geology. By Epwarp Hircucock, LL. D., 
Professor of Chemistry and Natural History in Am- 
herst College, Geologist to the State of Massachu- 
setts, Member of the American Philosophical Society, 
of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, of 
the Academy of Natural Sciences, &c. Second Edi- 
tion. With an Introductory Notice, by John Pye 
Smith, D. D., F. R. S., and F. G. S., Divinity Tutor in 
the College at Homerton, near London. Ambherst, 
Massachusetts: J. S. & C. Adams. 12mo. pp. 346. 


We have expressed, in a former number of this Journal, the 
high opinion we entertain of this work ;* and we are glad to 
perceive, from its very rapid sale, and its introduction, as a 
text-book, into many of our colleges, that the public are not 
insensible to its merits. The second edition contains some 
valuable additions ; the most important of which relate to the 
recent investigations respecting Glaciers and Glacial Action, de- 
rived from the splendid work of Agassiz on these subjects, and 
from several papers lately read before the London Geological 
Society. These results are of great value, from the light they 
shed upon some of the most difficult questions in Geology : ; 
particularly on the phenomena of erratic bowlders, drift, mo- 
raines, and the marks of violent mechanical action often found 
on the surface of large masses of solid rock. 

We are unwilling to forego a fair opportunity to express the 
satisfaction which we, in common with all who have enjoyed 
the same privilege, have derived fromthe very able and in- 
teresting course of lectures on Geology, recently delivered in 
Boston, by Mr. Lyell, the distinguished English Geologist, be- 
fore the Lowell Institute. He came to this country under some 

eculiar disadvantages as a scientific lecturer. His fame had 

receded him, and naturally raised expectations which could 
scarcely fail to be embarrassing, and certainly were difficult to 
fulfil. We can hardly speak of him, therefore, with higher 
commendation than in saying, that these expectations have not 
been disappointed. The profound stillness and attention of his 
crowded audiences, attested the deep interest he inspired in his 
sublime subject ; and we regard it as honorable to them, on 
the other hand, that composed, as they were, of individuals 
of very various conditions and degrees of intelligence, they 
evinced so just an appreciation of his instructions. We are 





* North American Review, Vol. LIL. pp. 103 et seq. 
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gratified to learn that the benefit is to be extended to the city 
of Philadelphia, so distinguished for its scientific taste and at- 
tainments ; and we venture to express the hope, that this may 
not be our last opportunity of listening to the eminent men of 
science, whose labors confer glory on our mother country. 


—_——— 


9. — Introduction to the Study of the Greek Classic Poets. 
Designed principally for the Use of Young Persons at 
School and College. By Henry NeEtson “Coterince, 
Esq., A. M., Late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 
Part I. Containing 1. General Introduction. 2. Hlo- 
mer. Boston: James Munroe & Co. 1842. 


Tuis book has been several years before the public, and its 
popularity has been commensurate with its distinguished mer- 
it. We notice it now, principally, to call attention to a new 
American edition, which appears in a form worthy of the con- 
tents of the work, a commendation which could hardly be be- 
stowed upon the Philadelphia edition, which, too, was defaced 
by many errors, especially in the Greek quotations. The 
work is principally devoted to the poetry of Homer, the first 
thirty-six pages, however, being devoted to a general Tntroduc- 
tion on the spirit of Greek literature, written with great beau- 
ty, eloquence, and discrimination. ‘The remarks on the dis- 
tinction between Fancy and Imagination, and on the passion of 
love, are marked by equal precision of. thought and richness 
of style. The subject of the Homeric poetry, to which the 
greater part of the volume is devoted, is admirably discussed. 
There is ample learning, without pedantry or ostentation, and 
good sense, good taste, and scholar-like elegance of style. ‘The 
various theories on the origin of the Homeric poems are stated 
with clearness and distinctness. ‘The manifold beauties of the 
Iliad and Odyssey are developed with critical sagacity, and with 
a warmth of sensibility, which never becomes overstrained or 
extravagant. We meet on every page with evidence, that the 
author has not confined his reading to the classics, but that the 
beautiful creations of modern genius are not less familiar 
to him than those of antiquity. As he has treated the Homeric 
poetry so well, we regret that he has not fulfilled the promise 
which he partly makes in his Advertisement, to continue these 
Introductions through the whole body of Greek classical poe- 
try. A treatise on Greek dramatic poetry, written in the 
same spirit, we should value highly and greet with much 
pleasure. 
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10.—An Elementary Treatise on Algebra, for the Use of Stu- 
dents in High Schools and Colleges. By ‘THomas SHER- 
win, A. M., Principal of the English High School in 
Boston. Boston : Benjamin B. Mussey. 1842. 12mo. 
pp. 300. 


Ir the demand for elementary mathematical books is always 
to be inferred from the supply, the inhabitants of the Northern 
States may well be deemed a calculating people, in a better 
sense than that in which the epithet is sometimes applied to 
them. Numerous text-books on Algebra alone have issued 
from the press since President Webber’s ‘‘ Course of Mathe- 
matics,’’ for a considerable period almost exclusively used in 
the colleges of New England, gave place to translations from 
French works. Since that time there has beena gradual ad- 
vance in this department of education. Better text-books 
have been introduced, the course of study has become more 
extensive, and the methods of instruction more thorough and 
accurate. 

Professor Farrar of Cambridge, and the late lamented War- 
ren Colburn of Lowell, deserve to be gratefully remembered 
as the pioneers of this important reform. Nor does it detract 
from their claims to gratitude, that, through the aid furnished 
by them, and in the natural progress of improvement, works 
better suited than theirs to the purposes of instruction, have 
been since prepared. Experience has shown, that the Algebra 
of Euler and that of Lacroix, superior as they are to those 
which they supplanted, are, notwithstanding, in many parts, ill 
adapted to the capacities of the young ; and that the inductive 
method, adopted by Colburn, cannot, in an exact science like 
Algebra, be advantageously used to so great an extent as it 
was by him. Most of the more recent treatises on Algebra, 
designed for the higher order of our literary institutions, seem 
to us to be too difficult for a large proportion of learners. 
Nothing tends so much to discourage and prevent mental ef- 
fort on the part of the pupil, as the constant occurrence of ob- 
stacles which he cannot surmount. Every difficulty extrinsic 
to the science itself, whether arising from faulty arrangement, 
obscure and imperfect explanations, wide chasms in processes 
of reasoning, or any other cause, should be carefully guarded 
against. General principles should be set in as clear a 
light as possible, and the pupil be made perfectly familiar 
with one before advancing to another. It isthe neglect to do 
this, which, more than any other cause, renders mathematical 
studies distasteful and almost useless to no inconsiderable pro- 
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portion of students in our colleges. The clear perception of 
truth is always grateful to the mind, and this source of inter- 
est alone can safely be relied on to attract and secure the at- 
tention of the young, and inspire them with a love of science 
for its own sake, the only adequate incentive to laborious and 
profound study. No fears need exist lest their minds should 
not be sufficiently tasked. Ample scope for their powers will 
be found in the application of general principles to particular 
cases, and in mastering the long and abstract demonstrations 
of the more difficult parts of the science. 

Applying the principles just laid down to Mr. Sherwin’s 
treatise, we do not hesitate to say, that it possesses, in an un- 
common degree, all the requisites of a good text-book. He 
is evidently a close observer of the mental operations of 
the young, and intimately acquainted with the difficulties 
which they meet with in the study of Algebra. With an inti- 
mate knowledge of their wants, which is hardly less important 
as a qualification for the task he has undertaken, than an ac- 
curate acquaintance with the science itself, he unites uncom- 
mon skill in communicating the exact information needed, in 
the precise form in which it is most readily apprehended by 
them. The difficulties which wil! be met with in Mr. Sher- 
win’s book, in understanding the principles of Algebra, are in- 
herent in the subject itself, not dependent on his mode of treat- 
ing it; and these, together with the numerous examples for 
practice which the work contains, will abundantly task the 
learner’s powers. The author manifests a familiar knowledge 
of his subject, and his treatise is characterized throughout by 
sound judgment in the selection and arrangement of its mate- 
rials, by neatness and precision of expression, and, above all, 
by a skilful adaptation to the capacities and wants of the class 
of learners for whom it is designed. 





11.— Youth; or, Scenes from the Past, and other Poems. 
By Wituiam Piumer, Jr. Boston : Little & Brown. 
1841. pp. 144. 


Tue poems in this volume are chiefly sonnets. A few short 
pieces in other forms are intermingled. ‘They are a sort of 
poetical history of the author’s life, delineating successively the 
‘“scenes of the past,” through the various stages of childhood, 
schoolboy days, entering college, college life and its transi- 
tions, graduation, and so on. We opened the volume with 
some misgivings. Sonnets are not generally the most attrac- 
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tive reading ; even the best of those of Petrarch himself. We 
have generally been obliged to take them in homeopathic 
doses. The form of the sonnet is too artificial for our free and 
bold language easily to yield to; the necessity of confining the 
thought within a certain specified number of lines, and, — when 
the strict rules of the sonmet are adhered to, — of arranging the 
rhymes in a particular order, is too much like a strait jacket 
for the ‘‘ undoubted liberties ’ of the English Muse. But Mr. 
Plumer’s book is exceedingly pleasing. His language is easy, 
flowing, and pure. He never transcends the boundaries of good 
taste. The poetry is not of a high or brilliant order ; but it 
breathes a pure and gentle spirit, and shows a refined sensibility 
to the beauties of nature, the charms of literature, and the best 
feelings of the heart. Its metrical structure is correct and har- 
monious. ‘The descriptions that here and there occur are del- 
icately and elegantly drawn ; the reflections are well expressed ; 
and the imagery is all of a poetical character. As a fair speci- 
men of our poet’s skill, we may take two sonnets on Shakspeare. 


I, 


“ T am the king himself, — 
Ay, every inch a king.” LEAR. 


“ Would that my verse were worthier, while I sing 
Thy praise, O Shakspeare! so thine ear might lend 
No unpleased audience, while my numbers blend 

Thy wood notes wild, with sounds that faintly ring 
From feebler harps. Thou, e’en in wildest mood, 
Art still to nature true, thy mind imbued 

With inbred wisdom: not earth’s sagest pen 

More true to life, than thy pervading ken, 

That glanced o’er earth, and all its movements viewed. 

The many-branching maze of human thought 

To thee lay open; thy keen eye had caught 
Each subtile turn, and all its paths pursued ; 

Till highest truths, in richest faney dressed, 

Lived in each thought, and all thy soul possessed. 


I, 


‘¢ When he speaks, 
The air, a chartered libertine, is still ; 
And the mute wonder lurketh in men’s ears, 
To steal his sweet and honeyed sentences.” HENRY V. 


“ Not greatly did he err, the priest, who said 
His Bible, and thy page, to him sufficed, 
Shakspeare! for knowledge; other books he prized, 
But these were peerless ; these he daily read 
For truths, divine and human ; well advised 
That wisdom here, as at the fountain head, 
Her pure streams poured, her richest verdure spread, 
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Bright child of fancy! sporting on the verge 
Of utmost sense, ’t is thine, at will, to stray 
Familiar through all bounds, nor lose thy way ; 
Or, haply lost, yet quickly to emerge 
From seeming darkness to unclouded day ; 
Broad as man’s nature, thy capacious soul 
Surveyed all worlds, and harmonized the whole.”— pp. 98, 99. 





2, — Notes on the Use of Anthracite in the Manufacture of Iron. 
With some Remarks on ils Evaporating Power. By 
Water R. Jounson, A. M., Civil and Mining Engi- 
neer ; Professor of Chemistry and Natural Philosophy 
in the Medical Department of Pennsylvania College ; 
late Professor of Mechanics and Natural Philosophy in 
the Franklin Institute, Philadelphia ; Member of the 
National Institute, for the Promotion of Science; of 
the Academy of Natural Science of Philadelphia ; of the 
Association of American Geologists, &c., &c. Boston : 
Charles C. Little & James Brown. 1841. 12mo. pp. 
156, 


Proressor JoHNson has made himself favorably known by 
his able coniributions to various scientific publications, and 
by the laborious and valuable experiments which he con- 
ducted as Chairman of a Committee of the Franklin Insti- 
tute, at the expense of the government of the United States, 
on the strength of different kinds of iron, and of iron at differ- 
ent temperatures, and on the latent heat of steam. The pres- 
ent treatise exhibits evidence of good taste, sound judgment, 
careful investigation, and no mean qualifications for original 
scientific research. ‘I'he subject which it discusses is one of 
great importance. Iron, intrinsically the most valuable of 
metals, is consumed to an immense extent ; and from the ex- 
pansion of long-established branches of manufactures, and the 
rapid multiplication of the uses to which it is applied, its con- 
sumption is constantly increasing. ‘There is no reason to 
doubt that the progress of civilization and of the useful arts 
will create new demands for it, as vast and as little foreseen, 
as that which has arisen from the invention of the railroad. So 
intimately is iron connected with the physical well-being of in- 
dividuals and the advancement of society, that the improve- 
ment of its quality and the reduction of its cost may justly be 
regarded as important public objects. Viewed in this light, the 
act passed by the legislature of the State of Pennsylvania, in 
the year 1836, to encourage attempts to substitute mineral 
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coal for charcoal, the fuel which has heretofore been used in 
that State in the manufacture of iron, and of which the sup- 
ply must constantly diminish as the forests disappear, was 
a most judicious measure. The objects contemplated by it 
have been completely achieved. Anthracite is now used with 
success in Pennsylvania in all the processes, by which iron is 
extracted from the native ore, and converted into articles ready 
for the market. 

In England, and on the continent of Europe, coke has here- 
tofore been generally employed in the smelting of iron. Abor- 
tive attempts to use anthracite with cold blast were formerly 
made in Pennsylvania, in Wales, and in France. It was not 
until the year 1837, when hot blast was substituted for cold, that 
any considerable success crowned the attempts to use anthracite 
in that process. Besides the saving of expense thus effected, the 
quality of the iron produced has been improved. Mr. Crane 
stated, at the meeting of the British Association for the year 
1837, that iron, manufactured with anthracite and hot blast at 
the Yngscedwin iron works, in South Wales, had been found to 
be stronger than any ever before smelted at those works. 

Professor Johnson describes a great variety of experiments 
relating to the use of anthracite in the manufacture of iron, 
which, together with his deductions from them, possess great 
value for those persons who are practically engaged in that 
business. The latter part of his book is devoted to the subject 
of the evaporative power of anthracite, and contains, in addi- 
tion to much other valuable matter, accounts of very laborious 
and carefully conducted experiments by Mr. A. A. Hayes, of 
Roxbury, and Dr. S. L. Dana and Mr. James B. Francis, of 
Lowell, of great importance in relation to the economical gen- 
eration of steam. It is but an act of justice to add, that Pro- 
fessor Johnson’s book is a beautiful specimen of the typography 
for procuring which the publishers are already so advanta- 
geously known. 





13.-—— Poems, Narrative and Lyrical. By Wititiam Moruer- 
weELL. Boston: William D. Ticknor. 1841. 16mo. 
pp. 220. 


Tuts elegant reprint of Motherwell will be welcomed by all 
the lovers of poetry among us. Some of the poems contained 
in this volume are very remarkable productions. The writ- 
er’s mind seems to have been deeply imbued with the pe- 
culiar spirit of northern literature, which he has reproduced 
with singular beauty and effect, though somewhat softened by 
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the elegances of modern civilization. The bold, daring, ab- 
rupt character of the old Scaldic and ballad poetry, seems to 
have taken full possession of his genius. ‘lhe editor, with 
a true appreciation of Motherwell’s peculiar turn, remarks ; 
‘In his Scandinavian poetry, the spirit of an ancient Scald 
seems in truth to peal forth. The notes are not those of a soft 
lute, from silken string or silver wire, but are tones wrung from 
one of their own rude harps, sinew-strung, whose measures are 
marked by the sword-struck shield, and whose pauses are filled 
by the shout of the warrior or the roar of the keel-cleft wave.’ 

It is tosubjects such as are most of those treated by the Muse 
of Motherwell, that the Anglo-Saxon part of our English lan- 
guage is most happily adapted. The poet has not failed to 
perceive this, and to use, to a great extent, the short, sharp, 
and ringing words, which have come down to us from our blue- 
eyed and light- haired Saxon ancestors. With what spirit- 
stirring effect this has been done, the reader will see in ‘‘ The 
Battle-flag of Sigurd.’’ Take a few lines as an illustration ; 


“ Nor swifter from the well-bent bow 

Can feathered shaft be sped, 

Than o’er the ocean’s flood of snow 
Their snorting galleys tread. 

Then lift the can to bearded lip, 
And smite each sounding shield, 

Wassaile! to every dark-ribbed ship, 
To every battle-field !” — pp. 19, 20. 


‘* The wooing song of Jarl Egill Skailagrim,’’— whose very 
name, like a handsome face, must have been a letter of recom- 
mendation to the “ Bright Maiden of Orkney,’’—1is another 
happy and vigorous imitation of the old northern poetry. We 
give the conclusion, by way of encouragement to all faint-hearted 
suitors, to remember the old proverb w hich applies to their case ; 


“ Away and away then, 
I have thy small hand ; 
Joy with | me, — our tall bark 
Now bears toward the strand ; 
I call it the Raven, 
The wing of black night, 
That shadows forth ruin 
O’er islands of light: 
Once more on its long deck, 
Behind us the gale, 
Thou shalt see how before it 
Great kingdoms do quail ; 
Thou shalt see then bow truly, 
My noble-souled maid, 
The ransom of kings can 
Be won by this blade. 
So bravely Jar] Egill did soothe the pale trembler. 
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“ Ay, gaze on its large hilt, 
One wedge of red gold ; 
But doat on its blade, gilt 
With blood of the bold. 
The hilt is right seemly, 
But nobler the blade, 
That swart Velint’s hammer 
With cunning spells made ; 
I call it the Adder, 
Death lurks in its bite, 
Through bone and proof-harness 
It scatters pale light. 
Fair daughter of Einar, 
Deem high of the fate 
That makes thee, like this blade, 
Proud Egill’s loved mate ! 

So Jarl Egill bore off Torf Einar’s bright daughter.” 
— pp. 36, 37. 


14. — Theory of Teaching, with a few Practical Illustrations. 
By a Teacher. Boston: E. P. Peabody. 1841. 


12mo. pp. 128. 


Ir is stated in an introductory note to this pamphlet, that 
‘‘these letters are part of a real correspondence, begun in 
order to systematize the writer’s own theory and practice. 
The position of governess was assumed, as the most favorable 
one for carrying out completely her ideas on education.’ 
Works on education have become so abundant, that we rarely 
look into a new volume upon so threadbare a theme, with 
any expectation, either of interest, or novelty, or instruction. 
But no one can read this little hook without finding himself in 
the presence of a mind amply able to furnish him with all 
three. What we are most struck with, in reading these delight- 
ful letters, is the rare union they display of genius and com- 
mon sense. The power of style which the writer possesses 
is remarkable. Her English flows in a copious stream of 
happily chosen phraseology, at once finished and eloquent. 
An imagination, that frequently kindles into poetry, gives a 
brilliant coloring to discussions of the dry details upon the art 
of teaching, while the deep sympathies of her womanly heart 
animate them with a humane spirit, better than eloquence, 
better than poetry. These pages not only show an original 
genius, but a rich and polished literary cultivation ; ‘they 
are embellished with illustrations very felicitously applied 
from various departments of elegant letters. They show a 
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remarkable range of thought, both upon the topics which 
are more immediately discussed, and upon human nature 
in general. The author must have ‘looked upon society with an 
observant eye, and pondered long and deeply, in the recesses 

of an intellect such as few possess, upon the gathered wisdom 
of a studious and thoughtful youth. Her knowledge of the 
character and wants of the young seems to be exact and com- 
prehensive ; and her perception of the proper moral, as well 
as intellectual influence, to which their opening minds ought 
to be subjected, is at once clear and profound. The volume 
is one to which the teacher may resort for instruction in the 
technical details of his profession, and, what is much better, 
to refresh his wearied spirit with the persuasive strains of an 
eloquence, into which varied knowledge and lofty moral feel- 
ing have poured their richest treasures ; and the man of lit- 
erary taste may open its pages, sure to find there many a pas- 
sage of exquisite elegance, many an unsought felicity of ex- 
pression, many a deep and striking philosophical remark, What 
an influence must such an intellect and such a heart exercise 
upon the plastic characters of the young ! 

We shall not undertake to analyze the contents of this ex- 
cellent work, but proceed to give two or three among the 
many passages which we have marked while reading it. 

Speaking of conflicting systems, our author thus discourses ; 


“ Many words and anxieties have been expended on school educa- 
tion, which seems to be the best education for girls in our society ; 
but they have been uttered in various corners, by mothers, whose in- 
stincts made them wise, — or partially and often dogmatically, and as 
complete systems, by teachers. When a teacher perceives the ad- 
vantage of any one mode, as the Pestalozzian, or that of oral instruc- 
tion, he is apt to be carried away by its success, and forget the advan- 
tages of a different course. Perhaps he has himself been for years 
cubjected to drilling, and received the first instruction addressed to 
his understanding as light from heaven ;— henceforth drilling, learn- 
ing by rote, are banished from his system, and thoroughness and ac- 
curacy too often follow. He forgets what he himself may owe to 
them, and hurries forth to free all little slaves, with the light which 
made him free. His system suits some children, and obtains the con- 
fidence of their parents; to others it speaks in vain. Meanwhile, 
in another little flock quite an opposite system, calling forth their 
energies in a different manner, works wonders. The parents of the 
successful ones are equally pleased. Parties are naturally formed ; 
there is on both sides ample evidence of success and failure ; the con- 
fidence of the parents is lost; the children are perplexed when they 
pass from one to another; and we have scholars admirably developed 
in some respects, but on the whole, crude, incomplete, unpolished. 

“J am not so Quixotic as to try to prevent human nature from run- 
ning into extremes, and seizing partial views of any subject. But I 
think we ought not to rest in such views, and that a person who lives 
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in society is inexcusable if he does not attempt to add his segment 
to others, until together they embrace the whole subject.”— pp. 22, 23. 


To which we add, from the same letter, another admirable 
passage. 

“Do not you think that the parents’ want of confidence is commu- 
nicated to the pupils and chills the master? You know in our society 
cultivated and uncultivated women mingle on an equal footing, a 
slight covering of grace and manner concealing from one another, 
and even from themselves, wherein they differ. The ignorant among 
these are perhaps quite as ambitious for their daughters as the well- 
informed, and, having heard a certain study or practice recommended, 
insist on it, to the great injury of the pupil and teacher. 

“T have so much faith in the maternal feeling, that I have no doubt, 
if pains were taken to ascertain the best studies for girls at each age, 
mothers would adopt them. After doing all in their power for a 
daughter, they are frequently disappointed ; she leaves school wholly 
ignorant of some important branches, and regrets that no wise friend 
stood by to urge them; or she feels that ber school hours have been 
wasted in accommodating to one change after another. 

“ How are we to inspire parents with this confidence ? There is in 
this country no authority, not even experience, to create it. We must 
deserve it. We must survey the whole ground, and lay it out with 
our best wisdom. We must gain insight into the subject, and con- 
sider the circumstances peculiar to our country ; and we shall not 
then complain of want of confidence. If we are faithful, mothers 
will soon find it out; there is no want of seeking, and reflecting, and 
toiling on their part. ‘Their wasted exertion is one of the most mel- 
ancholy features of the present mode of education. How often have 
I seen a mother foregoing all social enjoyment, devoting her weary 
evenings to the grammar and the Latin lesson, wasting herself and 
her children in fruitless attempts to accomplish what they have never 
been trained to attain. I have been tempted to say, ‘It is too late,— 
habits of observation, of examining any littke phenomenon, of perse- 
vering, of proceeding step by step, — some such natural lesson given 
ten years since, and this would have been an intellectual sport. Be- 
gin early, —this is the great secret of all undertakings. Do not let 
children lead the life of vagabonds until they present themselves to 
the unfortunate master. No matter for teaching this or that branch; 
but teach them to observe, to reflect, to apply, to persevere ; in short, 
to live earnestly, and according to intellectual laws ; and they will be 
prepared for all we can set before them.’ ” — pp. 25, 26. 





We must give one extract more. It is upon the peculiari- 
ties of the female character, and the attention they require in 
the education of girls. 

“T must now consider how far organization guides us in the educa- 
tion of girls. Its first indication is one in which all experience, and I 
should say each person’s consciousness, agree, —to cultivate the feel- 
ings rather than the intellect. Were the powers of man and woman 
precisely alike, it would be an anomaly in nature. The difference is 
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one of the wisest provisions of the All-wise, and must be kept in sight 
in all attempts to unfold woman in ber true proportions. We observe 
at once that all beings claim her love, that her heart is always ready 
to answer the demands on her intellect. W hatever she sees, knows, 
touches, she loves. Her love is not only more universal, than that of 
man, but more fervent, particularly her religious feeling. Let us fol- 
low the leadings of nature, and call forth and strengthen feeling in all 
its forms. She must cherish at the bottom of her heart, deep central 
fires, inaking the surface luxuriant. She must have sensibility, hearty 
sympathy with all human feelings, swift compassion for the afflicted, 
a heart wide enough to embrace the world, yet delighting to ov erflow 
the few with its treasures. When we recall the many occasions on 
which feeling makes woman seem to us almost divine, we feel that 
her intellectual developement is far less important. In these hours she 
beams upon man, far, far above him ; but how often, how constantly, 
does she fall below him! How often is her sweetness turned to gall! 
She sheds poison where she would pour balin; trifles appear to her 
mountains, and the mightiest interests take no hold on her light and 
fickle nature ; she cannot understand nor express herself; she moves 
as in a dream, scattering her precious gifts with sealed eyes. Feeling 
alone cannot secure her happiness, — it may make her wretched, — 
and we turn to the enlightening and saving power of the intellect. 
We would cultivate it for those who are heloved, because it increases, 
a thousand fold, their delight in loving, — we would cultivate it for 
the lonely, because it is a safe resource. 

“We may infer that the developement of the feelings is of more 
importance than intellectual culture, because God has not left it to 
chance or choice. Women, particularly, he surrounds from infancy 
with all that can excite feeling. They are the cherished objects ; they 
live in the very heart of life, —inthe scene where all great events 
occur, where great griefs are ‘borne, and where all outward action has 
its rise, Birth, death, sickness, all wounded feelings, seek shelter in 
home, and through sympathy develope the hearts of wives and daugh- 
ters. The play ‘of social life, the sweet intercourse of families, the 
helplessness of infancy and of age, the sufferings of others, all excite 
and deepen feeling. The daily life of woman derives its interest from 
the hold which persons have on her feelings; that she may please 
them, she cultivates the graces and embellishments of life, — she seeks 
all womanly gifts, — her charmed hands would smooth the pillow, 
her sweet discourse drive care from the knotted brow; at her ap- 
proach the little child should cease its wailing. Happy the woman 
Who finds in her own family sufficient objects for such cares, — who 
knows the delight of blessing, and seeks books only to return, laden 
with spoils, to well-attuned hearts. But we cannot anticipate such a 
lot for all children, and it is the part of wisdom to prepare for the 
most lonely and dreary one.” — pp. 38 — 40. 


- 


We have not selected these passages as the best in the 
book ; they are only a few out of a great many, that fixed our 
attention during a delightful reading. We hope a pen of such 
rare powers will not be suffered to remain unemployed. 
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15.— Egmont ; a Tragedy in Five Acts. Translated from the 
German of Gortue. Boston: James Munroe & Co. 
1841. 8vo. pp. 190. 


Tue Tragedy of Egmont has been much praised by the ad- 
mirers of Goethe. Itis an attempt to work up historical events 
and characters into the dramatic form, and is classed with pro- 
ductions of what has been called the Romantic school. It is, 
moreover, a tragedy in prose. How far it is entitled to the ap- 
plause it has received, may perhaps admit of a doubt. Has a 
ay the right to depart from historic truth in his delineations ? 

s he justified in taking an historic personage, and materially 
changing his character, perverting the facts of his life, and plac- 
ing him amidst circumstances which we know could never have 
existed ? We think not, though the practice of Sir Walter 
Scott may be pleaded in justification. The poet’s art is not 
lawless and omnipotent. With the creatures of his brain he 
may do what he pleases ; but, when he chooses to bring a real 
character into the circle of his airy beings, he cannot change 
him, by the touch of his wand, into an unsubstantial form, and 
extend over him the Jaws of his own poetical creation. He 
walks among them, an historical character still. The utmost the 
poet can do is to invent other actions and different situations 
from those in which the hero is known to have moved, but not 
opposite and contradictory ones. The poet has no right to 
claim for his work the advantage of his hero’s historic fame, 
and at the same time load him with a fictitious infamy. He 
has no right to excite our interest by a great and brilliant 
name, and then to stain that name with vices, of which its 
possessor was never guilty ; to attribute to a real person acts 
which he never did, and never could have done, and to place 
him in situations which it is morally impossible he should 
ever have occupied. But what has Goethe done in the Ro- 
mantic drama of Egmont ? Let us look at the leading facts in 
Count Egmont’s life. 

Lamoral, Count von Egmont, and Prince of Gavre, was a 
descendant of the warlike line of the Dukes of Gueldres. 
His ancestors had been distinguished in the history of the 
country ; one of them had been Stadtholder of Holland, as 
early as the reign of Maximilian. The Count was born in 
1522, and entered the military service early in life under 
Charles the Fifth, who invested him, in 1546, with the dignity 
of a Knight of the Golden Fleece. Under that Emperor’s 
successor, Philip the Second, he distinguished himself as a 
general of cavalry in the famous battles of St. Quentin, 1557, 
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and Gravelines, 1558. ‘* These battles,” says Schiller, ‘‘ made 
him the hero of his age.’ 

Egmont was married to the Duchess Sabina of Bavaria, and 
by this brilliant connexion greatly increased the immense in- 
fluence he already possessed. After the return of Philip to 
Spain, and while the Netherlands were under the regency of 
Margaret of Parma, an illegitimate daughter of Charles the 
Fifth, the troubles broke out in that country, which cost the 
Count his life. The beautiful and noble qualities of his char- 
acter made him the object of the ardent love of his countrymen. 
He was generous, open-hearted, unsuspecting, and magnifi- 
cent. He possessed in the highest degree the sense of honor, 
the courtesy, and the noble bearing of knighthood in its most 
brilliant days ; and his martial fame was a spell upon the 
hearts of all. ‘‘ Every public appearance of Egmont was a 
triumph ; at the chivalrous pastimes, mothers pointed him out 
to their children, His religion was gentle and humane, but 
little enlightened, because it received its light from his heart 
and not from his understanding. He looked upon men as either 
good or bad ; in his morality, there was no reconciliation be- 
tween virtue and vice.” William, Prince of Orange, was the 
only man who rivalled Count Egmont in the hearts of his 
countrymen ; and when the violent encroachments of the 
gloomy tyranny of Spain upon their constitutional rights, and 
hereditary liberties, awakened the passions of the Netherland- 
ers, all eyes were turned to these two illustrious persons. Wil- 
liam saw deeper than his friend into the real state of affairs. 
He was a man of calmer temperament, and divined at once the 
peril that threatened when the ferocious Duke of Alva was sent 
by the Spanish despot to quell the restless spirit of the nobility 
of the Netherlands. He escaped the snare, but nothing could 
alarm the too confident spirit of Egmont. He, and Philip of 
Montmorency, Count von Hoorn, were treacherously seized by 
the Duke of Alva, brought to trial before a tribunal constituted of 
creatures of his own, and, notwithstanding the great influence of 
their family connexions, and their privileges as Knights of the 
Golden Fleece, were sentenced to be beheaded. The sentence 
Was carried into execution at Brussels on the 5th of June, 
1563, when Egmont was in the forty-sixth year of his age. 
All the details of this most tragical event are narrated by Schil- 
ler, in his usual interesting style, in the appendix to the 
“Geschichte des Abfalls der vereinigten Niederlande von der 
Spanischen Regierung.”’ (pp. 509 et seq. ed. 1818.) 

Here are materials for a noble historical tragedy, without 
drawing largely upon the poet’s invention. We have strongly 
contrasted characters, generous and mighty passions, honor, 
patriotism, and the charities of home, with a fearful tragical 
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termination, dreadful in itself and dreadful in all its accessories. 
What a drama would the genius of Shakspeare have wrought 
out of such events, such passions, such characters, and such 
woes. 

It must be admitted, that Goethe has happily conceived and 
represented the spirit of popular discontent ; that the inferior 
personages in his drama are brought before us with a lively 
reality. The lower and more showy qualities of Egmont’s 
character, too, are painted not without some truth of color- 
ing. The bloody Alva is also well drawn, and the effects of 
his terrible presence among the Netherlanders are represented 
with all the vigor of Goethe’s better genius. But what shall 
we say of the moral sense or intellectual perceptions of the 
poet or of his regard for historic truth, who represents Egmont, 
— the husband of an illustrious wife, and (like John Rogers) 
the father of nine children ; the patriot, the hero, an’ states- 
man, the admired and beloved of a whole nation, — as the licen- 
tious lover of a low-born girl, whom he has himself educed ; 
and who thinks to heighten the tragic effect of a great and 
bloody historical catastrophe by adding to it the self poisoning 
of a fictitious paramour ? It was bad enough for poor Egmont 
to have his head cut off by Alva ; but it is far worse to have his 
character murdered by Goethe. What a conception of the ro- 
mantic poetry must Goethe have formed, if he thought it neces- 
sary to intermingle lust and suicide with the shedding of patriotic 
blood, to give his drama the romantic stamp. ‘The true romantic 
spirit, made up of honor, courtesy, chastity, and the Christian 
virtues, appears to have been lightly esteemed by Goethe, 
either as a source of poetical effect, or as the controlling prin- 
ciple of life. A romantic hero, in his estimation, was a man 
who showed his lofty spirit by seduction and licentiousness. A 
rake and his mistress and his mistress’s mother were to him a 
highly ‘‘ esthetic ” group and the very incarnation of romantic 
poetry. 

We think, then, this drama has moral faults which are fatal 
to its claims as a work of lofty excellence; and that these faults 
imply a failure in intellectual perception and artistic skill. It 
is by no means a favorable specimen of the genius of Goethe. 
The translator has performed his task with spirit and general 
fidelity. We notice occasionally an erroneous translation of 
an idiomatic phrase ; but this is not surprising in a drama so 
abounding in popular phraseology and racy idiomatic terms. 
The translation represents the original with uncommon accu- 

racy, on the whole; but we hope the modest translator will 
next turn his hand to some work free from the objections, in 
point of morals and of art, which are justly chargeable upon 
‘* Egmont.” 
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16. — A Discourse delivered before the Georgia Mistorical Soci- 
ely, Savannah, on Friday, February 12th, 1841. By 
WittiamM Bacon Srevens. Boston: Freeman & 
Bolles. 8vo. pp. 40. 


Tue Georgia Historical Society was founded about three 
years ago, and incorporated by an act of the legislature of the 
State. Since that time it has been in active operation. A 
volume of its ‘* Collections ’’ has been published, contai ing a 
series of valuable papers, among which is a reprint of four 
rare tracts, relating to the first settlement and early history of 
Georgia. 

Dr. Stevens’s ‘‘ Discourse ”’ was delivered before this Socie- 
ty, and, in selecting a subject, he has chosen the period in the 
history of Georgia between the passing of the celebrated 
Stamp Act and the Declaration of Independence. This ground 
is almost wholly untrodden by former writers ; but the facts 
here brought to light by Dr. Stevens show, that the transac- 
tions in Georgia during that time claim an important place 
among the events of the Revolution. If the spirit, which ani- 
mated the other colonies, was less awake and less prompt in 
Georgia during the first stages of the contest, there were good 
reasons for it, reasons in no degree impeaching the patriotism 
and sound principles of the people ; ; and, as soon as the Geor- 
gians felt their rights to be in danger, they took their stand 
boldly, and maintained it resolutely, | to the last, with a zeal and 
perseverance that never flagged. 

On the Ist of November, 1765, when the Stamp Act was to 
go into effect, the stamped papers had not arrived in Georgia, 
but they were daily expected, and the ‘‘ Liberty Boys ” had 
entered into a combination, as in the other colonies, to prevent 
their distribution, and to compel the distributing officer to re- 
sign. At length, however, the stamps arrived, in his Majes- 
ty’s ship of war Speedwell, and were deposited for safe keeping 
in Fort Halifax. This disposition of them did not satisfy the 
‘‘Liberty Boys.’? They held secret meetings, and laid a plan 
for breaking open the Fort and destroying the papers. News 
came, onthe 2d of January, 1766, that nearly two hundred 
had assembled for this purpose. 

“'The Governor, arming himself, immediately ordered the two com- 
panies of Rangers, numbering fifty- four men, to attend him, marched 
with them to the Fort, took out the stamps, plac ed them in a cart, and, 
escorted by the military, conveyed them to bis mansion. ‘The people 
looked on in sullen silence, but it was a silence that gave the Governor 
so much alarm, that for many days he kept a guard of forty men over 
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his house, and for four nights was in such anxiety and fear that he 
never removed his clothes. The next day, about 1 o’clock, the Gov- 
ernor, by preconcerted signals, was made acquainted with the arrival 
of Mr. Agnus, the stamp distributor, at Tybee, and fearing the rage of 
the citizens, immediately despatched an armed scout-boat, with two or 
three friends of the government, who, with much secrecy, and a 
charge to allow him to speak to no one, brought him to the city on the 
4th, where he was received by the Governor at his house, and that af- 
ternoon took the required oaths. Buta few days’ residence at the 
Governor’s, even with a guard mounted night and day, convinced him 
of his insecurity, and in a fortnight he left the city. 

* # * * * 

“'Towards the close of January, a body of six hundred men assem- 
bled within a few miles of the city, and intimated to the Governor, that 
unless the papers were removed from the place, they would march 
thither, raze his dwelling to the ground, attack the Fort, and destroy 
the stamps. ‘The Governor immediately sent the papers down to 
Fort George, at Cockspur, and placed them in charge of a Captain, 
two subalterns, and fifty privates of the Rangers. But even this was 
not deemed a sufficient security, and on the 3d of February, they were 
once more removed, and finally deposited on board the man-of-war 
which had brought them to the colony.” — pp. 12, 13. 


The events of several succeeding years, the struggles be- 
tween the Governor and the people, the one strenuous for his 
prerogative in favor of the royal cause, and the other for their 
rights, are well described by Dr. Stevens. He draws the fol- 
lowing sketch of the state of things in Georgia at the begin- 
ning of the war, after having mentioned the resolute spirit 


con] - ° . 
shown by the Parish of St. John in sending a deputy to the 


Congress, which convened in May, 1775. 


“The hesitation on the part of the other parishes in Georgia to 
adopt all the measures of Congress, was the theme of violent and unjus- 
tifiable denunciation, A momentary glance at the condition of Geor- 
gia, will remove these unfounded aspersions. According to the re- 
turns of Governor Wright to the Lords of Trade, the population of 
Georgia in 1774, was but seventeen thousand whites, and fifteen thou- 
sand blacks; and the entire militia, between the ages of sixteen and 
sixty, numbered only two thousand eight hundred and twenty-eight, 
scattered from Augusta to St Mary’s. Within her borders, and along 
her frontier, were the Creeks, with four thousand gun-men, the Chick- 
asaws with four hundred and fifty gun-men, the Cherokees with three 
thousand gun-men, and the Choctaws with two thousand five hun- 
dred gun-men, comprising all together, over forty thousand Indians, 
ten thousand of whom were warriors, and all, by means of presents 
and the influence of Captain Stuart and Mr. Cameron, were firm in 
their alliance with the royal party, and could be brought in any num- 
bers against the colony. On the south, lay the garrisoned province of 
Florida with a large military force under Governor Tonyn, and 
hordes of Tory bandits waiting for the signal of the spoiler. On the 
east was a long line of seaboard, with many fine harbours, sheltered 
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bays, large rivers, well-stocked islands, and every thing inviting for a 
naval depredation. And the Eari of Dartmouth had directed General 
Gage and Admiral Graves, to furnish Governor Wright with any 
force, military and naval, which he might require. Besides these mo- 
tives, which addressed themselves to the fears of the colonists, there 
were others, which partook of a moral character. Since its settle- 
ment, Georgia had received, by grant of Parliament, nearly a million 
of doilars, in addition to the bounties which had been lavished on the 
silk culture, indigo, and other agricultural products. This considera- 
tion weighed with much force on many minds, and on such the Gov- 
ernor took every occasion to impress the baseness of ingratitude to- 
wards a sovereign whose paternal care had been so Jargely exerted in 
their behalf. Each of the other colonies also had a charter upon 
which to base some right, or claim of redress, but Georgia had none, 
When the trustees’ patent expired in 1752, all her chartered privil- 
eges became extinct. On its erection into a royal province, the com- 
mission of the Governor was her only constitution, she had no fixed 
and fundamental basis, but lived upon the will of the monarch, the 
mere creature of his volition. At the head of the government was 
Sir James Wright, Bart., who, for fourteen years, had presided over 
it with singular ability and acceptance. When he arrived, in 1760, 
the colony was languishing under the accumulated mismanagement 
of the former trustees and more recent Governors. But his zeal and 
efforts soon changed its aspect to health and vigor. He guided it into 
the avenues of wealth, he sought out the means of its advancement ; 
his prudence secured the amity of the Indians; and his negotiations 
added millions of acres to its territory. Diligent in his office, firm in 
his resolves, loyal in his opinions, courteous in his manners, and pos- 
sessed of a vigorous and well-balanced mind, he ruled the province 
more by suasion and argument than by menace and force. Instead of 
being, like many of the royal Governnors, obnoxious, he was beloved 
by his people; and, though he differed from the majority of them as to 
the cause of their distresses, and the means for their removal, he nev- 
er allowed himself to be betrayed into one act of violence, or into any 
course of outrage and revenge. The few years of his administration 
were the only happy ones Georgia ever enjoyed until after the Revo- 
lution ; and to his energy and dev otedness, mainly, is to be attributed 
her civil and commercial prosperity. With these obstacles within 
and around her, is it to be wondered that Georgia hesitated and wa- 
vered ? that she feared to assume“a responsibility “which threatened in- 
evitably to crush her ? Her little phalanx of patriots, but little out- 
numbering the band of Leonidas, were men of Spartan hearts; but 
Spartan hearts, even at Thermopylae, could not resist the hosts of the 
Persians ; and ‘what had they to hope, in her feeble state, her inhabi- 
tants rent with discord, her metropolis filled with placemen and offi- 
cers, herseaboard guarded by a fleet, and her frontier for two hundred 
and fifty miles, gleaming with the tomahawk of the scalper, and the 
fires of the warrior’s wigwam? If there ever was a time for Georgia 
to falter, it was then ; and falter she did,— but only fora moment; for, 
soon summoning ber energies, she cast aside all fe: ur, and, commending 
her cause to the God of battles, joined in the sacred league of Inde- 
pendence.” — pp. 28-30. 
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Governor Wright having obtained permission to return to 
England, he went on board the Scarborough, an armed vessel, 
on the 11th of February, 1776. ‘There were then several pub- 
lic vessels in the river, which wanted supplies. The Gover- 
nor wrote to the Council requesting them to furnish fresh sup- 
plies to the fleet. They refused, and preparations were imme- 
diately made for extorting by force what could not be obtained 
by negotiation. Three armed vessels, and two transports with 
soldiers, passed up the river for that purpose. 


“ Having previously sounded Back river, two of the vessels on the 
2d of March sailed up that channel. One anchored directly opposite 
the town, and the other grounded at the west end of Hutchinson’s 
Island in attempting to pass round it and come down upon the ship- 
ping from above. During the night, the troops from the first vessel 
under Majors Maitland and Grant, were silently marched across 
Hutchinson’s [sland, and embarked in merchant vessels which lay on 
the other side. When the morning of the 3d of March, 1776, reveal- 
ed the proximity of the naval and military force, the inhabitants were 
filled with the utmost indignation, The grounded vessel was imme- 
diately attacked by a company of riflemen under Major John Habers- 
ham, who soon drove every man from its deck, and would have 
made it his prize, but, having no boats to effect it, he had the mortifica- 
tion of seeing her float off at high water and escape. In the mean 
time General Meclntosh had collected a few troops, and despatched a 
flag of truce with several officers, to demand why the soldiers had 
been brought up to town, and placed in merchantmen in the river ? 
The flag was detained; another, sent to learn the cause of the deten- 
tion, was denied admittance; and, firing upon the soldiers who had 
insolently ordered it off, received in return a volley, which wounded 
one man, and so shattered the boat that it with difficulty reached the 
shore. Having no artillery of sufficient calibre to dislodge them, an 
order was given to set the vessels on fire. In the afternoon a few ad- 
venturers, among whom was General James Jackson, — he, who was 
in the first and the last battle in Georgia, proceeded to the ship Jnver- 
ness, loaded with rice, deer skins, &c., which they set on fire, and 
slipping her cable, she drifted with the tide upon the brig Nelly, 
which was soon wrapped in flames. The officers and soldiers precipi- 
tately abandoned her, and, in their confusion, threw themselves in the 
half-drained and uliginous rice fields, whence they were extricated the 
next morning with the loss of their arms and ammunition. Two other 
vessels were also consumed, and the invaders totally routed, not how- 
ever without the sacrifice of several valuable lives.” — pp. 34, 35. 


The above extracts will show the nature of the particulars 
contained in Dr. Stevens’s Discourse. There are many other 
facts not less interesting or important, and they carry with 
them the greater weight as being drawn from the most authen- 
tic sources. 
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17. —The Louisiana Law Journal, devoted to the Theory and 
Practice of the Law. Edited by Gustavus Scumipt, 
Counsellor at Law. Vol. 1. — Nos. 1 & 2. 8vo. 


We are glad to see these Numbersof a new Journal devoted 
tolaw. ‘They are published at New Orleans, and, naturally, 
have a tincture of the soil of Louisiana. The Roman and 
French jurisprudence is brought into view, rather than our 
Common Law. This circumstance, we fear, will restrain the 
circulation of the Journal within a very limited range, as un- 
fortunately the number is very small in this country of those 
who cultivate foreign jurisprudence. The law of Louisiana is 
drawn originally from France and Spain, — both of which na- 
tions in turn are indebted to ancient Rome, — but it has re- 
cently borrowed some of the invigorating maxims and forms of 
practice of the Common Law. Such are the relations between 
the various systems of law, that we cannot doubt that the prac- 
titioners of our less genial system will be instructed by the dis- 
cussions in the present Journal, though their bearing will be 
more strongly felt and better appreciated in Louisiana. 

The object of the editor is, to select whatever is best calcu- 
lated to throw light on the present state of the law in Louisi- 
ana, and to point out the analogies and contrasts between the 
legislation of that and the other States of the Union. He very 
properly deems it useful as well as instructive to cast at least 
an occasional glance, on the state of jurisprudence in foreign 
countries, and to compare it with our own, in order to profit by 
whatever ameliorations may have been introduced, either in 
legislation or in the practical administration of justice. The 
editor also proposes to give, in each number, an account of the 
cases inthe Supreme Court, of general interest, which have 
been decided in the three months preceding the appearance of 
the Number. 

The first Number contains an interesting article on the his- 
tory of the jurisprudence of Louisiana ; two reviews, on M. de 
Savigny’s Treatise of Possession, and on Mr. Justice Story’s 
Conflict of Laws ; reminiscences of the late Chief Justice 
Marshall; and some celebrated trials in foreign countries. The 
second number has, among other articles, an interesting his- 
tory of the famous Batture Question, where Mr. Jefferson and 
Mr. Livingston crossed their swords. ‘There are two pleasant 
letters in this number from those two great jurists, Mr. Justice 
Story and Mr. Chancellor Kent, expressing strong approba- 
tion of the character of the new Law Journal. Perhaps the 
taste of the editor would have been entitled to higher praise, if 
VOL. LIV. —No. 114. 33 
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he had resisted the temptation to publish these, and had treated 
them as private communications, which they clearly were. The 
practice of publishing private letters is unfortunately too com- 
mon in this country. It deserves the rebuke of Cicero ; ‘Quis 
enim unquam, qui paulum modo bonorum consuetudinem néssel, 
literas ad se ab amico missas, in medium protulit, palamque 
recitavit? Quid est aliud, tollere e vild vile societatem, quam 
tollere amicorum colloquia absentium 2” 





18.— The Poems of Joun G. C. Bratnarp. A New and Au- 
thentic Collection ; with an Original Memoir of his Life. 
Hartford : E. Hopkins. 1841. 12mo. pp. 191. 


Mr. Brainarp was one of those poets, whose works gave 
promise of something better in the future than the perform- 
ances of the past. Every thing he wrote was hastily written 
amidst the pressure of editorial labors, and to serve a present 
purpose. ‘Time and labor are as necessary to the poet as to 
the painter, if he would produce finished works. ‘There is no 
such thing as striking out a poem for immortality at a heat. 
Single thoughts of exquisite beauty, stanzas of ravishing mel- 
ody, may spring from the poet’s pen, (like sparks from the black- 
smith’s anvil, ) while he is hammering out, with desperate speed, 
something to fill a corner in the daily or weekly sheet. But a 
well-proportioned work of poetic art, —the thoughts fully un- 
folded, and linked together by the golden chains of harmony; 
— each part well-proportioned, and nicely adjusted to the rest, 
—expressed in language fitly chosen, through which, as through 
a transparent medium, the thought shines undimmed and unre- 
fracted, — cannot be wrought by the finest genius without toil 
and care, and nice comparison and selection. 

Mr. Brainard never had time to do full justice to his powers. 
But his works contain many passages that show a brilliant 
genius. Several of his shorter pieces, are marked throughout 
by very melodious rhythmical movement and felicitous ima- 
gery. His lines on Niagara Falls have often, but not very 
judiciously, been referred to as remarkable. They are what 
any one, who had never seen the Falls (as was the case 
with Brainard) might have written ; very commonplace and 
vague. But ‘‘ The Sea-Bird’s Song,” and ‘*‘ The Storm of 
War,” shine with all the vividness of his genius. Some of his 
humorous pieces are excellent. 

The present edition is very neatly and correctly printed. 
The “ original memoir,” is not a tasteful tribute to a poet’s 
memory. The poetical character of Brainard is not drawn in 
it with any force, or finished with discriminating touches. 
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for Promoting Christian Knowledge. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
12mo. pp. 320. 

Democracy. By George Sidney Camp. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 18mo. pp. 249. 

Conjectures and Researches concerning the Love, Madness, and 
Imprisonment of Torquato ‘Tasso. By Richard Henry Wilde. New 
York: Alexander V. Blake. Vols. I. and II. 12mo. pp. 234 and 270. 

Mission to England in Behalf of the American Colonization So- 
ciety. By Rev. R. R. Gurley. Washington: William W. Morrison. 
12mo. pp. 264. 

Slavery of the United States to Sinful and Foolish Customs. By 
Charles Simmons. Pawtucket: Printed for the Author. 16mo. pp. 24. 

An Inquiry into the History of Slavery; its introduction into the 
United States ; Causes of its Continuance ; and Remarks upon the Ab- 
olition Tracts of William E. Channing, D. D. By Rev. T. C. Thorn- 
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ton, President of the Centenary College, Clinton, Mississippi. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: William M. Morrison. 12mo. pp. 345. 

Reply to a “ Review of Coleman’s Antiquities of the Christian 
Church, by H. W. D., a Presbyter of Pennsylvania, from the Banner 
of the Cross.” By the Author of the “ Antiquities.” Andover: Al- 
len, Morrill, & Wardwell. 8vo. pp. 16. 

A Catalogue of the Law Library of Harvard University, in Cam- 
ore Massachusetts. Cambridge: Folsom, Wells, & ‘Thurston. 8vo. 
pp. 228. 

The World in a Pocket Book; or Universal Popular Statistics. By 
W.H. Crump. Philadelphia: J. Dobson. 16mo. pp. 192. 

Sketches from a Student’s Window. ByS.G.Goodrich. Boston : 
W. D. Ticknor. 12mo. pp. 311. 

A Voice to Youth. Addressed to Young Men and Young Ladies. 
By Rev. J. M. Austin. Utica: O. Hutchinson. 12mo. pp. 484. 

Bible Quadrupeds; The Natural History of the Animals mentioned 
in Scripture, with Sixteen Illustrations. Boston: Saxton & Pierce. 
16mo, square. pp. 269. 

MUSIC. 

The Young Choir; Original and Selected. By William B. Bradbury 
and C. W. Saunders. New York: Dayton & Saxton. pp. 144. 

‘The Sabbath School Singing Book, containing a Selection of Easy 
and Familiar Tunes, &c. By Asa Fitz and E. B. Dearborn. Boston : 
Saxton & Pierce. pp. 94. 


NEW PERIODICALS. 


The Boston Miscellany of Literature and Fashion. — Boston: 
Bradbury & Soden. 8vo. Monthly. $3 perann. Nathan Hale, Jr. 
Editor. 

The News-Gong ; a Literary Intelligencer (to be continued weekly). 
Published as a Supplement to the Arcturus. New York: Geo. L. 
Curry & Co. 8vo. 

The Enquirer; containing a Series of Letters to Professing Chris- 
tians. By Edward C. Delavan. With an Appendix. With or without 
Plates. Vol. I. Number 1. For December, 1841. Albany: C. Van 
Benthuysen, 4to, pp. 48. 


NOVELS, TALES, AND ROMANCES, 


Confession, or, the Blind Heart; a Domestic Story. By the Au- 
thor of “ The Kinsmen,” “The Yemassee,” &c. &c. Philadelphia: 
Lea & Blanchard. 2 vols. 12mo. pp. 250, 257. 

The Two Defaulters; or, A Picture of the Times. By Mrs. Grif- 
fith, Author of “ Discoveries in Light and Vision.” New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 16mo. pp. 172. 

Monaldi; a Tale. Boston: Charles C. Littlke & James Brown. 
12mo. pp. 253. 

Cecil; or, The Adventures of aCoxcomb. A Novel. Philadelphia: 
Lea & Blanchard. 2 vols. 12mo. pp. 202 and 204. 

Tales; by the author of “ Three Experiments of Living,” “ Luther,” 
“ Cranmer,” “ Old Painters.” Boston: Hilliard, Gray, & Co. 12mo. 
pp. 337. 

The Mechanic. By Frances Harriet Whipple. Providence: Bur- 
nett & King. 12mo. pp. 219. 
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ORATIONS AND ADDRESSES. 


The Method of Nature. An Oration delivered before the Society 
of the Adelphi, in Waterville College in Maine, August 11th, 1841. 
By Ralph Waldo Emerson. Boston: S. G. Simpkins. 8vo. pp. 30. 

An Address, delivered before the Society of ®. B. K. in Bowdoin 
College, September 2, 1841. By Alden Bradford, LL. D., a Member 
of the First Board of ‘Trustees for that Seminary. Boston: S. G. 
Simpkins. 8vo. pp. 52. 

A Discourse in Commemoration of the Life and Character of the 
Hon. Nicholas Brown, delivered in the Chapel of Brown University, 
November 3d, 1841. By Francis Wayland, D. D., President of Brown 
University. Boston: Gould, Kendall, & Lincoln. 8vo. pp. 30. 

Address delivered to the Graduates of the Union Literary Society, 
of Miami University, August 10th, 1841. By Henry Snow. Oxford, 
Ohio. 8vo. pp. 16. 

Address to the Alumni Society of the University of Nashville, on 
the Study of Theology as a Part of Science, Literature, and Religion. 
Delivered at Nashville, ‘Tennessee, October 5th, 1841, by the Reverend 
La Roy, A. M., of Halsey ; with an Appendix, containing a Catalogue 
of the Alumni, and Certain Proceedings of the Society. Nashville: 
Cameron & Hale. 8vo. pp. 48. 

An Address delivered on the 23d June, 1841, at Washington Col- 
lege, before the Graham Philanthropic and Washington Literary So- 
cieties. By John Biair Dabney, Esq. Lexington, Va.: A. Waddill. 
8vo. pp. 90. 

A Lecture on Education, delivered before the Mechanics’ and Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, of Oswego, July 12th, 1841. By James 
Brown, Esq. Oswego: John Carpenter. 32mo. pp. 32. 


POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 


Poetical Remains of the late Lucretia Maria Davidson, collected 
and arranged by her Mother; with a Biography, by Miss Sedgwick. 
Philadelphia: Lea & Blanchard. 12mo. pp. 308. 

Pocahontas, Princess of Virginia; and Other Poems. By William 
Watson Waldron, A. B., Trin. Coll. Dub. New York: Dean & Trev- 
ett. 12mo. pp. 108. 

Pocahontas, and Other Poems. By Mrs. L. H. Sigourney. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 12mo. pp. 283. 

The Poets of America; Illustrated by one of her Painters. Edited 
by John Keese. Boston: W. D. Ticknor. 12mo. 

The Parted Family ; and Other Poems. An Offering to the Afilict- 
ed, and a Tribute of Love to Departed Friends. By Mary 8S. B. Dana, 
Author of the “Southern Harp,” &c. Boston: Saxton & Pierce. 
12mo. pp. 312. 

Hymns for the Vestry and the Fireside. Boston: Gould, Kendall, 
& Lincoln. 18mo. pp. 200. 

Poetry of the Seasons. By A Lady. Boston: A. Tompkins. 
18mo. pp. 136. 

The Poet’s Offering. By a Boston Amateur Poet. Boston: Crocker 
& Ruggles. 12mo. pp. 372, 
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The New Tale of a Tub; an Adventure in Verse. By T. W. N. 
Bayley, Esq. With Illustrations, after Designs by Lieutenant J. S. 
Colton, engraved on Wood by J. J. Butler. New York: Wiley & 
Putnan. 8vo. pp. 36. 

Passaic ; a Group of Poems touching that River; with other Mus- 
ings. By Flaccus. New York: Wiley & Putnam. 12mo, pp. 292. 


THEOLOGY AND SERMONS. 


The True Catholic Churchman, in his Life and in his Death. The 
Sermons and Poetical Remains of Rev. Benjamin Davis Winslow, 
A. M., Assistant to the Rector of St. Mary’s Church, Burlington, New 
Jersey. To which is prefixed the Sermon preached on the Sunday 
after his Decease, with Notesand Additional Memoranda, by the Right 
Reverend George Washington Doane, D. D., LL. D., Bishop of the 
Diocese, and Rector of St. Mary’s Church. New York : Wiley & 
Putnam. 8vo. pp. 317. 

Sermons on Important Subjects, by the Reverend Samuel Davis, 
A. M., President of the College of New Jersey, with an Essay on the 
Life and Times of the Author, by Albert Barnes. Stereotype Edition, 
containing all the Author’s Sermons ever published. New York. 
3 vols. 12mo. pp. 497, 556, and 499. 

The Early English Church. By Edward Churton, M. A., Rector 

of Crayke, Durham, with a Preface by the Right Reverend B. Silli- 
man Ives, D. D., Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
Diocese of North Carolina. New York: Appleton & Co. 12mo. 
yp. 344. 
, Useful and Happy. An Address to the Young, by Reverend E. N. 
Kirk; The Pleasantness of Early Piety, by J. G. Pike; and The 
Pleasures of a Religious Life, by J. A. James. New York: Dayton 
& Saxton. 32mo pp. 101. 

The Well-Instructed Scribe ; or, Reform and Conversion. A Ser- 
mon preached at the Installation of Reverend George F’. Simmons 
and Reverend Samuel Ripley, as Pastor and Associate Pastor over the 
Union Congregational Society in Waltham, Massachusetts, October 27, 
1841. By ‘James Freeman Clarke. Boston: Benjamin H. Greene. 
8vo. pp. 19. 

Philosophy of the Plan of Salvation. A Book for the Times. By 
An American Citizen. New York: Published forthe Author. 12mo. 
pp. 240. 

My Progress in Error, and Recovery to Truth ; or, A'Tour Through 
Universalism, Unitarianism, and Skepticism. Boston: Gould, Ken- 
dall, & Lincoln. 16mo. pp. 240. 

A Conversation between two Laymen, on the Subjects and Mode 
of Christian Baptism and Church Communion, forming a Complete 
Manual. By Charles H. Pendleton, Member of the First Baptist 
Chureh, Cleveland, (Ohio). Boston: Gould, Kendall, & Lincoln. 
12mo. pp. 137. 

Onesimus; or, The Apostolic Directions to Christian Masters in 
Reference to their Slaves, considered. By Evangelicus. Boston: 
Gould, Kendall, & Lincoln. 18mo. pp. 64. 

A Sermon on the Reciprocal Duties of Pastor and People. By 
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John §S. C. Abbott, Pastor of the First Congregational Church in Nan- 
tucket. Boston: Crocker & Brewster. 8vo. pp. 16. 

The Claims of Jesus. By Robert Turnbull, Pastor of the Boylston 
Church, Boston. Boston: Gould, Kendall, & Lincoln. 32mo. pp. 120, 

The Sermon, before the Bishops, Clergy, and Laity of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church in the United States of America, in General 
Convention, at the Consecration of Reverend Alfred Lee, D. D. to the 
Episcopate of the Diocese of Delaware, in St. Paul’s Chapel, New 
York, on Tuesday, October 12th, A. D. 1841. By the Right Reverend 
Charles P. McIlvaine, D. D., Bishop of the Diocese of Ohio. Published 
by order of the Convention. New York: Swords, Stanford, & Co. 
Svo. pp. 24. 

Themes for the Pulpit; Being a Collection of Nearly Three Thou- 
sand ‘Topics, with Texts, Suitable for Public Discources in the Pulpit 
and Lecture Room. Mostly compiled from the Published Works of 
Ancient and Modern Divines. By Abraham C. Baldwin. New York: 
M. W. Dodd. 12mo. pp. 324. 

The Coming of Christ. A Sermon Delivered before the Evangelical 
Missionary Society, in the Federal Street Church, Boston, on Sunday 
Evening, April 25th, 1841. By Reverend A. P. Peabody. Boston: 
Christian Register Office. 8vo. pp. 23. 

Scripture and Tradition. A Sermon Preached at the Ordination of 
the Candidates for the Diaconate, in St. Paul’s Chapel, New York, on 
the Third Sunday after Trinity, June 27th, 1841. By John H. Hop- 
kins, D. D., Bishop of the Diocese of Vermont. Published by Request. 
New York: Dean & Trevett. 8vo. pp. 24. 

A Brief Examination of the Proofs by which the Reverend Mr. 
Boardman attempts to sustain his Charge that “a Large and Learned 
Body of the Church (of England) bave Returned to some of the 
Worst Errors of Popery,” — with a Word or Two, as to his Attempt, 
without Proof, to Cast the Suspicion of Popery on the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States of America. By the Right 
Reverend George W. Doane, LL. D., Bishop of New Jersey.  Bur- 
lington, N. J.: J. S. Powell. 8vo. pp. 230. 

A Pastoral Letter to the Clergy, and Other Members of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church in the United States of America. From the 
Bishops of said Church, assembled in General Convention, in the 
City of New York, October 6th, 1841. New York: Swords, Stanford, 
& Co. 8vo. pp. 21. 

A Dialogue on Restricted Chureh Communion; Designed as a 
Complete Manual on the Subject. By Charles H. Pendleton. Bos- 
ton: Gould, Kendall, & Lincoln. 16mo. pp. 30. 

Sacramental Guide ; or, Hints to the Communicant. By E. Smalley, 
Pastor of the Union Church, Worcester, Mass. Worcester: Dorr, 
Howland, & Co. 32mo. pp. 112. 

Man a Soul; or, The Inward, and the Experimental, Evidences of 
Christianity. By A. B. Mussey. Boston: William Crosby & Co. 
16mo., pp. 159. 

Two Sermons on the Death of Reverend Ezra Ripley, D. D. One 
preached at the Funeral, by Rev. Barzillai Frost, of Concord ; the 
other on the Following Sabbath, by Rev. Convers Francis, of Water- 
town. Boston; J. Munroe & Co. 8vo. pp. 44. 
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Two Discourses on the Nature and Province of Natural, Revealed 
and Experimental Religion. By Orville Dewey, Pastor of the Church 
of the Messiah, in New York. New York: David Felt & Co. &vo. 

yp. 32. 

' Christian Union. A Discourse delivered in Clarkson Hall, Sunday, 
September 12th, 1841. By Frederick A. Eustis, Philadelphia. 8vo. 
yp. 16. 

; Sermon Preached at West Cambridge, August Ist, 1841, the Sab- 
bath after the Death of Philip Augustus Whittemore, oldest son of 
Philip and Sarah Whittemore. By Rev. David Damon. Published 
by Request of the Parents and Friends of the Deceased. Boston. 
12mo. pp. 16. 

The Church. A Discourse, delivered in the First Congregational 
Unitarian Church of Philadelphia, Sunday, May 30th, 1841. By 
William E, Channing. Printed by Request of the Society. Philadel- 
phia: J. Crissy, Printer. 8vo, pp. 57. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Incidents of a Whaling Voyage. 'To which are added Observations 
on the Scenery, Manners, and Customs, and Missionary Stations, of 
the Sandwich and Society Islands, accompanied by numerous Litho- 
graphic Prints. By Francis Allyn Olmsted. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 12mo. pp. 360. 

Visit to Northern Europe ; or Sketches Descriptive, Historical, Po- 
litical and Moral, of Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and Finland, and 
the Free Cities of Hamburg and Lubeck, containing Notices of the 
Manners and Customs, Commerce and Manufactures, Arts and Sci- 
ences, Education, Literature, and Religion, of those Countries and 
Cities. By Robert Baird. With Maps and Numerous Engravings. 
New York: John S. Taylor & Co. 2 vols. 12mo. pp. 347 and 350. 

The Glory and the Shame of England. By C. Edwards Lester. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 2 vols, 12mo. pp. 253 and 293, 





Exratum.— Page 90, line 8, for Jay read Say. 








